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THE OFFICES 


BOOK I. 

1 

Ctctm axhorts hts son, a young student at Athens, not to forget hts Latm, 
though he was m a Greek university, but to mix the studies of both 
those languages, and also learn to write both as a philosopher and an 
orator. 

Dear. Son Marcus, 

Though after a year’s study under Cratippus S and that 
at such a place as Athens, you ought to have abundantly 
furnished yourself with knowledge in the doctrines and 
rules of philosophy , having had the advantage of so eminent 
a master to supply you with learning, and a city that affords 
you such excellent examples , yet I should think it con- 
vement for you (which is a method I took for my own 
improvement) always to mingle some Latin with your Greek 
in the studies of eloquence, as well as philosophy, that you 
may be equally perfect m both those ways of wrftmg, and 
make yourself master of either language for the furtherance 
of which, I am apt to imagme, I have done no mconsiderable 
service to our countrymen , so* that not only those who do 
not understand Greek, but even the learned themselves will 
confess, that by reading my works, they have mended their 
styles, and somewhat improved their reason and judge- 

’’ The most noted Peripatetic philosopher of that age, and a familiar 
acquaintance of Cicero 
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ments — ^Wherefore I am willing that you should learn indeed 
of Cratippus, the greatest phdosopher of the present age, 
and learn of fiiin too as long as you desire it ; and so long 
I thmk "it IS your duty to desire it, as you find yourself 
sufficiently benefited by it but withal, I would have you 
to read my wntmgs, which very httle differ from those of 
the Peripatetics, for both we and they profess ourselves 
followers, not of Socrates only, but of Plato likewise As 
for the matters contamed m them, use your own judgement 
with freedom and imparfaality, for T lay no manner of 
restraint on you your improvement ih the Lafih Ts what 
I chiefly desircj^ which I am confident must follow from 
a careful perusal of them Nor let any one think that I am 
vam and pretending when I speak thus for, allowing to 
some others the precedence m philosophy, should I assume 
to myself what is the part of an orator, viz to speak suitably, 
methodically, and handsomely on any subject, seeing I have 
spent my whole life m that study, I thmk it is no more than 
what I might reasonably and fairly lay claim to I cannot 
but very earnestly desire you, therefore, my dear Cicero, to 
read my books-with care and diligence ; not my orations 
only, but these pieces also that concern philosophy, which 
are now of a bulk almost equal to them ; for though m the 
former there is more of the force and power of eloquence, 
yet is the smooth and even s^le of the Isttter by no means 
to be neglected and of all the Grecians, I find not one that 
has employed his pen m both these kmds, and been at once 
successful m the language of the bar, and this other more 
gentle and easy style of philosophical discourses; 
Demetrius Phalereus may be reckoned for one, who is 
subtle enough m his disputes of philosophy, but, methinks, 
in his^ oratory, wants that spmt and vehemence that is 
r«inisite, however, has so much of sweetness in him, that 
one might know he had been Theophrastus' scholar. 
Wh^fier I have had any better success in both these ways, 
must be 1^ to the judgement of others to determine ' I can 
only say that I have attempted them both. And it is my 
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opinion, that if ever Plato liad undertaken to plead, he would 
have been a most copious and powerful orator; and if 
Demosthenes had studied and discoursed of those things, 
which he learned of Plato, he would have done it with 
a great deal of ornament and majesty The same I thmk 
true of Isocrates and Aristotle , each of whom, pleased with 
his own way of writing, neglected to cultivate and improve 
the other. 


II 

The reasons why he wnies on Hits subject — The general use and »>«- 
potiaticr of it — IVkat '^ects of philosophers have a nghi to lay down 
any rules or pneepit, concerning tt 

But having resolved to write something at present, and 
a great many others hereafter to you, I thought I could begin 
on no better argument than that which is fittest for your 
age, and most becoming my authonty as a father , for, of all 
those useful and important subjects, which philosophers 
have handled so largely and accurately, the precepts they 
have delivered about Offices or Duties seem of the largest 
extent and comprehension ; for they take m every part of 
our lives, so that whatever we go about, whether of pubhc 
or private aflfairs, whether at home or abroad, whether 
considered barely by ourselves, or as we stand m relation 
to other people, we he constantly under an obligabon to 
some duties * and as all the virfue and credit of our fives 
proceed from the due discharge of this, so all the baseness 
and turpitude of them result from ihe non-observance orthe 
same. Now, though this be a subject which all philosophers 
have employed themselves about (for, who ever (Jared to 
assume that name without laying <iown some mstructions 
about duty?), yet have some sects of them given such 
accounts of man's happiness and misery, as destroy the 
very being of virtue and honesty* for he that makes any 
thing his chfefest ^ood#. wherein justice or virEue (foes not 
bear a part, and sets up profit, not honesty, for the measure 
of his happiness i as lohg as he- acta in ao^ormily FWth his 
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owij pnnciplfiSj slid is not ovoirulcd by the mere dictates 
of reason and humanity, can never do the offices of friend- 
ship, justice, or hberahty nor can he ever be a man of 
courage, who thmks that pain is the greatest evil ; or he of 
temperance, who imagines pleasure to be the sovereign 
good Which things are all so obvious and plain, that one 
would think they could never stand m need of a dispute 
however, T have largely discoursed on them in another 
work ^ These sects, therefore, unless they are resolved to 
be mconsistent with themselves, ought wholly to abstain 
from speaking anythmg about duties , nor indeed can any 
constant, unalterable, rational rules of them at all be given, 
unless It be by those who go on this principle— that it is 
virtue alone, or at least that chiefly, which ought to be 
desired fonts own sake So that only the Stoics, Academics, 
and Peripatetics, have a nght to lay down any rules on 
this subject, for as to the opinion of Aristo, Pyrrho, and 
Herillus, that has been exploded a good while ago , who 
might have claimed a privilege to treat about duties, as well 
as the former three, had they but left the possibility of 
choosmg, and allowed at least so much difference between 
things, as to put us mto a capacity of finding out our duty, 
and distmgmshmg it from that which is not so I shall 
follow therefore at this time, and on this subject more 
especially, the Stoics , not as a bare translator of them, but, 
according to my usual custom, shall taJee out of their stores 
so much, and after such a manner, as in my own judgement 
t shall think most convement Seeing then the whole of our 
following discourse is designed to be about Offices or Duties, 
I think it will be necessary for me, in the ’first place, to 
determine and fix the sigmfication of the word ‘ Office,’ which 
I cannot but wonder to find omitted by Panaetius • for every 
clear and rational discourse on any subject ought first to 
begin with an exphcation of that subject, so that we may 
have a d i s tin ct conception of what we are afterwards to 
discourse about. 

la his treatise On the End of Good and Evil 
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III 

The whole subject couststs of two parts, ordmaty and perfect duties , aud 
what they are — The general method he designs to take in the whole 
work 

The whole subject of duties then, in its greatest latitude, 
comprehends under it these two parts the first is taken up 
in explaining what is good, and what our greatest good; 
the second in certain directions and precepts, according to 
which on all occasions it is our duty to govern our lives and 
actions. To the first part belong such questions as these, 
whether all duties are perfect or not ? and, whether one can 
be greater or less than another? with several others to the 
same purpose Not but that the duties of this second part, 
the rules and precepts of which are laid down, have some 
tendency and relation to our chiefest good , but only it does 
not so plainly appear, because they seem to concern more 
immediately the government of oilr lives and regulatTon of 
our manners 5 and these are they which I design to explain 
111 the followmg treatise. There is also another distnbution 
of duties, some of them bemg called middle or ordmary, and 
others perfect or complete To the latter, 1 think,, we may 
give the name of right or straight By that which we have 
called right or straight, is meant a virtue that is wholly 
complete in all its parts, without any manner of flaw or 
imperfection, and by that which we have called ordmary, 
such a one as a fair and reasonable account may be given 
for the doing of it Now these fair and reasonable accounts 
are all to be drawn from several heads, which are by 
Panaetius reduced to three, and may be called general heads 
of deliberating or doubtmg concerning any action, whether 
it should or should not be done. The first is, when it is 
consulted or doubted, whether the action that is under 
consideration be honest or dishonest , m which inquiry men 
are often divided between several opimons The second is 
when it IS inquired and consulted, whether the action that 
IS under deliberation will supply us with the pleasures and 
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conveniences of life, furnish us with plenty of outward 
dungs, such as nches, honours, power, &c., which may put 
us into a capaaty of doing good to ourselves, and to all those 
for whom we are more nearly concerned , all which inquiry 
comes under the general head of profit The third ground 
or reason of doubtmg is, when that thing which seems to be 
profitable for us comes mto competition with that which 
is honest; for then our mterest drawmg us one way, and 
honesty pulhng us back another, the wavenng mmd is, as it 
were, tom in sunder between the two, and is racked with 
doubting and anxious thoughts There is no greater fault 
in any division, than not to tdke in all the several parts of 
the matter to be divided; and yet two are omitted m the 
now-mentioned one of Panaetius . for men not only consult 
and dehberate whether such an action be honest or dis- 
honest, but also of two honests that are both proposed 
to them, which is the most so , and m hke manner of two 
profitables, which is the most profitable, From whence it 
appears, that what he thought was contained m throe, ought 
rather to be divided mto five heads. We must then, in the 
first place, discourse about honesty, and this we shall do 
under these two mquines whether the thing proposed be 
honest or dishonest ? and, of two that are honest, which is 
the most so? which will make up the subject of our first 
book. We shall treat m our second of profit or interest 
raider the same heads. And lastly, m our third we shall 
endeavour to show^when a seeming advantage and honesty 
^e mto competition, how a good man should determine 
his judgement 


0 / the nature ofman-How the severed verities are asree- 
^2:*^ result fiom them-Wheretn honesfy 


^ tJiat every 
nature endeavour to preserve its own sel^ 
aj}d-ta«hun and avoid those things which 
p^jdifeial and hurtful to it; but to seek and^rocure 
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whatever is necessary for the support of its being, and 
advancement of its happmess, such as food, shelter, and the 
like There is likewise common to all sorts of ammals 
a desire for the continuance and propagation of their several 
species, together with a love and concern for thar young 
ones. Now there is this special difference between men and 
brutes; that the latter are governed by nothing but their 
senses, never look any farther than just to what strikes and 
affects them at present, and have a very httle, or hardly any 
concern, for what is past or to come but the former are- 
creatures endowed with reason, which gives them a power 
to carry their thoughts ±0 the consequences of things, to 
discover causes before they have yet produced their effects , 
to see the whole progress, and even the first seeds, as it 
were, and appearances of them , to compare like occurrences 
with like, and by jomihg what is past and what is to come 
together, to make a just estimate of the one from the other , 
whereby they are able at once to take a view of their whole 
lives, and accordingly fo make provision for the necessities 
of them And the same force of reason makes all men by 
nature to love one another, and desire an mtercourse of 
words and actions It begets m them,Jikewise,a somewhat 
extraordmary love and affection for their own children , and 
strongly inclines them to frequent public meetings, and keep 
up societies one amongst another. For the same reasoa 
also they are very industnous to provide for the necessanes- 
and conveniences of life, and -that not only for. themselves 
in parac'alar, but for their wives, them children, and others 
whom they have a kindness for, and are obhged to take care 
of, wliibh coticern is very proper to rouse up the spirits, 
and make them more vigorous and active in business But 
of all the properties and inclmabons of men, there is none 
more natural and pecuhar to them than an earnest desire 
and search after truth Hence it is that our minds are no 
sooner free from the thoughts and engagements of necessary 
business, but we presently long to be either seeing, or hear- 
ing, or learning of something, and esteem the knowledge 

B 
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of things secret and 'wonderful as a necessary ingredient 
of a happy life Whence it appears that nothing is more 
agreeable and suited to the nature and minds of men than 
undisguised openness^ truth, and sincenty Next to this 
love and affection for truth, there follows in the soul an 
impatient desire and mchnation to pre-emmence , so that 
whoever has the genuine nature of a man m him, will never 
endure to be subject to another, unless he be one that 
instructs or advises, or is invested ■with a just and lawful 
authority for the benefit of the public whence there arises 
a greatness of soul, which sets it above all the petty concerns 
and trifling enjoyments .of this present world. It is another, 
and that too no mean prerogative of our reasonable nature, 
that man alone can discern all the beauties of order and 
decency, and knows how to govern his words and actions in 
conformity To them. If is he alone that, of all the creatures, 
observes and is pleased with the beauty, gracefulness, and 
symmetry of parts m the objects of sense, which nature 
and reason observmg m them, from thence take occasion to 
^ply the same also to those of the mind ; and to conclude 
that beauty, consistency, and regularity, should be much 
more kept up m our words and actions; and therefore 
command us, that nothmg be done that is effeminate or 
unbeeommg, and that so strict a gilard. be.kept over every 
thought and action, as that no indecency be either conceived 
or practised by us- From these mcHnalTons and instincts of 
nature arises and results that honesty we are seeking for , 
which, however httle valued and esteemed it may be, is 
nevertheless virtuous and amiable m itself, and' which we 
may justly say, though it were copnnended by no <>i:e, is yet 
m its own nature truly commendable. 


m admmbU beauiy of hontsfy-Four gmtral htad^ from which all the 
seuetal dutus arise 

son Marcus, have I given you a rough draught, and 
just the outhnes, as it were, of honesty, which, could she 
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be seen in her full beauty with mortal eye, would make the 
whole world (as Plato has said) be in love with- wisdom 
Now whatever is contained under the notion of honesty 
arises from one of these four heads , first, a sagaaous in- 
quiry and observation for the finding out of truth, which 
may be called by the general name of" prudence secondly, 
a care to maintain that society and mutual mtercourse which 
IS between them , to render to every man what is his due , 
and to stand to one’s words m all promises and bargams, 
which we can Justice thirdly, the greatness and unshaken 
Resolution of a truly brave and invincible nund, which goes 
by the name of magnammity or fortitude and lastly, 
a keepmg of our words and actions withm the due himts 
of order and decency, under which are comprehended 
temperance and moderation Now every one of these 
several heads, though they all have a mutual connexion and 
dependence on one another, has yet its peculiar class, as it 
were, and respective set of duties arising from it. From 
that, for example, which is mentiDned first, and under which 
prudence and wisdom are contamed, arises the duty of 
seeking, contemplatmg, and findmg out of truth, which is 
the proper and pecuhar business of those virtues for it is 
then, and then alone, that we justly esteem a man prudent 
and wise, when we find that fie is able to see and discover 
the truth of things ; and oF an active, vigorous, and piercmg 
nund, to give an account of the reasons of them , so that it 
is truth that is the proper object of both these virtues, and 
that about which they are only concerned The other three 
heads more pecuharly belong to the active hfe, and their 
business hes m procunng and keepmg what is useful and 
necessary for the preservation of it , as m Holding np mutual 
love and correspondence amon g mankind; m an elevated 
greatness and strength of mmd, which appears, as m 
getting things profitable and pleasant for ourselves and 
dependents, so more especially m despismg and bemg 
above them. Then, as for the last, viz order, uniformity, 
moderation, and the like, it is plam they belong not only to 
B 2 
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contemplabon, but have also a respect to our outward 
actions , since from keeping, of these within the bounds and 
limits of ord^ hhI ffleder-ation, we are said to observe what 
IS virtuous and becoming 


VI 

PrHdtiia or mniimplatuM of truth, the first of the general virtues, ts the 

nearest aUied to the nature of matt — Ttoo cautions concerning ti. 

Having thus explained how the whole nature and power 
of honesty is deduced from some one of these 'fiar parts, 
we are now to discourse of them each in particular. And, 
first, of Prudence, which is wholly taken up in the knowledge 
of truth, and has the nearest affinity of any with the reason- 
able nature of man For how are we all of us drawn and 
enticed with the desme of wisdom 1 how noble and glorious 
a thmg do we ima^e il to excel in knowledge ! and how 
mean and reproachful da we. count it, on the other hand, to 
shp, to be m error, to be ignorant, or to be imposed on ? 
In gratilying this so natural and virtuous inclination in the 
mind of man, there are two grand faults to be careiully 
avoided • the first is an over-great hastiness and rashness 
in givmg up our assent, presuming that we know things 
before we really do so. Whoever desmes (as I am sure all 
ought) to avoid this error, must in aU his inquiries allow 
himself tune, and dihgendy consider the matter with him- 
self, before he proceeds to pass his judgement on it The 
second fault is, that a great many men bestow abundance of 
study, and a world of paius, on very difficult and obscure 
subj'ecfe , and such as, perhaps, when they are found out, 
are of but very httle, or no concernment Would men but 
be careful to shun these two mistakes, whatever study or 
pains they might spend on virtuous, worthy, or profitable 
subjects, It would not without reason be highly commended. 
Thus Cams SuTpictus* w» heretofore praised for his skill 
on astronomy Sext Pompeius*, slhce my memory, for his 

^ C. Callus, « Uncle to Pompey the Great 
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m geometry . many have been famous m the study of logic, 
and more in that of thei civil laws the more peculiar 
busmess of all which parts of learnmg is the findmg out 
of truth No man, however, should be so taken up m the 
search of truth, as thereby to neglect the more necessary 
duties of active hfe for, after all is done, it is action only 
that gives a true value and commendation to virtue Not 
that we are able to be always employed without inter- 
mission, but often retire from busmess to study ; beside that 
the mind, which is in perpetual motion and agitations, of 
Itself will supply us with study and thinking, whether we 
set ourselves to it or not In a word, the general aim and 
design of our thought, and application of mmd, is either the 
attainment of such things as are honest, and tend to a vir- 
ttrotts-and happy way of Gfe, or else the improvement of our 
reason and understanding m vnsdom and knowledge And 
this may suffice for the Hrst of our general heads of duty. 

VII 

TAe saeond general virtue, which consists tn the tncuntenance of human 
socufy — Two parts of it, justice and liberality 

Of the other remaining three, that which consists in up- 
holdmg soaety, and keepmg up mutual love and good nature 
amongst mankind, seems of the largest and most diffusive 
extent It comprehends under it these two parts first, 
justice, which is much the most glorious and splendid of all 
virtues, and alone entitles us to the name and appellation 
of good men; and, secondly, beneficence, which may also 
be called either bounty or hberahty Now the first thing 
that justice requires of us is this , that no one should do any 
hurt to another, unless by way of reasonable and just retn- 
buhon for some mjury received from him. and whatever 
belongs either to all in common, or particular persons as. 
their own property, should not be altered, but made use of 
accordmgly Now no man can say that he has anythmg 
his own by a right of nature, tsm either by an ancient 
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unmemonal seizure, as those who first planted uninhabited 
countries; or, secondly, by conquestj^ as those who have 
got things by the nght of the sword , or else by some law, 
compact, agreement, or lot. It is by some of these means 
that the people inhabiting Arpinum and Tusculum came 
to have those lands, which are now called theirs , and the 
same may be said as to private men's estates However, 
smce at present, by some of these ways, each particular man 
has his personal possessions, out of that which by nature 
was common to aH, if is but just that each should hold what 
is now his own ; which, if any one endeavour to take away 
from hihij he directly breaks in on common justice, and 
violates the. nghte. oilman society. ‘But seeing (as is 
excellently said by Plato) we are not bom for ourselves 


alone , but that our native country, our friends and relations, 
have a just cTaim -and BSe fo some part of us ; ' and seeing 
whatsoever is created on earth was merely designed (as the 
Stoics will have it) for the service of men ; and men them- 


selves for the service, good, and assistance of one another , 
we certainly m this shotild be followers of Nature, and 
second her mtentions , and by producmg all that lies within 
the reach of our p o s ge . r for the general interest, by mutually 
givmg and receiving good turnSj by our knowledge. Industry, 
nches, or other means, should endeavour to keep up that 
love and society, that should be amongst men Now the 
gr^ fbundaSon of jnsticejs-faithfulness, which consists in 
being constantiy firm to your word, and a conscientious 
performance of all compacts and bargains The vice that 
13 opposite to justice is mjustice, of which there are two 
florfe the first consists In the actual doing an injury to 
^er, the second, m tamely lookmg on while he is 
and not hdpmg and defending hun though we 
m aWe . for he that miuriously falls on another, whether 
by rage or other violent passion, does as it were 
^ Jfee throat of his companion, and he that refuses to 
injured, and to ward off the wrong if it Hes 
M his power, is as plailnly guilty of bareness and injustice. 
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as though he had deserted his father, his friends, or his 
native country Now that former mjustice, which jconsists 
in the wilful and actual wronging another, has oftentimes no 
other cause but fear , when he, who designedly does a man 
an injury, is afraid lest himself should be forced to undergo 
one, if he does not secure himself by doing it beforehand 
But, generally speaking, the great source and fountain of all 
such injustice is the satisfying some irregular and exorbitant 
appetite, and m a more especial manner, the desire of 
riches , of which we shall therefore say somethmg m 
particular. 


VIII 

The desire o/nches and honours a cause o/ injustice 

Riches then are most commonly desired, either to supply 
us with the necessaries of life, or furnish us with the 
pleasures and conveniences of it, or else, as it often Is 
observed to happen m persons of great and aspinng mmds, 
as a means of obtainmg an interest m the pubhc, and a 
power of obhging and gratifying one’s friends, to which 
purpose was that sajnng of the late Marcus Crassus, that 
whoever designed to be a leading man m the common- 
wealth, ought never to think he had estate enough, till he 
could maintain an army with its yearly revenue Others take 
pleasure m splendour and magnificence, m a handsome, 
noble, and plentful way of hving. all which things have 
begot an msatiable greediness after money, without which 
they can never be supported and maintamed. Nof but that 
a moderate desire ofnches, and bettermg a man's^ estate, so 
long as it abstains firom oppressing of others, is allowable 
enough but a very great care ought always to be taken 
that we be not drawn to any mjusbce by it There is 
another desire that inakes-^nerL as apt to be forgetful of 
justice, as that after nches ; the thirst, I mean, of empire, 
glory, honours, &c For that saymg of Ennius, ^There is 
no inviolabre Ctr friendship m the matter of a kmgdom, ’ 
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though applied by him to that one case only, is yet fully as 
true m a great many others; for wherever the subject of 
contention is such, as that only one party can meet with 
success, and the rest must fall short of what they desire ; 
things are usually earned to so great a height, as that it is 
very difficult not to break in on faith and friendship. This 
hath appeared but too manifestly of late, in that rash and 
most impudent attempt of Caesaf s; who has broken through 
all those ties and obligations, that either by gods or men 
could be laid on him, for the compassmg and getting of that 
domimon to himself, which he had vainly proposed in his 
depraved imagination But in this case, it is one very great 
unhappmess, that the thurst after honour, empire, power, 
&c falls most on men of the greatest souls and most exalted 
natures , wherefore the greater care ought to be taken that 
nothing of offence be committed fn this Icmd Now it makes 
a great difference m all acta of justice, whether they proceed 
from some violent passion, which is for the most part of 
short continuance, or are done with design and previous 
dehberahon for those that are the effects of a sudden gust 
of passion ought not to be esteemed of so heinous a nature, 
as those that proceed from premeditated malice And this 
may suffice for the first sort of mjustice, winch consists in 
the actual domg of wrong, and the causes of it. 


IX. 

InjvsUa of omsston, and tfu causes of it 

As fir ^e second, which only consists m seemg another 
injured, and bemg wantmg to our duty, by not defending 
itej the causes of that are wont to be several for some 
^ afraid of offendmg others, or of bringing a trouble and 
on themselves others are negligent, idle, or friean- 
sort there is, who are so taken up with 
coKcems, that they have no tune left to regard the 
yet rt B their duly to save and proteeL 
I-Wtf tlwe&ee of <^n, that JW* csmseijiMnce wUl 
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hardly hold good where, speaking about the philosophers, 
he says, ‘They are wholly taken up m the seeking out of 
truth, and perfectly neglect and make light of those things 
which the rest of fhe world are so eager after, and so contend 
about ; and that therefore they are just’ This, I say, I am 
afraid is a bad consequence , for though, it is true, they keep 
the first sort of justice, inasmuch as they actually do no 
wrong; yet they run perfectly counter to the other, for 
being engaged in their learnmg and studies, they abandon 
their fhends to be mjured by others, whom m justice they 
ought to have protected and defended So that it is believed 
they hardly ever trouble themselves so far, as at all to mter- 
meddle with the busmess of the public, if it was not altogether, 
as It were, forced on them. But it were a great deal better 
would they do it voluntarily , for an action, though honest, 
IS not therefore truly virtuous, unless Tt he done out of 
choic?, and vnth a good will. There are others yet, who out 
of a desire of improvmg their own estates, or else a morose 
and unsociable sort of temper, cry, they meddle with no- 
body’s bu^ess hut their own, that so they may seem to be 
men of stnct honesty, and to injure nobody ; and they do 
indeed avoid the one sort of injustice, but directly nm them- 
selves mto fhe other , for they desert the common good and 
soaety of man’Ehd, while they bestow neither study, pams, 
nor money toward the preservation of it Thus have I laid 
down the two sorts of Injustice, and pointed out to you the 
causes of each , and have also endeavoured to explam the 
true nature and extent of justice; from all which account 
It will be easy to judge, unless we are extremely fond of our 
own ease, what those several duties are, which at several 
times are required of us I say, unless we are fond of our 
own ease , for the truth of it is, it is a troublesome thmg to 
be concerned m the busmess of other people however, 
old Chremes in Terence thinks ‘ That he ought to be con- 
cerned for the good of all men’ But be that as it will, 
forasmuch as the success of our own affairs, whether good 
or ill, more nearly concerns us, and makes us more sensible 
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than that of another, which appears to us small, as a thing 
at a great distance , therefore we pass a quite different 
judgement on the one and the other And, on this account, 
It IS a very good rule that Ts given by some men, ‘that we 
should never venture on' any action, of which we doubt 
whether it is honest or dishonest*’ for honesty quickly 
would show itself by its own native brightness , and the 
doubting about it is a plam mtimation that at least we 
suspected some mjustice when we did it 

X 

Justteets aJierti by an alteratton of arcumstances—In tuhat cases pro 
tmses are not binding, and a ngtd adherence to the words of a latv ot 
bargain is an ad of injustice 

But here it is observable, that the hmits of justice are not 
so fixed, but that they may he altered by an alteration of 
circumstances ^ so that what at one"time appears to be the 
duty of an honest and good man, at another is altered and 
becomes the quite contrary, to deliver up a trust, for 
example, or perform a pronuse, and other things relating 
to tnriii and faithfulness, are duties which justice itself will 
allow us, m several cases, to neglect or omit for respect 
must be had to those general rules we before laid down, 
as the ground and foundation of all justice— first, that no 
injury be done to another , and, secondly, that we make 
It our earnest endeavour to promote the good and interest 
of all mankind • so that our duty is not always the same, 
but various, according to a variety of circumstances There 
may be a contract or promise, for ihsfance, the performance 
of which would brmg very great damage, either to the 
person himself that made it, or the other party to whom 
if was made Thus, had Neptune not granted what he 
l^omfeed to Theseus, Theseus had not suffered the loss 
cff his Hippolytus for, as the story goes, Neptune 
ha^g granted himt any three wishes, for the third he once 
fe ^ vei^^ gr^t passion desired the death of hfs own son ; 
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by obtaining of which he was afterwards brought into the 
greatest afflictions Such promises therefore are not to be 
kept, as will but bring a mischief on him they were made 
to, no more are those which tend to the damage of the 
promiser himself, more than to the profit of him they were 
promised to — Again, even justice itself reqmres us to 
perform a greater before a lesser duty you promise, for 
example, a friend of yours, to assist him m a cause that he 
has depending, but your son grows dangerously sick m the 
meantime* here it would be no breach of duly in you, if 
you should not make good what you promised to your 
fnend; and he himself rather would be much to blame, 
should he complain of bemg disappointed by you Farther, 
it is plain to any one’s sense, that such sort of promises 
can never be binding as are made by people overawed by 
fear, or overreached by deceit; most of which are void 
by the pretoFs edicts, and some of them even by the laws 
themselves But another great sprmg from which injuries 
arise, is some quirk or cavil, and an oversubtle and malicious 
mterpretation of the laws , from whence that saying, ‘ The 
height of justTce is the height of roguery,’ is now become 
a daily and common proverb among us There are frequent 
examples of this to be met with in our pubhc transactions , 
as that of him, for example, who, concludmg a truce with 
the enemy for thirty days, made continual incursions into 
their territory by mght, because, forsooth, the truce was 
not made for so many mghts, but only so many days Just 
such a crafty and pitiful tnck, if the story be true, was that 
notable cunning of Qumtus Fabius Labeo, or whoever the 
man was, for I have it only by hearsay, who being by the 
senate appomted arbitrator m a difference between those of 
Nola and Naples about their bounds , when he came to the 
place that was appointecTfbr fihe treaty, took aside the com- 
missioners of either party, and exhorted them privately not 
to be too eager and greedy in fhelr aetUHnds-, but rather to 
take up and content themselves with less, than pretend" 
to any more than vidiat was honestly their due ‘Both 
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parties did so according to his desire, so that a good quantity 
of ground was left between them , this he even goes and 
adjudges to the Romans, leaving that to each party which 
they themselves had demanded. And is not this now to 
deceive and cheat, rather than to judge ? In all cases there- 
fore such subtle kmd of tncks should be diligently avoided. 

XI 

Jusitee io be kept towards all men — Bounds to be observed tn pantshtttg 
those ihai have injured us — Laws of war to be strictly observed 

There are certain duties also to be strictly observed, even 
towards those that have injured us , for we ought not to go 
beyond certam bounds, in exacting revenge and punishment 
of another m which particular it may, perhaps, be enough 
to make him that has wronged us repent of the wrong 
done , so that both he himself may abstain from the like, 
and others may be discouraged from Injuring us for the 
future. There are certain pecuhgrJaws of war also, which 
are of all thmgs most atnctly to be ob^^ed in the common- 
wealth ; for there being two sorts of disputing m t!^e world, 
the one by reason^ and the other by open force , and the 
former of these being that which Ts agreeable to the nature 
of man, and the latter to that of brutes j when we cannot 
obtain what is onrught by the, one,, we must of necessity 
have recourse to the other. It is allowable therefore to 
Undertake wars, but it must always be with design of 
ebtaiamga secure peace . and whan we have got the better 
of our enemies, we should rest content with the victory 
Mone, and show ourselves mercalul and kmd to them after- 
wmds, unless they are such as have been very cruel, and 
e^ssEimitted inhum a n barbarities m the war Thus our fore- 
^ilSi^ers^took into their city the Aequians, Volscians, Sabines, 
whpm they h^d subdued; whereas Carthage 
flikd they entirely destroyed, I could wish I 

Connth too , but I beheve they had some- 
when they did it, and more especially 
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the situation of the place , which, being so very convenient 
as It was, they were afraid lest it might be at one time or 
other an encouragement to revolt In my opimon it is 
alwa3r3 our duty to do what we can for a ftir and safe 
peace ^ m which thing, Tf people' would have hearkened 
unto me, we might at this time have seen the repubhc, 
though, It IS true, I cannot say in a flounshmg condition, 
yet certainly not as at present we perceive it, entirely 
subverted and fallen mto rums As we are bound to be 
merciiuT to those whom we have actually conquered; so 
should those also be received into favour, who have laid 
down their arms, and thrown themselves wholly on the 
general’s mercy , and that even though the breach be made 
in their ciiy waQs Our good forefathers were most strictly 
just as to this particular , the custom of those times makmg 
him the patron of a conquered cify or people, who first 
received them into the faith and allegiance of the people 
of Rome. In short, the whole nght and all the duties of 
war are most ngorously set down in the fecial laws ^ , out 
of which it IS manifest, that never any war can be justly 
undertaken^ unless satisfaction have been first demanded, 
and proclamation of it made pubhcly beforehand. PopiUius 
was commander m one of the provinces, and Cato's son 
a young soldier imder him , and Popilhus thmking fit to 
disband one of his legions, it happened to be the same m 
which th^ young man was, who therefore was dismissed 
among the rest of the soldiers . but having a nund to see 
more of the war, he notwithstanding this Continued still m 
the army. Shortly after old Cato writes a letter to PopiUius, 
and therein desires him, ‘that if he suffered his son tq 
remam m the army, he would give him his mihtary oa'-' 
agam®j forasmuch as the former bemg void by his d' 
bandmg, he could not any longer fight lawfully with aj 

^ The feciales were a sort of priests w heralds among 
estabhshed by Nn ma^who se business it was to determine oji 
the IV ss^doiSiifc 
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enemy;’ so religiously careful they were in those days of 
domg nothmg that is contrary to the laws of war There 
IS extant still an episde of Cato the father to liis son, m 
which he tells him, ‘ that he had heard of his being dis- 
banded by the consul, when he was a soldier in Macedonia, 
m the war with Perseus , and therefore he advises him not 
by any means to mtermeddle m a battle , because, he says, 
It IS unlawful for one that is no longer a soldier to engage 
with the enemy ’ 


The ambty of tlu old Romans iotuards ihetr enemtes — Some wars are 
only for empwre^ others for safefy, difference of conduct to be observed 
tneach 


And here I cannot but observe moreover, that he who is 
properly called a stubborn enemy, had by our ancestors 
a name given him, the gentleness of which somewhat 
lessened the foulness and odium of the thmg , for an enemy, 
among them, signified the same thing that a stranger does 
now amongst us ; as appears from the laws of the Twelve 
Tables What greater courtesy could be shown than this, 
to call even an enernyby only the softest and most obliging 
names ? Though TSe word is now altered, I confess, from 
that mild to a harsher sense, custom havmg changed it 
from what it first properly signified, a stranger, to denote 
such a one as bears arms agamst us We have told you 
already what previous causes and conditions there should 
be, before any war can be lawfiil and just ; the same are 
required even m those wars also, which are undertaken 
merely for glory and empire ; but then ^ contests of this 
tter sort should be earned on wth less heat and animo- 


«es; for as in the differences that happen among citizens, 
re alie&e'' a dishactioa between a violent enemy and a 
in one case nothing but a title of honour, m 
reputations bemgLconcemed [ so did 
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and implacable enemies , the question then being, not 
whether of the two should remain a conqueror, but whether 
should remain a people at all, whereas those with the 
Latins, Carthagmians, Pyrrhus, &c , were only quarrels 
about honour and dominion The Carthaginians were per- 
fidious and treacherous , Hannibal, their great commander, 
cruel but all the rest more faithful and merciful ' That 
speech of Pyrrhus is indeed very extraordinary on restoring 
the captives, when he says, 

I neither gold of you nor pnce demand 
Nor will I chaffer, but fight out the war 
Let steel, not gold, to each their fate decade. 

Whether to you, or me dame Fortune will 
The victory grant , or what the chance of war. 

Shall courage try And this I add withal. 

That freely I theu hberties restore 

To these brave men, whose lives the war has spared, 

Freely I give do you as freely take, 

In tihe name of the xmghty gods. 

A truly royal and princely saying, and worthy of the 
glorious family of the Aeaadae I 

xni. 

Particular fersoris bound injustice to keep promises made to an enemy — 
Justice to be observed towards the meanest slaves — Two ways whereby 
injuries are inflicted, fraud and force 

It is also the duty of particular persons, if at any time 
forced by the necessity of their circumstances, they have 
made any promise or oath to an enemy, afterwards to see 
that they perform it faithfully Thus Regulus was taken m 
the first Punic war by the Carthagimans, and sent by them 
to Rome about an exchange of pnsoners, on solemn oath 
given that he would return to them again first, “then, as 
soon as he was come to Rome, he advised the senate 
against making such an, exchange, and when he had done/ 
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SO, thougn begged on to stay by his friends and refations, 
rather returned to a certain punishment than his oath should 
be broken, though made to an enemy But Hannibal, in 
the second Carthaginian war, after our iatal defeat at Cannae, 
sent ten to Rome under the same obligation of returning 
agam, unless by their interest they could prevail with the 
senate to redeem their prisoners; who were all by the 
censors deprived of their pnvileges as freemen, and tied to 
pay such and such duties to the public as long as they lived, 
for not being true to their oaths and obligations. There 
was one of them thought by a tuck to have eluded the force 
of his oath, but was nevertheless punished for all that . his 
shift was this Hannibal had let them depart his camp on 
the condition afore-mentioned, when therefore they had 
got a little way out of it, what does he dp, but come back 
to It again, under colour of having forgot to take something, 
I know not what, with him, and then away he goes out 
again, discharged, as he thought, from his obligation of 
returning And so it is very true he was m word, but not 
in reality ; for in all such oaths we are not to attend to the 
mere form of words, but the true design and intention of 
them But the greatest example of j^ustice to an enemy was 
shown by our ancestors towards kmg Pyrrhus. There 
came a deserter out of Pyrrhus’ camp,^ and ottered the 
senate to despatch Kim with poison , which they and Fabri- 
cms were so far from acceptmg of, that they gave him up 
again as a traitor to his master. Thus we may see, that 
they would not allow any unjust way of dealing, though for 
the death of a powerful and iijvadmg adversary • and so 
much for the duties required m war. There is one part of 
justice remaining behmd, and which ought by no means 
to be forgotten by us , I mean that towards the lowest and 
rarest sort of people ' and these are more especially those 
we call our slaves , m relation to whom, it is a very good 
rule that is given by some men, that we should use them 
no othffliwise than we do our day-labourers, make them 
first do their wor^and then pay them honestly what they 
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have earned In fine, to close up this discourse of justice, 
there are two ways or methods whereby one man may 
injure or oppress another , the one is fraud and subtlety, 
the other open force and violence , the former of which is 
esteemed the part of a fox, and the latter of a lion , both of 
them certainly very unworthy of a reasonable creature, 
though fraud, I thmk, is the more odious of the two But of 
all injustice, theirs is certainly of the deepest die, who make 
it their busmess to appear honest men, even whilst they 
are practismg the greatest of viUanies 

XIV 

Oflibemhiy, the second part of general justice — Three cautions to be 
observed concerning it 

We have now gone through with the subject of justice , 
it remams, m the next place, to go on according to our 
method proposed, that we say something hkewise of bounty 
and hberahty, than which there is nothing more nearly 
alhed to the nature of man But then we must observe 
these followmg cautions— first, that we take care in all 
acts of bounty,' that they be not prejudiaal to those we 
would oblige hy them, nor to any other body; secondly, 
that we do not m our bounty and hberahty go beyond our 
estates , and, thirdly, that we duly proportion our kindness, 
according to every man’s merit and deserts And first of 
the former, which is grounded on the great and fundamental 
prmciple of all justice, to which this duty in all its particular 
instances should be referred — for he who, pretending to 
do one a kindness, does that Which is reaUj a prejudice to 
him, Is indeed so far from bemg kmd and obhgmg, as that 
he ought to be counted a most pemicTous flatterer, and 
^0 do any manner of mjury to one, that you may show your 
generosity and bounty to another, is just one and the same 
•setrt of lugueiyan d injustice, as to enrich yourself by the 
^oils of your neighbour Yet this, is. the fault of a great 
jp^any people, and especially those who are desirous of 
c 
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glory, to take away from some that which justly belongs 
to them, that so they may have to bestow on others , and 
they are apt to think themselves extremely bountiful if they 
enrich their adherents by any manner of means But this 
IS so far from bemg a duty of hberahty, that nothing in the 
world can be more contrary to it It ought to be therefore 
our first care in givmg, that what we bestow be a real 
advantage and kmdness to our friend, and no ways an injury 
to any third person That action therefore of Caesar and 
Sylla’s, in taking away estates from the rightful proprietors, 
and givmg them to others, who had no right to them, ought 
by no means to be accounted liberal , for nothing can ever 
be truly such that is not at the same time just and honest, 
A second caution to be observed was tliis that our bounty 
be not suffered to exceed our abilities ; for they who give 
more than their estates will allow of, are, in the first place, 
mjunous to their own relations, by spendmg that wealth on 
other people which should rather have been given or left 
ta them. Beside that this over-great bounty in giving 
is usually accompanied with an answerable desire and 
greediness of getting , which often proceeds even to down- 
nght oppression, that so men may have wherewithal to 
supply this extravagant humour. One may also observe in 
a great many people, that they take a sort of pride in being 
counted magnificent, and give very plentifully, not from any 
generous principle m their natures,^but only to appear great 
m the eye of the world , so that all their bounty is resolved 
mto nothing but mere outside and pretence, and is nearer 
of km to vamby and folly, than it is fo either liberality or 
honesty The tErd caution was, that our bounty should be 
proportioned to the merits of the receiver, Tn judging of 
which, we are first to consider the man^s honesty or manners, 
secondly, the good-will he bears towards us , thirdly, the 
neamess of relation, or soaety that is between us , and, 
lasfl^, the benefits we have formerly received from him 
It iff de$iraBle that afl ttrwff t g d n cemei i t s might concur in 
person , but when they do not, we should bestow 
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our kindness more especially on him, in whom we find the 
most and weightiest of them. 

XV 

Honesty the first sort of merit — Modesty^ temperance, Src , more especially 
to be regarded — Gratitude a most necessary duty — How to judge of the 
value of any kindness 

Now seeing we do not live amongst such as are perfectly 
and fully wise, but such as are thought to have done very 
weU, if they are but, as it were, the rough draughts of virtue , 
we ought to consider, I think, m the first place, that no one 
should whoUy be neglected m this case, in whom there 
appears any shadow or resemblance of real honesty , but 
that those men ought to be prmcipally regarded, who excel 
m the qmet and more peaceable virtues of modest3j,^ temper- 
ance, and espeaally ffls Justice,, fif whuch I have now been 
discoursmg a great while for most fames greatness of spirit 
and courage, unless it be m those who are perfectly wise 
and virtuous, is something too hot, and apt to boil over ; the 
others are the virtues, which seem more peculiarly to con- 
stitute a good man. And so much for the first sort of merit 
to be considered, viz the manners or honesty of the person 
we would be kind to The second was, the good-will which 
he bears towards us ; as to which it should always be our 
prmdpaT care to do most for him by whom we are most 
beloved Now in judgmg of the_gQod=wjJl that any one 
bears us, we are not to consider, like boys and children, 
any sudden flashes and heats of passion, but rather a con- 
stant and well-settled affection But if a man, m the next 
place, has done us any real service, so that our part is to 
make a requital, and not first to lay an obhgation on him. 
It is then our duty to take some greater care , for of all the 
virtues, there is none we are more necessarily obhged to, 
than gratitude. If then, accordmg to Hesiod’s rule, even 
that which was no more than barely lent us, is, if possible, 
to be returned back with mterest agam, what abimdant 
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returns should we make to those by whom we have been 
freely and generously obliged ? What less can we do than 
be like frmtful fields, which produce beyond companson 
more than was thrown into them ? And if we do services 
even to those men, from whom we hope afterwards to 
receive any favours, ought we not much more to do the same 
to those, from whose forward kmdness we have already 
received them? For the virtue of liberality containing 
under it these two parts; in the first place, the doing 
a kiTidnpsa to any one , and, secondly, the requiting it when 
done to us , whether we will perform the former or not, 
IS altogether left to our own choice , but every good man 
IS obhged to the latter, whenever he can do it without 
injustice But then we are to make a distinction between 
benefits, and are there bound to make the most ample 
returns, where the obhgations we have received are the 
greatest and to judge of the ments of any kindness, we 
are chiefly to consider m what manner it was done ; as 
whether fi:eely, considerately, and from a pnnciple of good 
nature ibr several people do many things rashly, and with 
a bhnd sort of impulse , throwing away their favours on all 
without distmction, bemg humed about, as it were with 
a tempest, by every mad and frohcsome humour, and every 
sudden or impetuous passion. A benefit^ therefore, when 
received from such a one, is not to be esteemed of an equal 
value with fhose that proceed from a settled judgement and 
due consideration.- But our principal duty, Both m doing 
ofkindnesses and making reqmtals, is to do most for those 
that stand m greatest need of it, supposmg all circumstances 
else to be equal; the contrary to which appears plainly in 
the practice and actions of the most part of men ; for people 
choose to bestow thar favours on those from whom they 
expect to receive the most benefits, though the persons 
jpprhapa do not at all stand m need of them. 
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XVI 

The first sort of alhanct ts that between all men m general, to all of whoiit 
we are bound to render assistance, but with this caution, that we do 
not thereby make ourselves unable to assist those who are more nearly 
edited to us 

The fourth mducement remaining to be spoken to is, the 
nearness of relation, or soaety that is amongst men , for 
the mamtenance of which, we cannot do better than to give 
most to those that stand nearest related to us. But that 
we may consider, with greater distmctness, the natural 
prmciples of human society, we shall here trace it down 
from the fountam head. The first thing then to be taken 
notice of IS this that there is such a thmg as a fellowship or 
society between all men m general the bond or cement 
that holds this together is reason and discourse, which, by 
teachmg, leammg, commumcatmg one with another, &c , 
easily make men agree together, and umte them aU m one 
natural sort of conjunction and commumty nor does any 
thmg set us at a greater distance from the nature of beasts , 
for we oftentimes talk of the courage of them, such as lion§ 
and horses, but never a word of their equity, justice, or 
goodness and why is this, but because they are destitute of 
reason and discourse? This is“then the largest and most 
comprehensive of all societies, bemg made up of men con- 
sidered barely as such, and so taking m even the whole 
race and kind of them one vwth another, the duties of 
which are, to let every one have a share m those things 
which by nature were produced for the common advantage 
and benefit of all , to let what is already determmed by 
laws and civil constitutions remam as it is, without breakmg 
m on any man’s right, as to which things, however, we 
should remember a rule, which is now among the Greeks 
become a usual proverb, ‘All things m common amongst 
friends.*" But perhaps you may ask what kind of things we 
suppose them to be which ought to be common to all man- 
kmd Enmus has given us one instance of them, which may 
easily bS applied to a great many others — 
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He that directs the wandering traveller, 

Doth, as It were, light another’s torch by his own ; 

Which gives him ne’er the less of light, for that 
It gave another 

By this one case he sufficiently teaches us, that whatever 
kindness can be done for another, without any damage or 
loss to ourselves, it is our duty to do it, though to a stranger 
From hence have ansen those general maxims and principles 
of humanity, not to deny one a httle running water ; or, the 
hghting his fire by ours, if he has occasion , to give the 
best counsel we are able to one who is in doubt or distress 
which are thmgs that do good to the person that receives 
them, and are no loss or trouble to him that confers them 
Such thmgs, therefore, bemg by nature common, should 
accordingly be kept open for ffie free use of all men ; and of 
those which are our own we should always be giving some- 
thmg that may contribute to the benefit and welfare of the 
whole But because the revenues of particulars are small, 
and there are mfimte numbers of those that want, therefore 
IS this universal bounty to be'keptwifhin'’the limits prescnbed 
by Ennius, *it gives him never the less of hght ’ , that so we 
may have it still within our power to be liberal to those 
who are more nearly allied to us 

XVII, 

Sever^ other degrees of relatwH, wth ihetr appropriate rank and duties, 
her* enumerat«d 

But there are several degrees of society and fellowship 
amongst m a nk ind , for to take now our leave of that general 
and universal one already mentioned, there is a nearer 
among those who are all of the same country, nation, or 
language, than which nothing more knits and unites men to 
one another. There is a closer yet among those who are all 
tl^e same city , for a great many thmgs are in common to 
^Itiqkw-i^tizens, such as markets, temples, walks, ways, laws, 
courts of justice, freedom of votes, besides 
cun^nloh, tnc&tmgs and lamiliarities, and abundance of 
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business and intercourse with one another But there is 
a stricter bond of alliance still between those who belong to 
the same family, as taking into it but a very small part of 
that vast and immense one of all mankind The closest and 
nearest of all societies is between man and wife , then 
follows that between them and their children, and afterwards 
that of the whole family, who inhabit together and have all 
things in common , winch is, as it were, the first beginning 
of a city, and ground or seed-plot of a whole commonwealth 
Next to this comes the bond of relation between brothers, as 
also between first and second cousins , who, growing too 
numerous to hve in the same house, are sent out to others, 
as it were into new colomes Next after this follow mamages 
and alliances, and so a new stock of relations that way , from 
whence comes a new propagation and offspring, which serves 
to give nse, as was said, to commonwealths Now that 
nearness of blood, and the natural love which anses from it, 
cannot but endear men to one another, is past all doubt , it 
IS a very great matter to have the same relics and monu- 
ments of our ancestors, to make use of the same religious 
ceremomes, and be laid, after death, m the same place of 
burial But of all the soaeties and unions amongst men, 
there is none more excellent, or more closely knit, than when 
such as are men of real virtue and honesty, from a certain 
agreement and likeness of their manners, contract a famih- 
anty and fnendship one with another for virtue and 
goodness (as we often observe) of necessity moves us wher- 
ever we see it, and makes us all have a love and respect for 
that person in whom we discover it , and as every virtue 
thus wins on our hearts, and even forces us to love those we 
believe to possess it, so more especially do justice and 
beneficence But When several persons are all like one 
another in htShe^sty and good manners, then no society can 
ever be more lovmg, or more closely united for where 
there are many of the same humour and same' inclinations, 
every one sees, m some measure, his own self, and is 
accordingly delighted m the person of another , and that is 
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brought about, which Pythagoras thought the perfection of 
all friendship, that a great many severals are made into one 
There 1 ? another remarkable fellowship or community, 
arising from an intercourse of doing and receiving benefits , 
which, while it is kept up by a mutual gratitude and kindness 
of all the parties, cannot hut occasion a firm and very lasting 
agreement between them But when we have gone over all 
the relations that are m the world, and thoroughly considered 
the nature of each, we shall find that there is no one of 
greater obhgation, no one that is-dearer and nearer to us, than 
that which we aU of us hear to the public We have a tender 
concern and regard for our parents, for our children, our 
kindred, and acquamtance, but the love which we have for 
our native country swallows up all other loves whatsoever ; 
for which there is no honest man but would die, if by his 
death he could do it any necessary service How detestable, 
then, must the wickedness-and barbanty of those people be, 
who have mangled and rent this their native country by all 
manner of villanies, and have made it their business (nay, 
and still do so) to brmg it to rmn and utter desolation ‘ 
Now if there should happen any contest or competition 
between these relations, which of them should have the 
greatest share of our duty, we should pay the first regard to 
our country and parents, from whom we have received the 
most endearing obhgations , the next to our children and 
family, who all have their eyes on us alone, and have nobody 
else on whom they can depend , next in order to these come 
our fcmdred and relations, whose fortune is generally the 
same with our own To each of these, therefore, whom 
I have just now mentioned, we most of all owe what is 
necessary for their subsistence but then, as for living and 
' eating together, for mutual advismg, discourse, exhortation, 
qnmfortmg, and sometimes (if occasion serves) rebuking, 
is the properest soil for them ; and of all kinds 
<|f|6^i^adship, there is none so pleasant as that which is 
by a hkeness of manners 

dlasioa to Jalius Caesar, Marc Antony, &c 
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XVIII 

In hberahty iht neasstiy of ike person ts espeaally to be considered — 

Greatness ofsoul, the third general virtue, moat glonous and splendid 

of all 

But in all these duties of beneficence and libernhtyj one 
principal thing to be taken notice of is, what necessity the 
person we would be kind to hes under, and what he is able 
or not able to do without our assistance , so that, in some 
cases, the present posture and circumstances of a man’s 
condition ought more to prevail with us than the degrees of 
relation. Again, there are certain particular offices, which 
are more pecuharly owing to some one sort of relatives than 
they are to another m the busmess, for example, of gettmg 
m his com, it is our duty rather to assist a next neighbour 
than either a brother or famihar friend , but if the busmess 
be a case at law, then a kinsman or friend must rather be 
defended than a next neighbour These things, therefore, 
and such hke circumstances, should be well considered, m 
fhe practice and exercise of every virtue, and our minds 
should be brought to a kind of acquaintance and famihanty 
with them, that so we may be quick at the accounts of our 
duty, and able, by casting up all things together, to see at 
last what the remamder is, and know what we owe to the 
several sorts and conditions of men for as a general, orator, 
or physiaan, however well skilled in the rules of his art, 
can never Tie perfecT wfhourthe assistance of practice and 
expenence , just so li fs fn the case now before us many 
have laid down the rules and precepts of virtue and good 
hvmg, as I myself am doing at this, very time; but there 
IS moreover required, to a due degree of height and perfec- 
tion m it, that one accustom himself to the exercise of them 
And thus have I shown how virtue and honesty, from which 
all our duty does immediatexy flow, are deduced from 
those thmgs which concern the soaety and good of man- 
kind, which was the second general head I proposed to 
discourse of. 
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It IS to be observed, that whereas there were laid down 
four general heads, from which all virtue and honesty is 
derived, whatever proceeds from a brave and exalted mind, 
that IS raised above fortune and all the little chances and 
accidents of the world, is usually made most account of 
amongst men Hence, in reproaches, we find there is 
nothing more common than such things as these — 

For shame] Young men, and yet have women’s hearts! 

While this brave woman plajs the man — 

Or somethmg like this — 

Dear Sahnads give spoils that cost no sweat or blood ! 

Whereas, on the contrary, m praises or panegyrics, those 
things that are done with a bravery of mind, and have some- 
thing of extraordinary courage m them (I know not how), 
we commend in a nobler and loftier strain than we do any- 
thing else Hence Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, &c , are so 
common a field for all the rhetoricians hence our Codes ; 
hence the Decu, the Scipios, Marcellus, and a great many 
others , and especially the -people of Rome itself, are par- 
dcdarly famous for greatness of courage But the value 
thafls sef on military glory appears, from this, that almost 
all statues are done m the habit and garb of a soldier. 

XIX 

Courage is not truly a virtue, unless it be accompanied with justice truth, 
&c—MeH of great souls are apt to be ungovernable and ambitious, 
which prompts them to injustice— A man of a truly noble spirit never 
mjures another, but protects from mjunes, and scorns the applause of 
an Ignorant multitude 

But that sort of courage which is seen in the dangers and 
fehgues df war, unless a man be governed by the rules of 
Justice, and fight for the safety and good of the public, and 

^atlmacis was the name of a nymph presiding over a stream, which 
ssndtOGCfften and effeminate those that washed in it 
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not for particular ends of his own, is altogether blamable , 
and so far from being a part of true virtue, as that it is 
indeed a piece ofThe most barbarous inhumamty Fortitude 
IS therefore very well defined by the Stoic philosophers, 
when they call it ‘ a virtue contending for justice and honesty ’ 
No man, therefore, by baseness and treachery, has ever got 
the name and reputation of true courage, for nothing can 
ever be virtuous or creditable that is not just To which 
purpose that of Plato was admirably well said * As that 
sort of knowledge, which is not directed by the rules of 
justice, ought rather to have the name of design and subtlety, 
than wisdom and prudence , just so that bold and adven- 
turous mind, which is burned by the stream of its own 
passions, and nof forlhe good and advantage of the pubhc, 
should rather have the name of foolhardy and danng, than 
valiant and courageous’ The first thing therefore I would 
have in a truly courageous man is, that he be a Toltower 
of goodness and fair dealing, of truth and sincenty, which 
are the principal and constituent parts of justice But here 
it IS one very unhappy thing, that^ most times, these jgreat 
and exalted minds are naturally ungovernable and desirous 
of rule so that what Plato observed of the Spartans, that 
all their customs had no other aim but to get the supenonty, 
may fitly enough be applied to these persons for the more 
any man has. of this greatness of soul, the more eager he is 
of being a sharer in the government, or rather of obtaimng 
it wholly to himself and it is no easy matter to be fair and 
•equitable m all one’s actions, which is the proper and pecuhar 
office of j.usticev while one is eudeavourmg to make himself 
uppermost. Hence it comes to pass, that they never will be 
conquered in any debates, nor overruled by the laws and 
constitutions of the public , but make it their busmess, by 
factions and bnbery, to get a strong party and interest in 
the repubhc , and rather choose to be uppermost by force 
and injustice, than equal to others by fair and upright deahng 
But the dififculty of it can only serve 'to make it more 
honourable, but never its contrary more excusable for no 
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sort of case or circumstance whatever can excuse any man 
for bemg guilty of injustice Those are therefore your truly 
brave and courageous menj not who rob, plunder, and injure 
others, but those who secure and protect” them from injunes 
But that greatness of mmd which is truly such, and, under 
the direction of wisdom and prudence, makes that honour 
and credit, which we naturally desire,' not consist m the 
outward imagmary applause, but m the real intrinsic good- 
ness of Its actions ; and is not so eager of appearing to be 
greater and better than others, as of really being so for he 
that IS so mean as to depend on the giddy and ignorant 
multitude, ought never to be accounted of a truly great and 
exalted spuit ; besides that, there is nothing so easily draws 
men to acts of uyustice as a loftiness of mind, when joined 
with this foolish desire of applause. This is mdeed a very 
dangerous place, and requires our greatest concern and 
watchfulness , because you shall hardly find any man, who, 
when he has gone through labours and difficulties, does not 
expect this honour and applause, as a kind of reward for his 
courage and achievements 


XX. 

Wherein true greatness of soul consists— It ts an enemy to covetousness, 
to the desire of applause and of power — Produces a calm and unpas 
sionate mind 

Now all true courage and greatness of mind is more 
especially seen m these two thmgs ; the first is a generous 
contempt or disregard of all outward goods, proceeding 
from an opmio% that Tt is unworthy of a man to admire, 
dr wish for,, or endeavour aftw anjdhing, unless it be that 
winch Is honest and becoming ; to make himself subject to 
arty one’s will , to be a slave to his own irregular passions, 
ways depend on the caprices of fortune. When he 
li^ got such a tender of mmd as I have now been de- 
scribibg, then tiic second thing is,* that he perform such 
aatioils’as are glonous and profitable, but withal very full 
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both of labour and difficulty ; and extremely dangerous to 
his hfe Itself, as well as to those things that are requisite for 
Its preservation Now all the lustre and dignity of these 
two parts, nay, and 1 add all their usefulness too, is lodged 
only in the Tatter, but the groundwork, as it were, and 
foundation of all true greatness, is laid in the former for 
in that are contained those generous pnnciples, which exalt 
men’s nunds, and raise them to a contempt of alLworldly 
things But that former itself is made up of two parts the 
first is an opimon that nothing is truly and really good, but 
only what is honest , the second, a freedom from all sort 
of passion or disturbance of mind for what can more dis- 
cover a man of a Brave and heroic spint, than to make no 
account m the world of those things which seem so glonous 
and dazzEng to the generahty of mankind , but wholly to 
despise them, not from any vam and fantastic humour, but 
from solid and firm pnnciples of reason and judgement? 
Or what can more show a robust mind and unshaken con- 
stancy, than to bear those heavy and numerous calamities, 
which are incident to mankind in this life, with such a firm 
temper and fixedness of soul, as never to offend against 
nature and right reason, or do anythmg fhat is unworthy 
the dignity and character of a wise man? Now it would 
not at all be consistent or agreeable, that he who bore up 
so courageously against fear, should be afterwards unable 
to resist desire , or that he who could never be conquered 
by pain, should suffer himself to be captivated by pleasure 
These thmgs therefore should well be considered, and of 
all desires, that of money should be avoided , for nothmg 
is a greater sign of a narrow, mean, and sordid spint, than 
to dote on nches , nor is anjrthing, on tUe contrary, more 
creditable and magnificent than to contemn wealth, if you 
have It not , and if you have it, to lay it out freely in acts 
of bounty and hberality The desire of glory, as I before 
observed, oughtmlso to be avoided , for ft robs a man wholly 
of his freedom and hberty, which generous spiiils ought of 
aU thmgs m the world to maintam and contend"for Neither 
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ought places of power to be sought after , but at some times 
rather to be refused when offered, at others to be laid down 
if they can conveniently We should free ourselves, in 
short, from all vehement passions and disorders of mind, 
-not only those of desire and fear, but also of sorrow, of 
joy^ and anger j that so the state oF the mind may be calm 
and undisturbed , which will make the whole hfs become 
graceful and uniform. Now there both are and have been 
many, who, to gam this repose of which I am speaking, 
have betaken themselves to a life of retirement, and wholly 
■withdrawn from all busmess of the public Among these 
the noblest and most emment of the philosophers , and some 
men of n^d and severe lives, who dishked the manners of 
the peo_ple or then- governors, others have withdrawn 
themselves mto the country, being pleased witli the manage- 
ment of their own private fortunes These men proposed 
the same end to themselves that kmgs and princes do, viz 
the hvmg so as to want for nothing ; to be under the power 
and control of none, but to enjoy a full and perfect freedom ; 
which consists m h-ving so as one’s self best pleases 

XXI 

Thou who live a public and private life compared — Thou ought to serve 
the state who are qualified for the service — Two or three rules to be 
observed before a man enters on business 

This then bemg the common design and end of them 
both, those who are ambitious ot power and authority, think 
to obtam it by enlarging their fortunes and interests in the 
world , but these whom T have mentioned as men of retire- 
ment, by contenting themselves with their own condition, 
though but huiflWe and mean. Jn which they are neither 
cf them wholly m the wrong; but the life of the latter, 
i mean the retired, is both easier and safer, and begets less 
^ trouble and disturbance ta others, whereas that of the 
fbunbr, who give themselves up to affairs of state, and the 
inan^tment of great and anportant concerns, is more 
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adapted to the benefit and good of mankind, and the gettmg 
of credit and reputatioiL in the world Those people 
therefore are perhaps excusable, who, being of parts and 
capacities for learning, ^ve themselves wholly to the study 
of it, and never at all meddle with pubhc business , and so 
are those also, who, being disabled by sickness and infir- 
mities, or on any other good and allowable account, have 
separated themselves from the administration of affairs, 
leaving the power and reputation of it in the hands of 
others but as for those people who have none of these 
reasons, and pretend to despise those commands and 
honours, which most men admire , I am so far from think- 
ing it a virtue m them,, that I rather esteem It a very great 
fault Thus far, it is true, one can hardly condemn them, 
in that They despise, and make little account of glory and 
applause, but their true reason seems to be rather this, 
that they do not care to suffer the labour and fatigue of 
them, and are afraid of encountering with rubs and re- 
pulses, as thmgs that are attended with some shame and 
dishonour for you shall often find there are a great many 
men, who are very mconsistent with themselves m thmgs 
of a contrary nature as for pleasure, they despise it with 
all The severity of a Stoic , but yet are so effeminate, as 
not to he ahTe to Tiear the least trouble , are mighty con- 
temners of fame and applause , but extremely concerned 
at anything of disgrace which are thmgs that do not very 
well agree together Those people then, whom Nature has 
endowed vsdth abilities for that purpose, should forthwith 
endeavour to procure themselves places, and manage the 
busmess of the commonwealth, otherwise how should the 
city be well governed, or the greatness of their endowments 
be made known to the world ? But that greatness of soul, 
and contempt of all human thmgs, which we have often 
mentioned, together with that calmness and seremty of 
mmd, is requisite in those of a pubhc station, as much, if 
not more than it is m philosophers, if ever they hope to be 
free from anxieties, and arrive at any steadiness or uniformity 
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m their hves Now these things are easier to philosophers 
than to them ; forasmuch as their lives being led in private, 
require for their support a less number of things, and have 
fewer withm the power and reach of fortune and if any 
ill accident should befall them, IHs impossible their suifer- 
ings can be very considerable Those men, therefore, that 
are in pubhc stations, having things of more weight and 
importance to be taken care of, must in reason be supposed 
to he much more open to the assaults of the passions than 
those who spend their days m jirivacy and retirement On 
which account they should take the more care to fortify 
themselves with this greatness of spirit, and to free their 
minds from the grievous torments and disturbances oT them 
But he who takes on him a pubhc trust, should not only 
look that the Business be honest, but that he himself be 
qualified for the management of it, in considenng which 
there is a double extreme to be carefully avoided, that he 
neither despmr through a mean timidity,, nor yet be over- 
confident through eagerness of desire and, lastly, in what- 
ever he sets about, let all things be diligently and carefully 
put in orderjt before heg;oes on. to the execution of it. 


XXII 

It is no Itss great and commendable to manage c^ffdtrs of peace than of 
war — Seneral examples to prove this 

But seemg most people are apt to imagine that it is 
greater and more glonous to manage affairs of war than 
peace, I shall endeavour to lessen this general opinion • for 
the greatness of that glory, which is given to wamors, has 
made many people, for no other reason, desirous of quarrels, 
■especially men of the greatest parts and most aspiring 
particularly if they are qualified for a soldier's life, 
fheir dispobiiiun carry them fo ffie profession of arms ' 
would make a just estimate of the case, we should 
and mor e glonou s actions done by wisd om 
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at home than by arms abroad For what though Themis- 
tocles be deservedly commended, and his name more 
illustrious than that of Solon , and though Salamis be 
brought for the proof of a victory which is commonly pre- 
ferred to the wisdom nt Solon, in constituting and settling 
the senate of Areopagus , yet, m truth, ought this to be 
judged no less great and extraordinary than that, for 
Themistocles’ victory was only a service to the common- 
wealth once^ but Solon’s counsel will be so for ever, seemg 
it is by this that the laws of the Athemans, and constitutions 
of their ancestors, are kept up and maintained. Besides, 
Themistocles can name nothing m the Vrorld wherem he 
assisted the Areopagus ; but Solon on his part may truly 
say, that he, by his wisdom, was assisting to Themistocles , 
for the war was earned on by the directions of that senate, 
which he by his prudence at first appointed The same may 
be said of Pausamas and Lysander, for though by their 
valour they are thought to have enlarged the dominion of the 
Spartans, yet it is by no means at all to be compared with 
the laws and disaplme of the wise Lycurgus besides, that 
It was solely to these laws and this disaplme they owed all 
the courage and obedience of their armies I, for my own 
part, was always of opinion that Marcus Scaurus, when 
I was a boy, was by no means infenor to Cams Manus , nor 
Qmntus Catulus, smee I meddled with the repubhc, to 
Cneius Pompeius , for armies can signify but httle abroad, 
unless there be counsel and wise management at home; 
neither was the rasmg and destrojnng of Numantia, by that 
incomparable person and brave commander, the second 
Afheanus, a greater and more signal piece of service to the 
repubhc, than the killing of Tiberius Gracchus by Nasica, 
though a mere pnvate atizen at the same time. It is true, 
this action had something of the soldier in it, as being done 
by force and downright violence, and so does not wholly 
come under the notion of civil concerns however, I have 
brought It as an instance of these, because it was effected 
by this avil sort of prudence, and without the assistance of 

D 
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a military power I cannot but therefore still extremely 
approve of that saymg of mme, which I am told some 
mahcious and envious fellows most mightily carp at— 

Let warlike arms give place to the peacefiil gown, 

And to the statesman’s praise the victor yield his crown 

For, not to say anythmg of other people, when I sat at the 
helm of the government, did not arms then give place to 
the gown? Never was the state in more imminent danger, 
and yet never were things better and more happily quieted 
Thus by my prudence and careful management, the most 
impudent and qndaolnna- of all the citizens let, as it were, 
their arms fall out of their hands What action then was 
there ever performed m war like this? Or where is the 
tri um ph that can be compared to it? For I think I may 
venture a httle to boast before you, son Marcus, whose 
happmess it is to succeed m the glory, and whose duty to 
imitate the excellence of my actions . this I am sure of, 
even Pompey himself, a man the most famous for martial 
achievements, did me that justice, in the hearing of several, 
to say,— that his returning home with his third tnumph had 
been to httle or no purpose, unless my endeavours and 
services to the repubhc had preserved the city for him to 
tnumph m I conclude, therefore, from what has been 
observed, that that sort of courage which is seen m the 
management of civil affairs, is no less deserving than 
that which consists m the busmess of fighting , and the 
former requires more pams and application to be perfect 
in It than the latter doth 


XXIII 

The body mght to be eofar taken cayt of, as that tt may be able to bear 
fatigues , but it is the mtnd that truly makes great men 

Qn the whole, that virtue which consists in greatness and 
^evatmn of soulj and makes up the subject of our present 
is obtamed by the sla-ength of the mmd, not the 
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body 4 however, the body ought not to be neglected, but by 
exei cise brought to such a frame and condition, as that it 
may be able to obey the prescriptions of the mind, in 
performing that business, and bearing those fatigues which 
are required of it But still the nature of the virtue we are 
seeking for, consists m due care and application of mind, 
m which particular, the pubhc receives as much benefit 
from gownmen, who manage and take care of its civil con- 
cerns, as It doth from soldiers, who are generals of its 
armies for they by their prudence have often either 
^ hmdered the breaking out of wars, or else have occasioned 
their speedy conclusion , and sometimes too have been the 
cause of their being undertaken, asfhe third with Carthage was 
entered into on the advice of Cato, whose credit and authority 
prevailed m that case even after he was dead. Wisdorc^ 
therefore, and skill m determinmg civil affairs, is more to be 
desired than courage m fi,ghtmg HBut then we must always 
be careful m this case that our design be not the avoiding 
of war, but the bdhg more us'eful' and serviceable to the 
pubhc And as for wai^t-shonld never he undertaken with 
any other aim, but only that of obtainmg an honourable peace. 
It Is the part of a brave and unshakeu-spint not to be dis-' 
turbed under any misfortune, or suffer itself m disorder and 
tumult to be thrown off the saddle, as we usually speak, but 
always to keep such a_presence of mind, as to be able to 
consult on every occasion, and be hurried on to nothmg but 
what is agreeable to reason and discretion And as this is 
the paff oT an exalted spirit, so is what follows of an elevated 
understanding , to discover effects even while they are yet 
m the wombs of their causes, and consider beforehand what- 
ever may happen on either side, and accordingly what is to 
be done when it does happen; that so he may never be 
taken unawares, and brought to that lamentable shift of 
crying out, ‘I never once thought of it.’ These are the 
duties, as of a truly courageous and lofty, so of ajsose. and 
judiaous mind, but rashly to run and lay about one m 
battle, and come to wounds and dovranght blows with an 
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enemy, is but a savage and brutish kind of business how- 
ever, necessity so reqmnng, a man should fight, and choose 
rather to part with his life than his hberty, or be guilty of 
any base or dishonourable action. 


XXIV 

Cool and deltberait counsels to be preferred brfore heat and boldness— 
It ts a duty rather to expose oneself than the public affairs— Thty are 
to blame, who rather venture the loss of their armies, than then own 
reputation, ^ 

In the business of rasing and plundering cities, there ought 
to be taken a very special care that nothing of rashness or 
cruelty be shown, and all true ^eatnesS-Of spirit obliges us, 
having first considered things calmly and maturely, to pardon 
the multitude, and pumsh those only that were principally 
faulty; and m every state and condition of fortune, to observe 
the just medium of virtue and honesty for, as we have 
already observed of some, that they count it more noble 
to manage affairs of war than of peace , so you shall find 
there are a great many others, who imagine that hot and 
adventurous undertakmgs have something that is greater 
and more glonous in them, than cool and dehberate counsels 
Now as no man ought, by too wanly avoiding of dangers 
and labours, to get himself the name of a coward , so, on the 
other hand, care should be taken that we thrust not ourselves 
mto hazards and difiSculties, where there is no manner of 
occasion for it, than which there is no greater folly on 
earth It is a duty, therefore, in attempts of any danger, 
to imitate the practice of skilful physicians, who always to 
hght anfi inconiGIerable' diseases apply none but easy and 
g^de remedies, but in desperate cases are ibreed to have 
recourse to desperate cures; It is a madness, therefore, 
sdl thmgs are calm and m a peaceful state, to demVe 
but to keep off the mischiefs of it when it does 
hi^ppen, is tBe pSfl of a wise and.a.j?rudentman ; and so much 
tfie more, if the good to be obtamed. by getting well rid of it, 
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outbalance the evils y-OJi.raay be brought into by the attempt 
The danger of some actions only relates to the person that 
undertakes them, but that of others to the whole repubhc , 
and again, a man’s life is endangered m some, m others his 
reputation, and the good-wiU-of his citizens It is our duty 
then, in the former case, more willingly to expose and 
endanger ourselves than the whole state , and m the latter, 
to fight for our glory and reputation more readily than 
any other conveniences whatever Yet the contrary to this 
appears plainly fn the practice of a great many men, who are 
willing to spencTtheif "estates and hves for the good of their 
country, but will not bear the least dirmnution of their 
honour, though the present occasions of the republic require 
It Thus Callicratidas, admiral of Sparta, m the Pelopon- 
nesian war, after he had done many signal services, at last 
was the occasion of ruinmg all ; for when he was advised to 
retreat with his navy from Argmussa, and not venture giving 
the Athemans battle, he utterly refused it, and told his 
advisers, that if this whole navy should chance to be lost, 
the Lacedaemonians could fit out another , but that he for 
his part could never fly, without an irreparable loss of his 
honour And here the Lacedaemonians had, though a greats 
yet a tolerable blow, but that other was mortal, and put 
a full period to the Spartan greatness, when their leader, 
Cleombrotus, only for fear of being somewhat lU-spqken of, 
unadvisedly ventured to fight Epammondas How much 
better did Fabius Maximus do? concerning whom Enmus 
has these words 

One man our state has sayed by wise delajs 
For he regarded not the foolish piate 
Of idle people, but the city’s good, 

Therefore his growing fame now fiomishes 
More when his deeds are passed. 

The same kmd of fault should also be avoided in avil 
admmistrations , for a great many men are afraid to speak 
out what they really think, though perhaps it is for the best, 
for fear it should give any offence to others 
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Rules to be observed tn the govemmeni of the state and the 
adtnmtsiratton of justice 

Those who design to be partakers in the government 
should be sure to remember those two precepts of Plato, 
first, to make the safety and interest of their citizens the 
great aim and design of all their thoughts and endeavours, 
without ever considenng their own personal advantage; 
and, secondly, so to take care of the whole collective body 
of the republic, as not to serve the mterest of any one party, 
to the prejudice or neglect of all the rest 'for the government 
of a state is much like the office of a guardian or trustee , 
which should always be managed for the good of the pUpil, 
and not of the persons to whom he is entrusted , and those 
men who, whilst they take care of one, neglect or disregard 
another part of the citizens, do but occasion sedition and 
discord, ffie most destructive things in the world to a state : 
whence it comes to pass, that while some take part with the 
popular faction, and others make their court to every great 
one, there are but very few left who are concerned for the 
benefit and good of the whole From this root have sprung 
many gnevous dissensions amongst the Athenians , and not 
only tumults, but even destructive civil wars in our own 
repubhc , things which a worthy and truly brave citizen, and 
one who deserves to hold the reins of the government, will 
shun and detest , and win ^ve himself so to the service of 
the pubhc, as to aim at no riches or power for himself ; and 
wiB so take care of the whole community, as not to pass over 
any one part of it Such a one will scorn, by the mean arts 
of calumny and a false accusaSon,tobTmgrjthers into hatred 
and disrepute with the people, but will always adhere? to 
Whht is just and hones^and never be drawn from it, whatever 
effeflce may be_takf n by others , nay, wiU rather part with 
^life itself, than do anythmg that is contraiy to the virtues 
r have mentioned. Eager ambition, and contending for 
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honour, is of all things most ruinous and destructive to 
a state , concerning which Plato had said admirably well, — 

‘ that for men to contend and fall out with one another, about 
which should be chief m the management of the state, is just 
as if the ship’s crew should go together by the ears about 
who should be master or pilot of the vessel ’ And the same 
philosopher has given us this for a rule — ‘that only those 
men should be reckoned enemies who have taken up arms 
m opposition to the repubhc , not those who would govern it 
after their own schemes ’ Such was the dissension between 
P A fricaii trs and Q Metellus, without any great bitterness 
or animosities between them Some people think it the part 
of a ’brave and heroic spirit to show heat of anger and passion 
agamst an adversary, but what they say is by no means 
to be regarded, for it is certam, on the other hand, that 
nothing IS more laudable, nothing more worthy of a great 
and brave person, than clemency, meekness, and gentleness 
of spirit. In aties that are free, and where all men in 
common enjoy thre" same privileges, courtesy, and affabihty, 
and a caTm and im^sturbed temper of mmd are pecuharly 
requisite , for to firet on every unseasonable visit, or at every 
imperfinent and troublesome petitioner, makes a man sour 
and morose in his humour , which, as it bnngs no manner of 
good to himself, so it gets him the hatred and ill-will of 
others But though meekness and clemency be laudable 
virtues, yet no farther than as they leave room for a just 
severity, whenever the occasions of the pubhc require it, 
without which a city can never be well governed. Now 
every reproof and chastisement m the first place, should be 
always free from contumehous language, and not mflicted 
for the sake of the person chastismg or reproving another, 
but for the good and advantage of the whole repubhc. 
Dihgent care should be taken, in the next place, that the 
penalty be proportioned to-the-iiature of the cnme ; and that 
some do not pass without ever being questioned, while 
others are punished for the same misdemeanours But of 
all things, anger should be excluded in punishmg; for 
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whoever comes to this work m a passion, will never observe 
that due mediocnty, which equally abstains from too much 
and too httle, so stnctly required by the Peripatetic schools; 
and they have very good reason mdeed to require it , but 
then I cannot but wonder they should commend anger, and 
say, Nature has given it us to good ends and purposes for 
that m truth ought in no case to be allowed of , and it were 
heartily to be wished that the governors of a state would, in 
this particular, be hke the laws themselves, which pumsh 
offenders according^tojuatice, without bemg anyways guided 
by passion. 


XXVI 

Gnaiittss of soul rtqutrts an evnt temper^ free from haughitness tn 
prosper^, and dejection m adversity — In prosperity we should 
especially consult our fnends, and have a care of flatterers — How 
an estate should be got, improved, and used. 


Another great duty of fortitude is, not to be haughty, 
disdainful, and arrqggint when Fortune favours us, and all 
things go forward accordmg to our wishes for it shows as 
■much meanness and poorness of spint to be transported 
with good, as it does with ill fortune ; whereas, on the other 
hand, nothmg is more brave than an evenness of temper in 
every condition, and (as Is reported of Socrates and Laehus) 
a constant refmnihg fhe same am m one's countenance, with- 
out ever seerruhg puffed up or dejected I find that Phihp, 
the king of Macedonia, veas'mferior to his son in the outward 
glory and splendour of his achievements, but very far above 
him m good nature and condescension : therefore the father 
Kept alvmys the character of a great person, whereas the son 
often was guilty ot base and dishonourable actions. It is 


a good rule therefore,.! think, which is given by some men, 
tha^e higher our station in the worTd’is, the more care we 


fake of our hves- and actions, that they be kept within 
##4onipass of lowlmess and humility Panaetius tells us 


ft WaF H nguaTsajujig with his scholar and familiar friend 
men who give the rems to their vicious 
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appetites, and are high and presuming on the greatness of 
their fortunes, should be dealt with like horses, when grown 
fierce and unruly by frequent engagements , for as these are 
dehvered to breakers to tame, and to be made fit for ndmg , 
so those should be brought within the barriers and hmits of 
reason and philosophy, to teach them the uncertainty of all 
human things, and the great volubility and changeableness 
of fortune ’ We should also in prospenty more especially 
make use of the counsel of our friends, and pay more respect 
and deference to their advices than we were wont to do . at 
the same time also we should take great care that we do not 
give overmuch ear to flatterers, nor, suffer ourselves to be 
wheedled and imposed on by their deceitful words for 
there is nothmg wherein we are more apt to be mistaken, 
than m this particular , every one havmg such a fond conceit 
and opmion of himself, as to thmk he deserves those ap- 
plauses which they give him. Hence spring innumerable 
errors m our fives, whilst men, puffed up with a vain 
imagination and mistaken notions of their own great ment, 
are exposed to the raillery of all the world besides, and are 
cheated mto great and dangerous mistakes And so much 
may suffice on this head From what has been said we may 
easily gather that those who are over affairs of the public do 
the greatest actions, and such as express the most bravery 
of mind ; their busmess affording Them more opportumties, 
and there being more men who are concerned m this, than 
m any other method of living whatever. But after all, we 
cannot but acknowledge there are, and have been, a great 
many noble spints, even in a fife of retirement and privacy, 
who, bemg sequestered from the busmess of the world,, have 
given up themselves to inqmnes after truth; and the great 
concernment of the practice of virtue , or else leading a fife 
in the middle, as it were, between the statesman and philo- 
sopher, Have been "dehghted with the management of their 
own private fortunes not scraping up money by all manner 
of ways, or hoardmg it so as to make nobody thd better for 
It , but parting with it freely for the sake of their friends, or 
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to serve the republic, when occasion required it Now this 
private estate I would have, in the first place, to be honestly 
come by, not by any base, scandalous,, or invidious way of 
gaming then let it be distributed to the uses and necessities 
of as many as is possible, provided they are worthy and 
deservmg people , and let it be increased by such ordinary 
methods of savmg and good husbandry as are agreeable to 
the dictates of reason and prudence , and, lastly, let none of 
It be spent in debauchery and luxurious living, but in acts 
of munificence and hberaJity towards others Whoever ob- 
serves these measures lafd down, let his way of life be either 
public or private, may perform all the duties of magnanimity, 
constancy, and greatness of soul, as well as of sincerity, 
fidehty, and dding“goo(H:o mankind. 

XXVII 

The virtues contained under the fourth head of honesty — Whatever is 
honest is becoming, honesty and decenty being really the same thing — 
Two sorts of decorurh, and the nature of each defined 
We are now m the next place to speak of the fourth, and 
only remaining part of virtue or honesty, under which are 
comprehended bashfulness, temperance, modesty, govern- 
ment of the passions, and the observing a just order as to 
time and place in our words and actions ; from all which 
anses a cerfaih engaging kind of beauty and gracefulness, 
which serves to set off and adorn our lives Under this head 
IS contained that becomingness, which is in its nature so 
closely united and nveted to honesty, that there is no way 
left of pulhng them asunder , for whatever is becoming is 
likewise honest, and whatever is honest is hkewise becommg. 
The difierence between them is so very small, that we may 
better conceive what it is, than explain it , for whatever 
becoimngness there is m any action, it immediately anses 
fifom the honesty of it From hence it appears that be- 
eoflungness does not pecuharly belong to this one part of 
^pesty, whereof we are now undertaking to discourse, but 
^ows itself also m each of the three former. To reason, for 
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instance, and discourse according to the rules of prudence , 
to go about nothing but after due consideration, and on every 
occasion to be quick at espying and defending the truth, are 
things that are becoming , whereas to be deceived, to be in 
an error or mistake, and to be imposed on, are very un- 
becoming, as well as to be mad dr beside oneself So agam, 
all actions of justice are becoming , but those ot injustice are 
both scandalous and unbecoromg. The same may be said 
as to the actions of fortitude whatever is done with a manly 
courage and bravery of mind, as it is worthy of, so it be- 
comes a man , but \^atever, on the other hand, shows any 
cowardice or meanness of spmt, is as contrary to becommg- 
ness as it is to true virtue T conclude therefore that the 
decency whereof I am now discoursmg appertameth to each 
of the four parts of honesty, and so appertameth, as not 
to stand in need of any mighty reach of understanding to 
perceive it, but is easily discoverable at the first view , for 
there is somethmg of becoming contained in the very notion 
and idea of all virtue, from which it is distmguished by the 
nund alone, and not by the nature of the thmg itself. Just 
as the beau^ and good colour'of the countenance can never 
be separate from the health of the body, so this becoming- 
ness of which we are speaking, m itself is all one, and, as it 
were, incorporate with virtue and honesty, but may be dis- 
tingmshed from it by thought and imagination. Now there 
are two kinds or sorts of it , the one umversal, which belongs 
to the nature of honesty m general , the other particular, and 
contamed under this, which belongs to the several parts of it 
The former is used to be thus defined , decorum, or be- 
commg, IS that which is congruous or agreeable to that 
excellent part of the nature of man, by which he is distm- 
guished from the rest of the creation. As for the latter, 
which IS contained under this, it is usually described and 
defined to be that which is in such manner agreeable to the 
nature of man, as withal to show somethmg of temper and 
moderation, with a certain sweet air of gentUity and good 
manners 
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Poetical decorum defined — Decent relates both to the actions of the 
body and tnmd — The nature or mmd of man consists of sense and 
reason — The former of these ought to obty the latter 

That this IS so, will more plainly appear, if we consider 
that decorum or convenience of manners, which the poets 
aim at m all their wntmgs ; concerning which, were it any- 
wise necessary to my present purpose, I might largely 
discourse Sulhce it at present for me only to observe that 
the poets are then said to keep this decorum, when each of 
their persons is brought m saying and doing those things 
which are suitable to the character he bears m the world 
Should Aeacus, for example, or Minos say, 

Ev’n let them hate me, whilst they dread me too^, 

The child’s entomb’d m its own parent’s bowels*, — 

It would be an offence against the rules of decency, because 
they pass m the world for men of justice and honesty, 
but let the same be said by a cruel Atreus, and the whole 
theatre shall cTap and applaud it, because it is a saymg very 
agreeable to his character. Now the poet can judge what is 
becoramg and convement for every person, according to the 
character which he bears m the poem . but Nature has given 
every one of us a character, by endowmg us with that 
nobleness and Bxcetience of being, whereby we are set 
above all other creatures. The poets, then, there being so 
great a variety of characters, can see what is becoming and 
convement for all, even the most vicious ; but we have got 
only one character to hve up to,— I mean that which is 
assigned us by Nature herself, a character of temperance 

^ A ■verse out of Emdua. 

V j “to the mouth of Atreus, who 

kmed the duldreu of Thyestes, and served them up to him at 
a banquet. ^ 
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and modesty, of constancy and moderation. And the same 
Nature Tiavmg also taught us that we ought to be careful of 
our carriage and demeanour towards the rest of men, hence 
it appears of how large an extent that becomingness is, which 
belongs to the nature of honesty m general, and also that 
other, which 1s^seen-in the exercise of the several kinds of it 
for as the beauty andT comeliness of the body draws the eyes 
to It by the fit composure of all its members, and pleases us 
only on this account, because all its parts correspond with 
a kind of proportion and harmony; so this decorum, which 
gives a sort oFrustre add grace to our hves, engages the 
approbation and esteem of all we hve with, by that just and 
due order, consistency, and regularity, which it keeps up 
and maintains m our words and actions We ought to have, 
therefore, a certain respect and reverence for all men, and 
desire to be approved not only by the best, but by all the 
world; for not to care a farthmg what it is people think 
of one, is a stgn not only of pnde and conceitethiess, but 
indeed of having perfectly abandoned all modesty But 
here we must observe, that there is a great deal of difference 
between that which justice, and that which this modesty, 
respect, or reverence demands, m relation to other people 
It IS the duty of justice, not to injure or wrong any man , of 
respect, or reverence, not to do anything that may offend or 
displease him , wherein more especially the nature of that 
decorum we are speaking of consists These things then 
bemg thus explained, I suppose it may clearly enough 
appear what that is which we mean by becommg. As for 
the duties prescribed by it, the first thmg to which it 
conducts us is, to demean ourselves suitably and agreeably 
to our nature, and do nothing that may anyways stain or 
deface it, for whilst we take this for our guide and con- 
ductress, it is impossible we should" ever go out of the way , 
but by her shall be led through all the paths of wisdom, 
truth, and understandmg , of justice and beneficence towards 
the society of manMnd", and of true magnanimity and great- 
ness of soul But the nature of decency is more pecuUarly 
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seen m the fourth part of honesty, concerning which we are 
now discoursing , and relates not only to the motions of the 
body, but more especially to those of the mind also , each of 
which then are approved and becoming, when they are such 
as are proper and smtable to nature Now the whole of 
the nature or mmd of man is made up of only these two 
parts the first consists m the sensitive appetite , by the 
blmd and extravagant impulse of which he is hurried and 
transported from one thmg to another • the second is reason, 
which shows and mstructs him in the way of his duty, 
telhng Tiim what he should do, and what not do whence 
it follows that it is reason which ought to be the governing 
faculty, and the appetite to be subject to the commands of it 


XXIX 

Our actions should nathar be rash nor careless, ifc — Watthfulness 
and coMSideratwn necessary for the subdumg of the passions — 
Moderation to be observed in jests and diversions 

Every action therefore should be free, as from precipitancy 
and rashness on the one hand, so from all carelessness and 
neghgence on the other ; nor should anything be done, for 
which we cannot give a suffiaent reason , which is almost 
the very defimhon of duty In order to this the passions 
must be brought under the power of reason, so as neither 
through hastmess to run “before its orders, nor through 
coldness and heaviness to disregard them when given , but 
all then: motions must be so quieted and restrained, as to 
bring no uneasmess or disturbance to the mmd . and from 
this calm and peaceable state of the soul arises that constancy 
and moderation we have mentioned, for when once the 
passions grow unruly and extravagant, and refuse to be 
gmded in their desires and aversions by the rules of pru- 
dence, they vjffl run without question beyond all bounds and 
measure ^ for they abandon and cast off their allegiance to 
reason, which they ought to obey bjy the constiEution of 
nature. By this means are all thmgs turned topsy-turvy. 
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and not the mind only, but even the body also, put very 
much into disorder and confusion Do but mart those who 
are inflamed with a vehement anger or desire, who are 
transported with fear, or an over-great joy, and you will see 
an alteration m their countenances, voices, gestures, and all 
their actions, which suffiaently gives us to understand 
(that we may return again to the duty now before us) how 
necessary it is to restrain and give check to the movements 
of the appetite, and to be always watchful and standing 
on our guard, fliat so we may neither be careless and 
inconsiderate, nor do anything rashly and at all adventures 
for mankind were never designed by Nature merely to sport 
and idle away their time, but to follow after grave and 
serious studies, and business of greater importance than 
play is Not but that jesting and diversion are allowable, 
provided we use them but as we do sleep, and other such 
necessary refreshments of nature, viz after the discharge 
of our serious £uad more .important duties And even then 
we must see that our jesting be neither excessive nor 
immodest, but such as is handsome and becommg a gentle- 
man ; for as boys are allowed not all kmds of sports, but 
only such as have nothing that Is vicious or ill m them , so 
m this jesting we should allow ourselves nothmg but what is 
agreeable to honesty and good manners We may therefore 
observe that jesting or merriment is of two sorts , the one 
clownish, abusive, scandalous, and obscene , the other 
handsome, genteel, mgemous, and truly pleasant Of this 
kind are several instances to be met with, as in our Plautus, 
and the old Greek comedians, so in the writmgs of the 
Socratic philosophers to which we may add the mgemous 
sayings of several men, such as are collected by the 
senior Cato, and usually go by the name of Apophthegms. 
There is no great difficulty then to distmguish between 
a genteel and a clowmsh jest, the one, if brought m at 
a seasonable time, and when a man’s mmd is disengaged 
from business, is becoming for a gentleman , the other, for 
no man at all indeed, when base and unhandsome things are 
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dressed up m filthy and obscene expressions. Our plays 
and recreations must also be kept within their due bounds ; 
and care should be taken that we do not run out into great 
excesses, and suffer the pleasure which we take in them to 
carry us into anytmng that is base or unbecoming Hunting, 
and the exercises of the Campus Martius, supply us with 
examples enough of creditable and manly recreations 

XXX 

The excellence of man's nature necessary to be considered wherein it 
consists— The difference of men's pariicular natures or dispositions 
shown by a number of examples 

But m all mquines concerning what becomes us, it is of 
very great moment to be constantly reflecting how much 
man’s nature excels that of beasts and inferior ammals. 
These have no taste or rehsh for ansdhmg but the pleasures 
of the body, towards which they are carried with a great 
deiil or eagerness , whereas nothmg is more agreeable and 
nounshmg, as it were, to the mind of man, than learning and 
contempTatTon Hence he is always seeking or contrivmg 
something that is new, and is greatly delfghted with seemg 
and hearmg, for the increase of his knowledge and if there 
is any one too much addicted to sensual pleasures, unless 
he IS transftjrrrrcff fffttr a mere- brute, (for some such there 
are, who are ihen m name, and not in reality) but if, I say, 
any one is too much addicted, and suffers himself to be con- 
quered by pleasure , yet, for very shame, he will lude and 
conceal Ms propensities . towards it, as much as possible 
And what Is fEis now but a plai n indication that sensual 
pleasures are unbecoming the dignity of a reasonable 
creature, and ouglBLfQ be despised and rejected by him? 
and that whoever sets any value on them should be sure to 
take care that he keep withm the limits of reason and 
moderation? Hence it follows that we should not have any 
r^^eptto pleasure, but only to the preservation of our health 
ana length, m our victuals, cloflies, and other convemences 
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belonging to the body And does not the consideration of 
the same di^itynnd excellence of our natures plainly inform 
us how base and unworthy a thmg it is to dissolve in luxury, 
softness, and effeminacy , and how brave and becoming it is, 
on the other hand, for a man to lead a hfe of frugality and 
temperance* of stnctness and sobriety ? And here we must 
observe that Nature has given us, as it were, a double part 
to be acted in the world the first is extended to dll men m 
common, forasmuch as we are all of us partakers of reason, 
and that prerogative of our nature, whereby we are exalted 
above other ammals , it is this that conducts us m the finding 
out our duty, and from it all honesty and becommgness 
anses . the second Is appropriate to each m particular , for 
as there is a great deal of difference in bodies, some bemg 
nimble and proper for running, others more lusty, and fitter 
for wresthng , some of a noble and majestic air, others of 
a sweet and engaging kind of beauty 5 so there is no lesd, 
or rather a far greater variety ;n humours Thus Lucius 
Crass us and Lucius Philippus were men of a great deal of 
wit and pleasantry Cams, the son of Lucius Caesar, of more 
than they, and a great deal more studied whereas the young 
Drusus and Scaurus at the same time were men of extra- 
ordmary gravity and seventy Laelius had abundance of 
mirth and gaiety , his famihar, Scipio, much more ambition, 
and greater austenty and strictness of hvfng Amongst the 
Greeks, Socrates ts saSd to have been one that was of a very 
easy and facetious humour , that always loved to be merry 
and jesting, and was a mighty artist at hiding his meaning 
under witty iromes and droll expressions ; whereas Pencles 
and Pythagoras got themselves credit by bemg of exactly 
the contrary temper Hannibal, among the Carthagiman 
generals, and, amongst our own, Pabfus was crafty and 
subtle, one that knew how to disguise hjs mteritions and 
keep his counsel , that could make’ show of one thmg whilst 
he was really designing another , of exi^tiisite skill for con- 
trivmg of stratagems^ and preventing those laid by the 
enemy against himself. In this kind the Grecians give Jason 

£ 
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the Pheraean, and Themistodes, the preference before any 
others , and there is one thing of Solon's, which shows he 
had his share of this_cunning and subtlety, when he feigned 
himself distracted to save his own life, and withal to do 
a good piece of service to the public There are othei s to 
be found of just an opposite humour, who think it unlawful 
to do anything by stratagem and underhand dealing, but are 
ail for simphcity and plamness m their actions, lovers of 
open and undisguised truth, but haters of everything that 
looks like a tnck. There are some that will undergo anything 
in the world, fawn and crouch to any manner of person, 
if they can but obtain their own ends and designs by it , 
as Marcus Crassus, we know, did to Sylla of which sort of 
crafty and complying kmd of people Lysander the Lacedae- 
moman is said to have been the chief, whereas Callicratidas, 
who was admiral of the navy next after Lysander, was qmte 
the contrary Agam, there is as great a vanety m men’s 
ways of discourse, as m their humours and complexions, 
some who are able to speak very nobly can yet suit their 
language to the humours and capacities of the ignorant 
vulgar, as I remember Catullus, father and son, as also 
Muaus Manaa could do , and I have heard old people relate 
the same of Sapio Nasica; but his father, on the contrary, 
he who, by slaying Tibenus Gracchus, put a full end to his 
rumous attempts, had none of that affable way of speakmg, 
No more had Xenocrates, the most rigid and severe of all the 
philosophers , and for that very reason was noted eminent. 
In short, there is almost an mfimte number of these different 
natures and characters m men, not one of which is in itself 
to be condemned^ 


XXXI 

Evvy one should foUooi hts own gentus, so far as tt ts tnnocent 

The more easily then to arrive at that decorum of which 
we are speaking, let every one stick to his own peculiar 
character and humour, provided it has no thin g that is vicious 
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m It I say, provided it has nothing that is vicious in it , for 
we should always take particular care to do nothing that 
IS contrary to that universal character which Nature has 
imprinted on every one of us , but, saving the reverence 
we owe to that, then to hve according to our own particular 
one, so as to follow after that kmd of study, and apply 
ourselves to that course of hfe which is most suitable and 
agreeable to our own incEnations, though others perhaps 
may be more useful and important, for it is in vam to 
struggle against the bias of your nature, or to engage m that 
sort of busmess m which you can never arrive at any per- 
fection From what has been said it more fully appears what 
that IS which we call becommg , smce nothing can be such 
that is done, as we say, m despite of nature, 1 e contrary 
to the bent and tendency of a man’s genius Now it is certam, 
if anythmg m the world is becommg, it is a constant uniformity 
m our whole hves and particular actions , which it is utterly 
impossible we should ever maintain, so long as we run 
counter to our own inchnations, and foolishly follow after 
those of other people for as we should use our own native 
language, which all are supposed to understand best, and 
not lard our talk, as a great many do, with expressions out 
of Greek, who are therefore deservedly laughed at by others , 
so we should keep to one constant tenor and regular conduct 
in our hves and actions, so that nothing may be m them 
which is not well smted and of a piece with the rest And 
this difference m the Characters or natures of men is of so 
great moment, as that m consequence of it one man may 
be obhged to make away with himself, whilst another, 
though like him as to all other cu’cumstances, maybe obhged 
to the contrary. Cato, for mstance, and those who m Afnca 
surrendered themselves to Caesar, were all of them under 
the same condition , and yet any of the rest nught perhaps 
have been blamed for it, had they murdered themselves 
as Cato did, because they were men of less strictness m their 
hves, and less severity in their manners But Cato was 
a person whom Nature had endowed with mcredible firmness 
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and strength of soul, which he had augmented by perpetual 
constancy, and unalterably adhering to his once undertaken 
designs and resolutions it became his character therefore 
to die^ rather than' to see the face of the tyrant How many 
thmgs did Ulysses undergo in his tedious wanderings, when 
he was forced to be at the pleasure of women (if Circe and 
Calypso may be called women), and by fawning words, and 
fair compTsusant speeches, wheedle himself into the favour 
of all he met with 1 How did he bear the contemptuous 
usage of his servants and maids, even in his own palace, 
that at last he might arrive at his wished-for end 1 Whereas 
Ajax, accordmg to the character we have of him, would 
rather have died a thousand deaths tharr ever have submitted 
to such mean comphances These observations should teach 
us all to look carefully every one into himself, and consider 
well what is his peculiar gemus, and endeavour to make the 
best use of it that he is able , and not to be foolishly trying 
expenments, to see how he can succeed in what is another 
body^ taftent , for it is certam, that nothing becomes a man 
so well, as that which is best suited to his own mchnations 
Every one therefore should mform himself thoroughly which 
way his humour and gemus hes, and be severe m examimng 
what he is well fitted or not fitted for* otherwise the players 
may seem to be wiser than we are ; for they, when they 
pitch on what they will act, do not always choose those 
parts that are best, but those that are best suited to them 
humours and abdities They that have the ablest voices, for 
instance, Epigoni, or Medus , they that have most action, 
Menalippa or Clytemnestra , Rupihus, whom I remember, 
had always the part of Antiopa, and Aesop very rarely that 
of Ajax. And shall actors observe this in choosing their 
parts, and wise men not do it in choosing their business and 
way of hving m the world ? We should therefore apply 
ourselves especially to that which iwe find moat agreeable 
to the bent of our natures , but if we should chance to be 
driven on anything which is not so proper for our parts and 
talents, we should make it our business, by care and apph- 
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cation, if not to go through with it the most perfectly that 
IS possible, yet at least with as few faults as we are able 
And let us rather labour to avoid those vices which we are 
naturally mchned to, than try to arrive at those excellences 
and perfections which we were never made for. 


S^XXII 

Duties arising from men’s several stations and ptxfessions in the 

•world— What usually determines men in the choice of a way of life 

But beside those two parts which I have already men- 
tioned, there are still two others remaining behind the one 
IS allotted us by time and chance , the other we ourselves 
choose voluntarily to ourselves To the first appertain one’s 
being a king, a general, or a magistrate , coming of a great 
family, having riches and power, together with the con- 
tranes of all these , which are all of them things that depend 
on fortune, and alter accordmg to the difference of times 
As for the second, it is altogether left to our own choice 
what sort of calhng we have a mmd to be of accordmgly 
some choose to study philosophy, others the civil law, and 
a third sort eloquence , and of the virtues themselves, some 
are desirous of being emment m one kind, and some in 
another Now those men whose fathers or ancestors have 
been eminent m any one kind, for the most part endeavour 
to excel m the same , as Qumtus, the son of Pubhus Mucius, 
did Ml the civii law , Africanus, the son of Paulus, m martial 
achievements and some, not content with the glory of their 
ancestors, have added something else of their own to it, 
as that Afncanus, whom I just now mentioned, who, besides 
his great fame for military exploits, made himself noted for 
his learning and eloquence The same did Tipiotheus, the 
son of Conon, who was equal to his father m the glory of 
war, and obtained that of learning and mgenuity besides 
But it happens s'ometimes, that omitting to Ipread m the steps 
of their fathers, some take new methods and designs of their 
own ; which, generally speaking, is the case with those who 
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are born of mean parents, and propose to nse and make 
their fortunes in the world Each of these things should be 
thoroughly considered and revolved m our mind, whenever 
we dehberate what will become of us The first thing then 
to be determmed is, what sort of men we design to be, and 
what course of hving to take to in the world, which is a case 
of all others the most hazardous and difficult for when 
people are young, and consequently most foolish, they 
generally pitch on that way of life which then best pleases 
tiieir unexpenenced fancies so that they are fixed and 
engaged in a certam course before they have the judgement 
to discern what is best. Prodicus, mdeed (as I find it in 
Xenophon), tells us this story concerning Hercules,—' That 
when he was a youth, which is the proper season allotted by 
Nature for choosmg a way of life, he withdrew himself mto 
a sohtaiy place, and there having found out a couple of 
ways, the one of pleasure, and the otlier of virtue, he sat 
musmg, and considered awhile with himself, which of these 
two he had best to follow’ Such a thmg as this might 
happen to Hercules the son of Jupiter , but it is not for us to 
expect the same, who each of us take whom we please for 
our patterns, and suffer ourselves to be drawn as they lead 
us We have most of us pnnciples instilled by our parents, 
and follow their customs and manners of living , others are 
guided by popular opinion, and Kke that best which takes 
the m.'dSl However, there are some, whether it be out of 
mere good fortune, or a happy temper and disposition of 
soul, or lastly, by the care and instructions of their parents, 
that pursue nght methods and ways of hving. 

XXXIII 

The frinapal thing to be regarded tn the ehotce of a profession is one's 
own gmrus^ next to that, ones fortune in the world— After a man 
has determined, he should adhere to his choice, without great reasons 
to the contrary — Cautions to be observed in the imitation of our 
ancestors 

But those of all are the most difficult to be found, who 
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having sufficient natural parts, or sufficient improvements of 
learning and education, or both these together, have withal had 
due tune to consider with themselves what is the best course 
of life they can follow in the world Now m this dehberation, 
the pnncipal thing which we ought to regard is, each man’s 
peculiar nature and gemus for since the decorum of each 
particular action, as before was observed, is taken from the 
disposition of the person that does it, surely that disposition 
should be carefully consulted before we determine on our 
whole way of living , it is otherwise impossible we should 
keep a duc tenor and consistency m our hves, and not 
sometimes falter m the performance of our duty But though 
Nature in this case has much the greater sway, yet Fortune 
comes in for a share next after her , both of them therefore 
should be duly consulted in making choice of a calling, but 
more especially Nature , for Fortune is inconstant and often 
changing, but Nature is firm, and will abide by us, so that 
for the former to oppose this iSKer, is like a mortal power’s 
contending with an immortal. That man, then, who has 
chosen away of living that is suitable to his nature, provided 
that nature be no ways vicious, should make it his next care 
never to alter it , for nothmg is less becoming than a humour 
of changing but if on trial he should find that he was 
mistaken in the choice of his method, as it is very possible 
that such a thing may happen, there is no way left but to 
unravel again what is already done. If the tunes themselves 
favour the making such a change, it may be the more easily 
and conveniently done , but if not, it must be brought about 
gradually and insensibly, according to that rule which is 
given by wise men. Whenever you design to break off any 
fnendship or displeasing acquaintance, you Should loosen 
the kmot by little and little, and not try to cut it asunder all 
at once , and when by this means we have changed our 
course of life, great care should be taken that we may seem 
to have done it on very good reasons But havmg before 
recommended the mutation of our fathers and ancestors, 
I must here interpose an exception or two m the first place, 
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then, we should take great care not to follow them in any 
thing that is vicious or blamable ; nor, secondly, should we 
attempt it when we find our constitution will not carry us 
through with it. Thus, for instance, the son of the former 
Afncanus, who adopted this latter, being son to Paulus, by 
reason of the weakness and indisposition of his body, could 
not so well tread m the steps of his father^ as his father had 
done tn Those of his grandfather But then if a man be of 
such a constitution, as that he is unable either to plead at the 
bar, or to harangue the people, or conduct an army, he 
should take the more care that he does those things which 
are in his power , such are the duties of Justfce and fidelity, 
of modesty, temperance, and hberality , the performance of 
which may serve to make amends for his want of the others. 
Now the nobfest mhentance that can ever be left by a father 
to his son, and far exceeding that of houses and lands, is the 
fiame of his vtefiies and glorious actions y and for a son 
to live so, as is unworthy of the name and reputation of his 
ancestors, is the basest and most abominable thing m the 
world. 


XXXIV 

Tht respective duties beloftgtttg to each age — Vice doubly evil tn old mm — 
The duties of magistrates, private cituens, and strangers 

And smce each age has its respective duties belonging to 
It, and the same thmgs become not both young and old, 
I must add something also on this distinction It is required 
then of the younger sort of people, that they pay due reve- 
rence to those that are old, and choose out the best and most 
approved among them, by whose counsel and direction they 
may steer their hves , for mdeed the unskilfulness and inex- 
perience of youth-does 'Stand m some need of the prudence 
of old ^e "fo he its guide and director This age especially 
shatfld be kept from all loose and effeminate hving, and be 
mured to labour, and endunng hardships both of body and 
rnhwl 5 that so they may be able to bear the toils and fatigues 
o£ hlislnea^ whether m peace or war , and if they do at any 
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time slacken their mind, and give themselves up to their 
pleasures and refreshments, great care should be taken that 
they exceed not the limits of temperance and modesty And 
in order to this, it would be very convenient, if some aged 
people would keep a constant eye on their sports and recrea- 
tions As lor old men, Tt Ts their duty to lessen the labours 
of the tody, and employ more frequently those oFfhe mind, 
and make it fheir tusiness, by prudent and wise counsels, 
to do what good they can to the younger sort of people, 
to their friends and dependants, and more especially to the 
republic and old men of all things should especially be 
careful not to languish out fheir days m unprofitable idleness 
Luxury and not is unbecommg m all, is perfectly scandalous 
and intolerable m old age, but sTiould lust and.wantonness 
come mto tfie bargain, those who are guilty of it are doubly 
faulty , for, first, they bnng a shame and disgrace on them- 
selves, and withal make the young men more shamelessly 
wicked. Besides these duties already mentioned, it may 
not be amiss to say something of those which pecuharly 
belong either to magistrates, private cihxens, or strangers 
First, then, a magistrate ought to consider that he does m 
his person represent the whole city, and accordingly is 
bound to maintain the credit and dignity of it that he is to 
preserve the laws, and see that aii people have their due 
nghts , remembering that these things are committed to his 
trust, which he is bound to render up faithfully and honestly 
It is the duty of those in a pnvate capacity to hve as the rest 
of their citizens do, neither debasing themselves below their 
just height, nor endeavouring to raise themselves up above 
It, and to follow those things which are honest andjeaceable 
m the commonwealth these are they whom we usually call 
and account good citizens. And, lastly, for strangers and 
sojourners in a place, it is their duty to follow their own 
business, and not intermeddle with, anybody’s else , not to 
take on them what no ways concerns them, or be curious m 
prymg into the secrets of a state with which they have 
nothmg to do. By observing these rules we may, generally 
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speaking, be sUre to find our duty, whenever it is inquired 
what IS suitable and becoming for such a person, such a time, 
or such an age 1 shall only add, that in all our designs, and 
all our undertakmgs, nothing is more becoming than con- 
stancy and regularity 


XXXV 

Dtcorutn shows itself outwardly tn three things rules of modesfy 
taken from Nature tn the frame of our bodies 

But smee this decorum of which we are speaking is seen 
more especially, and discovers itself m our actions, dur 
words, and our carnage and extenor ornaments of the body, 
and consists in one of these three things, in a certain kmd of 
natural beauty and comeliness, in pertinence and well-timing 
our wprds and actions, and such other kind of ornaments 
and outward embellishments as are proper for the business 
one IS going about (things which it is no easy matter to 
express, but I hope I am understood, and that is sufficient), 
and smee that care which we ought to take, of making 
ourselves agreeable to those we converse with, consists in 
a due regulation of these, I shall proceed to discourse of 
them each in particular. In the first place, then, it may be 
worth our observing, how much care and concern has been 
shown by Nature, in ordenng the frame and composition of 
our bodies those parts which were handsome and agreeable 
to the sight, she has placed m view ; but those which could 
not be so handsomely shown, these she has been careful to 
conceal and cover The Cynics therefore are wholly to be 
rejected, and some of the Stoics little better than Cymes, 
who laugh at and blame US for cafiragthose things by their 
proper names which are really dishonest and scandalous m 
themselves, while we count if a shame to speak plainly of 
those, in the doing of whtdl there is no manner of dis- 
honesty— To rob, for example, to cheat, and lead a sensual 
bfe, are actions^h themsHves the most shameful and scan- 
dalous, and yet It is not counted immodest to name them ; 
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whereas an action that is honest and creditable in itself must 
not be plamly mentioned, for fear of its giving offence to 
chaste ears This, and much more to the same purpose, 
they commonly urge against bashfulness , but let us follow 
where Nature has showed us the way, and whatever may 
offend either the eyes or the ears, that let us shun in our 
carnage and conversation In all our postures and gestures 
of body, such as standing, walkmg, sitting, and leaning, nay, 
in our very countenance, in the cast of our eyes, and motions 
of our hands, we should be careful to keep and observe 
what IS becommg , m which there is a double extreme to be 
avoided, that of too much mceness and effeminacy on the 
one hand, and that of mere clownishness and want of breed- 
ing on the other We should therefore take care to be strict 
observers of these rules of modesty, espeaaUy bemg such as 
even Nature herself has directed us to 


XXXVI 

Two sorts of beauty, one proper for men, the other for women-^Rules 
regarding apparil, walking, and outward ornaments — More care 
should be taken to keep decenty tn the motions of the soul — How 
this may be done 

But smce there are two sorts of beauty in the world, one 
of which consists m charms and sweetness, the other in 
gracefulness and majesty, the former of these should be left 
to the women, and the latter only be thought proper for the 
men Hence it follows, that these should avoid all unmanly 
ornaments and niceness m their habits, and the same m the 
motions and gestures of their bodies , for all people hate the 
affected motions and carriage of those whp would be taken 
for masters of a genteel air , and your actors on the stage 
have a great many foohsh impertment gestures, which are 
very displeasmg and offensive to the spectators and in each 
of these kind s, what Is simple and unaffected is always best 
hked anti approved by the world In order to have a true 
^aceful comehness, you must endeavour to keep a good 
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colour in your face ; and the way to do that is to use frequent 
exercise Nor do we forbid men the use of all ornaments 
and graces to recommend them, but only of those that are 
too exqmsite and affected so far they are allowable, as they 
are necessary to keep a man from being thought a clown, 
and from showing a disrespect for the persons he has to do 
with And the same rule may serve very well for our 
clothes , in which to be moderate, as m most other cases, 
IS certamly the best way We should also avoid an effeminate 
softness and slowness in our gait, like those that are marchmg 
along m procession , and no less an over-great hastiness 
and speed, which only begets a depp panting and breathing, 
distorts the face, and perfectly changes the whole air of the 
countenance, which discovers a hghtness and inconstancy of 
humour Now if the motions of the body deserve all these 
pams and concern about them, how much care should we 
take to keep those of the mind within the limits prescnbed 
them by nature and nght reason, which never can be done 
any other way, than by keepmg the soul m such an even 
temper, as not to be concerned or dejected at anything; and 
by a constant care and application of thought, so as to mmd 
nothing but what is honest and becoming Now the motions 
/of the soul are of two sorts, some of them proceeding from 
the reasonable or thinking, others from the sensitive and 
passionate part the former is busied in nothing but search- 
ing and findmg out of truth , by the latter we are pushed 
and driven forward to action. It is our duty therefore to 
eipploy our thoughts about laudable objects, and so to reduce 
and overrule the passiena, as that they may ebb and flow m 
obedience to re^lson 


XXXVH 

shows ttsilf in speaking — Rnles about the manner^ subjects, 
and measures of public oratory and our common talk 

Aifiotber great instance in which this becomingness shows 
itsaalf, I® OUT speech and discourse but whereas of this 
^«^e are sortSj, the one proper only for argument and 
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contention, the other for common and ordinary talk, we 
should make use of that when we plead at the bar, or speak 
m the senate and public assemblies , of this when we meet 
and discourse with our friends, when we walk in any of the 
pubhc places, or are sitting at table, and over a glass of wine 
There are teachers of rhetoric who give rules about the 
former , but there are no rules given about the latter , not 
but that I think there might be some invented, but the 
business is, there is nobody to be found that would study 
them if they were , otherwise masters would never be 
wanting, if there were but learners that would study 
and employ them Hence we are almost overrun with 
rhetoricians, though no small part of the rules which they 
give, viz. those that concern either the words or the sense, 
may be very well apphed to our ordinary discourse The 
voice IS that whereby we can talk, and convey our mward 
thoughts from one to another, in which there are two 
thmgs chiefly required , first, that it bexClear , and, secondly, 
harmomous Each of these must be the gift of Nature, 
and IS not attainable any other way, but where they are 
naturally, practice and exercise ■will increase the one, and 
imitation of those who speak sweetly and agreeably, better 
the other This was the pnncipal thmg in the two Catuh, 
which made them be counted men of judgement and learnmg , 
though they had some skill in the matter it is true, and so 
had some others as well as they, but this one thmg recom- 
mended them so much, that they were esteemed the most 
perfect masters of the Roman language The sound of their 
voices was pleasmg and harmonious , they neither slurred 
over things negligently m their pronunciation, nor yet 
were too exact m expressing every letter, the former of 
which would have made their speech obscure, and the latter 
affected They never spoke so aS to strain their voices, but 
equally avoided the double extreme, that of famtness and 
sickliness, as it were, on the one hand, and of too much 
loudness and elevation on the other Crassus’ discourse 
was full as witty, and not near so barren, 'as that of the 
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Catiib , yet these had as great a reputation as he on the 
siore of good speaking Caesar, who was brother to the 
elder Catulus, was far more facetfous and witty than any of 
them ; so that m court, when before the judges, he would do 
more by his easy famihar way of talking than others could 
do by all the powers of them eloquence Each of these 
thmgs should be dihgently taken care of, if we desire to act 
decently on aU occasions Our common discourse then 
I would have to be such as that wherein the followers of 
Socrates excel ; easy and good-natured, without any stub- 
bornness or stiffness in opinion let it be seasoned with 
miffli ttnd pleasantness, and not be too tedious, pert, and 
assummg, as though it had a right to the attention of the 
hearers, and nobody else had anything to do with it , but 
thmk It reasonable, as in all other cases, so in this of 
discourse, to let every man fairly take his own turn. But 
especially, m the first place, it ought to be considered, what 
IS the nature of the subject we are discoursing on , if it be 
senous, we should handle it with seriousness , but if it be 
merry, with gaiety and hnskness But the most important 
thing to be taken care of is, that our talk do not discover 
any viSousness m our manners , which is apt to appear by 
nothing so much as by falhng too foul on those that are 
absent, either by turning them into ridicule, or misrepre- 
sentmg them by mahcious reproachful language Now the 
subject of discourse m common conversation is usually one 
of these three things , either our own private domestic 
concerns , those that relate to the commonwealth in general , 
or, lastly, some matter of study and learning therefore 
when our talk hegms to ramble from these, we should 
always be careful to fetch it back to them again. But 
whatever subjects present themselves (for we are not all 
pleased with the same things, nor with anything equally at 
dl tunes, but whatever subject, I say, we are on), we should 
consider how far our discourse may be entertaining ; and as 
we could find a time when to begin, so we should ledrn when 
to make mi end. 
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XXXVIII 

Discourse should be free from pension and heaviness — In quarrels 
we should avoid passion — To boast of oneself very unbecoming 

It IS a general rule for the conduct of our lives that we 
make it our business to be free from passion , that is, from 
all violent moBons of the soul, which reject and cast off their 
allegiance to reason. This should be applied to the matter 
now before us , and all our discourse should be calm and 
dispassionate, without any- transports of anger or desire ; 
as also, on the other handf without deadness and heavmess, 
or any such vice and m every company we should care- 
fully endeavour to show a sort of kmdness and respect for 
those persons with whom we converse It sometimes comes 
to pass That chiding is necessary, in which we may be 
allowed a little to raise our voices, and to use more sharpness 
and authonty in our expressions however, we must be 
careful that we do not discover any passion, but let it 
rather be seen that we come to such corrections as physicians 
do to cutting and scarifying wounds, but seldom, and with 
a great deal of regret and unwilhngness and indeed we 
should never come to them at all, unless it be necessary, and 
when no other methods will do any good and even then, 
when we are forced to it, we must be sure, as was said, to 
avoid all anger, for whatsoever is guided by its mfluence 
and directions can never be done with any prudence or 
moderation Our rebukes should be generally mild and 
gende but neverdieless such, as may carry some weight 
and authority along wiEh them , observing a mean betwixt 
too great ea^ess, and breaking out mto angry and contu- 
mehous language. And whatsoever sharpness we may 
express m our reproofs, we should let the person so 
corrected know that we do it altogether for his good, and 
not for any by-ends or self designs In the quarrels we 
have even with our greatest adversaries, whatever dirty 
language may be thrown on us, it is the best way to keep 



our minds calm and sedate, and never let anger break in , 
for whatever is spoken or done m a passion can neither be 
consistent with the rules of gravity, nor be approved of by 
those who are present in the company Lastly, it is a very 
unbecoming thmg for a man to boast of himself in discourse, 
and especTarTy when that which he says is false , wbch 
is but to imitate Braggadocio in the comedy, and make 
himself the laughmg-stock and jest of the hearers. 

XXXIX 

What sort of house ts fitting for a person of honour — Three rules 
to be observed for the keeping of decorum tn our actions 

And smee we take m, or desire at least to take in, all the 
several branches of duty, we must not forget to add a word 
or two about what sort of house is becoming a gentleman 
or a person of honour. Now the main end of building is 
lodgmg, and other necessary uses of a house , and therefore 
the draught or contnvance of it should be smted accordingly 
but we should not so much regard bare necessities, as not 
to have an eye to convemence and magnificence Cneius 
Octavius, the first of that family that was ever consul, built 
him self a noble and magnificent house on the Palatine hill, 
which is said to have gained him a great deal of reputation , 
insomuch, that the people commg usually to see it, the very 
house was supposed to have gone a great way toward 
advancmg its owner, though a kind of upstart, to the dignity 
of consul This some time after was pulled down by Scaurus, 
that so he might make his own somewhat the bigger by it . 
but whereas Octavius, by building his house, had made 
himself consul ; thfs man, on the contrary, by enlarging of 
his, though the son of a great and most eminent citizen, not 
only caused himself to lose that office, but was moreover 
brought into shame and dishonour, and at last utterly ruined 
It 15 well if a man can enhance that credit and reputation he 
has gotten by the splendour of his house , but he must not 
defend on his house alone for it , for the master ought to 
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bring honour to his fine seat, and not the fine seat brmg 
honour to its master But, as in all other cases, a man 
should not have respect to himself alone, but to other people 
also , so it IS in this of a nobleman’s house, which ought to 
be made very large and capacious, because he must keep up 
the laws of hospitality, and entertain multitudes of all sorts 
of persons m it . for a fine and large house that gives 
entertainment to nobody, serves but to reproach and up- 
braid its owner, and especially if it were used to be 
frequently visited under its former master; for i,t is an 
odious thing to have passengers cry, as they go along, 

Ah I good old house, alas thy present lord 

Is widely different from thy former onel 

which may justly be said of but too, too many in our own 
days ^ Care should be taken, especially when a man bmlds 
himself, that he be not too extravagant m his magnificence 
and expenses , which is a. very ill thing, though it had 
no other harm m it but only that one of givmg a bad 
example • for most men are apt, more fhan in anythmg else, 
to imitate the great ones as to this particular Where, for 
example, shall we find the man that rivals the famous 
LucuUus in his virtues? Whereas how many have done 
it m the stateliness and magnificence of his country-houses ! 
But there certainly ought to be some bounds fixed and 
prescnbed to these things, and those to be according to 
the rules of moderation , but the measure whereby we are 
to judge of their being moderate, is their subserviency to the 
ornaments and conveniences of life and so much may suffice 
on this' head. As for our actions, the way to mamtam this 
decorum m them is constantly to observe these three fol- 
lowmg prescripts . first, that we keep all our passions and 
appetites under the government and threcLuu -of reason, 
than which there Ts nothing of greater efficacy towards the 

1 In allusion to some of Caesar’s party, and particularly Marc 
Antony, who mhabited a honse which had formerly been the residence 
of Pompey 

F 
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constant preservation of our duty secon dly, that we consider 
the quality and moment of the thmg of which we go about , 
that so we may proportion our endeavours accordmgly, and 
take neither more nor less pains about it than it really 
deserves, and, lastly, that m all these extenor arcum- 
stances, which are only designed for a genteel show and 
grace of the action, we should keep within the measures 
of prudence and moderation Now the best measure we 
can observe is this , to keep our eyes fixed on those rules 
of decorum I have before laid down, and never to trans- 
gress them But of these three rules the first is the most 
important, that the sensitive part be kept obedient to the 
reasonable 


XL 

Order to be observed tn our words and actions — Wherein 
it coneists—The duties arising from tt 

It remains m the next place that we should speak of that 
order which ;s to be observed m our words and actions, and 
of the proper seasons and opportumties of them And here 
will fall under our consideration, not that which by us is 
most commonly rendered moderation, and signifies the 
keepmg within due bounds ; but that which contams, m the 
notion oftt; the preservation of order We shall crave leave, 
however, to call even this latter by the name of moderation, 
which is thus defined by the Stoic philosophers — ‘ Modera- 
tion IS the knowledge of puttmg whatever we say or do in 
Its proper place’ Whence it appears, that order and the 
well-placing of thmgs are but different words to express the 
same notion for order is defined by the same sect of men 
to be the rangmg of thmgs in their fitting and proper places 
Now the place of an action they tell us is, the season of tune 
for domg if; so that, m short, by moderation here (m^the 
sense 'Bf the word which Fhave just now given), we mean 
no moreThan the knowledge of well-tinung whatever we do 
Prudence may be defined the same way too, about which we 
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have spoken at the entrance of this -work . but now we are 
discoursing of temperance, moderation, and such hke virtues 
What the duties of prudence are, is sufficiently explained in 
its proper place , what those of modesty, and such other 
virtues as serve to recommend us to those we converse with, 
and make up the subject of our present inqmry, remains 
now to be considered In the first place, then, we ought to 
observe such a due regularity and order in our actions, as 
that the several parts of our whole hves, like those of a 
regular and coherent discourse, may agree and be suitable 
one with another . for what is more unseemly, and contrary 
to good manners, than when we are engaged about senous 
busmess, to brmg in some pleasant and merry discourse, 
that is proper for a feast, or over a glass of wme ? If a man 
had some considerable cause on his hands, or busmess that 
required attentive thinking, could any one blame him for bemg 
very thoughtful as he walked or rode ? But should he show 
himself so at a feast among company, it would be counted 
a great piece of rudeness and lU-breedmg, and this for not 
observmg the difference of seasons Now as for those things, 
which notoriously offend agamst the rules of good manners, 
such as for a man to smg openly m the streets, or any other 
gross and apparent absurdity, these are so easy to be ob- 
served by all, that we need give no rules or directions about 
them but we ought more especially to employ our care m 
avoiding those litde unheeded mdecencies, which are hardly 
understood by the generahty of mankmd And as the least 
fault or disagreement m the notes is immediately perceived 
by a skiliul musician, so we should take all imaginable care 
that there be no disagreement m our hves and actions , and 
that so much the more, as the harmony in our hves is of 
much greater consequence than that m our music. 


XLI. 

Decttuy to be observed m the most invkd acttOMS — We ahould observe 
uihat IS unhandsome tn others, and correct tt tn ourselves , asking the 
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adincB of expenmced persons— Some pariicttlar duties to be observed 

by all good men 

As therefore the dehcate ear of the artist can quickly dis- 
cover the least fault mins music, so, would we take as much 
care in detectmg and censurmg our vices, we might from 
the least and most" trivial matters make several oloservations 
that would be much to our advantage, from the movmg 
of our eyes, for example , from our way of smoothing or 
wrmkhng our brows , from the merry or sorrowful air of 
our countenances , from our laughter, freedom, or reserved- 
ness m discourse ; from the raising or falling the tone of our 
voices, and a great many other such httle kind of circum- 
stances, we might easily judge what is handsome and be- 
commg us, and what is repugnant to the rules of our duty, 
and to that which our nature or character requires Now in 
this particular it is a very good way to observe first in others 
how each of these smts, that so we may avoid and correct m 
ourselves whatever we see bad and misbecoming m them 
for, I know not how, we can sooner spy faults m other 
people than we can m ourselves; on which account there 
is no better way to correct any learner, than for the master 
to mimic his faults before him, that so he, perceiving their 
deformity m another, may the sooner be brought to amend 
them m himself Another good way is,, whenever we are m 
doubt and suspense about a duty, to go to some learned or 
experienced person, and ask his advice on the matter in 
question before we resolve and determine vrith ourselves ; 
because, generally speaking, when left to themselves, men 
are apt to be gmded too much by their ovm mclinations and 
natures and m asEhg this ad^ce we should diligently 
observe, not only whpt every one tells us in words, but what 
his r^al inward opinion is, and what reasons and grounds he 
may have for such opimons • for as your statuaries, painters, 
and poets, use to set their works out to be publicly viewed, 
that so they may be able to correct such faults as are gen- 
erally found by spectators in them ; and as they consider 
with themselves and their finends, what oversights or mis- 
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takes they have been guilty of in them ; so should we make 
use of other people’s judgements as well as our own, and do 
or not do, correct or alter a great many things on their 
advice As for those things that are settled by custom and 
civil constitutions, I shall give no directions at all concermng 
them , for they are sufficient directions of themselves • I 
shall only observe that it is a great mistake in any one to 
imagme, because such men as Aristippus and Socrates have 
ventured to say or do a great many things which are con- 
trary to rule and received custom, that therefore he may be 
allowed to do the same , for these were persons of extra- 
ordinary merits, and almost more than hum an perfections; 
and on that account nught demand some privileges, which 
are not to be granted to the rest ot the world But as for 
the practice and manner of the Cynics, it is wholly to be 
discarded , for it is a plam offence agamst the rules of 
modesty, without which nothing can be virtuous and be- 
coming It IS our duty to pay a respect and deference, as to- 
all those that are virtuous and courageous, who consult the 
good and advantage of the repubhc, and serve or have 
served her in any of her interests, so to those also who 
bear any office or command in. the state We should pay, 
m like manner, a pecuhar regard and reverence to old age , 
never resist any public magistrate ; make a distinction be- 
tween citizens and strangers , and of strangers themselves, 
between those ih a private and public capacity In fine, not 
to mention any more particulars, we ought m all cases both 
to keep ourselves, and endeavour to uphold and mamtam 
among others that common correspondence and universal 
soaety that is among all mankmd. 

XLII 

Of thi several sorts of trade, vuhtch are credttahle and which 
not — Husbandry particularly commended 

As for trades, and the ways of gettmg money, which of 
them are creditable and which otherwise, I have only these 
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few things to observe • first, all Those are unworthy ways of 
gaming which procure one a general hatred and ill-will ; as 
that of the usurers and tax-gatherers, for instance secondly, 
those arts are mean and ungenteel, in which a man is paid 
for his work, not his skiU , for the very receiving a reward 
for one’s labour is like taking of earnest to bind Himself a 
slave. Nor are they to be esteemed as better than mean 
and ordmary people, that buy thmgs up by wholesale of the 
merchants, to retai-them out agam by little and httle ; for 
what they gam is but a very poor ousmess, unless they are 
guiltj of rfjominabte lying,^ than which there is nothing in 
the world more scandalous Agam, all handicraftsmen have 
but a mean sort of calhng , and it is impossible that a work- 
house should have anythmg that is-gent6Bl m it Farther 
yet, all those trades are pitiful and low, that purvey and 
cater for the satisfymg men’s pleasures ; fishmongers, 
butchers, cooks, &c , as Terence reckons them up , to which 
we may add, if you please, perfumers, dancing-masters, and 
those who supply us vwth dice or cards. But arts that have 
somethmg of knowledge and skill in them, or those that are 
useful and necessary for the public , such as physic, for 
instance, or arcMtectUre, or the mstrucbon and education 
of youth m good manners.,-— these are very creditable and 
commendable m those whose rank and condition is siuted 
for such employments. As for merchandise, it is sordid and 
mean, when the trade that is driven is httle and mconsider- 
able , buf when it takes in a great quantity oTbusiness, and, 
bnnging home goods from every country, sells them out 
again without lymg.or deceivmg, we can hardly say but that 
it is creditable enough nay, it is most certainly very com- 
mendable, when those who are concerned in it only design 
(after they are sated, or rather contented with what they 
haye gamed), to betake themselves wholly from the haven 
to the country, as before they had done from the sea to the 
haven, and there enjoy quietijr Their private possessions 
But among all the methods Gt enfichmg oneself, there is no 
one better, no one more profitable, and pleasant, and agree- 
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able, no one more worthy of a man and a gentleman, than 
that of manurmg and tilhng the ground ; concerning which 
I have spoken at large m my Cato Major, whence you may 
borrow what is necessary to be said on this subject. 


XLIII 

Tha duties of prudmca, or finding out truth, and those of justice, 
or maintaining human society, compared the preference given to 
the latter 

And thus have I finished what I had to say on the first 
question ; and, I think, sufficiently made it appear how the' 
particular instances of duty are to be drawn fi’om the several 
heads of honesty But it often comes to pass that those very 
things themselves which are honest, nval as it were, and 
come mto competition with one another, so as to make it be 
another question, of two that are honest, which is the most 
so , which IS a pomt not mentioned at all by Panaetius • for 
the whole of virtue receivmg^itsjoseJrom those four fountains ; 
— first, prudence, or the knowledge of truth ; secondly, justice, 
or doing good to the community and society of mankind , 
thirdly, fortitude, or greatness of soul; and, lastly, tem- 
perance, or moderation ; — it cannot but happen that several 
of these must be compared together before we can be able 
to satisfy ourselves which it is our duty to prefer First, 
then, if the duties of justice, or preservmg the community, 
and thoM of prudence, or the knowledge of truthj should 
come into competition one with another; the former, 
I thmk, should take "place oT the latter, as being more 
consonant to the dictates of nature, which may easily be 
proved by this followmg argument Suppose a wise' man 
to be in such a place as afforded him all tEe conVemences 
of hfe, and all the cq^iofEOHMes of leisure m abundance, 
so that he nught study and contemplate everything that was 
any ways worthy his knowledge or contemplation; yet 
were he wholly deprived of aU company, and had nobody 
ever come near him to be seen, he would qmckly be tired, 
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and grow wear^ of hia life. Again, the principal of all the 
virtues IS that sort of wisdom which comprehends the 
knowledge of thin^ hath divine and human , that is, the 
society and relation of men with the gods, and with one 
another If then this, as most certainly it is, be the greatest 
virtue. It follows, that duties which flow from society must 
as certamly be the greatest ; Sir the deepest knowledge and 
contempTalJon of nature is but a very lame and imperfect 
business, uiStess it proceed and tend forward to action. 
Now the occasions wherein it can show itself best consist 
m maintaimng the interest of men, and of consequence 
belong to the society of mankind whence it follows, that 
the maintaining of this should in reason take place before 
lear ning and knowledge Nor is this any more than what 
all good men show they judge to be true by their actions 
and practices for who is there so wholly _ addicted to 
contemplation and the study of nature, as that, if his country 
should fall into danger, while he was in one of his noblest 
researches, he would not immediately throw all aside, and 
run t<5 Its rehef with all possible speed , nay, though he 
thought he nught number the stars, or take the just dimen- 
sions of the whole wui'tttt And the' same would he do in 
the case of any danger to a fhend or a parent From all 
which things it imdeniably appears that the duties of know- 
ledge and searching after truth are obhged to give Way to 
the dulTes oT j'usfTce, whidh consist m upholding soaety 
among men, than which there is nothing for which we 
should be more concerned. 


XLIV 

Man by nature a social creature — Knowledge of little use, unless it do 
good to the world — Necessity not the reason of wen's joining in 
societies 

N^y, those very men, who have spent their whole lives 
in philosophy and learning, have yet always endeavoured, 
as much ® they coulch to be serviceable to the interest and 
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good of mankind for many brave men, and very useful 
members of their several states, have in great part been 
made such by their institutions. Thus Epaminondas, the 
famous Theban, was indebted for his education to Lysis, 
the Pythagorean , Dioir of Syracuse, for his to Plato , and 
the same may be said of a great many others even I myself, 
whatsoever service I have done the republic~if, at least, 
it may be •smri that I have done it any service, must wholly 
ascnbe it to that learning and those mstructions I received 
from my masters Neither is their teaching and instructing 
others determined to the time of their living here , but they 
continue to do it even after they are dead, by the learned 
discourses which they leave behind them : for there is no 
one point they have left unhandled, relating either to the 
laws, customs, or discipline of the commonwealfh , so that 
they seem to have sacrificed their leisure and opportumhes 
of study to the benefit of those who are engaged in business , 
and thus we see how those men themselves, whose hves 
have been spent in the pursuit of wisdom, have nevertheless 
endeavoured by their learning.and prudence to be some way 
profitable ta the, eammumty of mankind. And for this one 
reason, persuasive speaking, if lomed with prudence, is 
a greater accomplishment than the acutest thinking, if 
destitute of eloquence for thinking is terminated m itself 
alone, but speakmg reaches out to the benefit of those with 
whom we are joined in flie same society Now, as bees 
do not therefore umte themselves together, that so they may 
the better prepare their combs, but therefore prepare their 
combs, because they do by nature umte themselves together ; 
so men, and much more, being creatures that naturally love 
soaety, in. cfinseguencfi of that, seek how they may find 
methods of hvmg happily m it Hence it follows, that the 
knowledge of th rngs. unless it is accompanied with that sort 
of virtue which consists in defending and preserving of men, 
i, e, m the maintenance of human society, is but a barren 
and ftmtless accomphshment^^ and even greatness of soul, 
Without a regard to this soaety and conjunction, is very 
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little better than savageness and barbarity Thus we may 
see, that the getting of knowledge is a duty of much less 
concern and moment than the preservmg this society and 
union amongst men It is a very false notion that hath been 
advanced by some people, that necessity alone was the 
motive to this society, which we have so often mentioned ; 
and that men would never have associated together, but 
that they were not able, m a sohtary hfe, to furnish themselves 
with the necessanes of nature; and that every great and 
exalted genius, would Providence supply him with food 
and the other convemences of life, would withdraw from 
all busmess and Intercourse with mankmd, and give himself 
whciHy to study and contemplation. This is not so ; for 
he would avoid solitude, endeavour to find a companion in 
his studies, and always be desirous of teaching and learning, 
of hearmg an? speakmg from all which things it is abun- 
dantly evident that the duties belonging to human society 
should m reason take place before those which relate to 
machve knowledge. 

XLV 

The duties of tnatniatHtttg society not always preferable to those of 
temperance^ modesty, &‘C — What duties of justice ought to take place 
of others. 

It ought perhaps to be inquired here, whether the duties 
of this soaety, which is thus agreeable to the prmciples 
of nature^ ought always to be preferred before the duties of 
temperance, decency, and moderation. Indeed I think not ; 
for some thmgs are so very highly scandalous and abominably 
wicked, that a wise man would hardly be guilty of them, 
supposmg he could bring safety to his country by it 
Posidomus has heaped up a great many mstances of thmgs 
of this nature These then must never be done for one’s 
country , nor will one’s country ever desire that they should : 
for the best of it is, it is impossible such a conjuncture should 
happen, as can make it be the mterest of any repubhc to 
have wise men be guilty of such abommable actions. We 
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may lay down this then for a certain conclusion, that when 
several duties come into competition, those should take place 
before any others which relate to the maintenance of human 
society • for wise and considerate acting is the end of all 
knowledge and prudent thinking; and by consequence, the 
former is more valuable than the latter And so much may 
suffice on this subject ; for I think I have sufficiently cleared 
the way, so that hereafter there will be no difficulty to know 
which duties are to be preferred. Those very duties which 
relate to society are of different rates and degrees among 
themselves, but it 'is no hard matter to see m what order 
they ought to be performed as, m the first place, those 
to the immortal gods, secondly, to our native country, 
thirdly, to our parents; and so ton to all others in their 
respective places What has been said in a few words 
on this last head, I hope is sufficient to make it appear 
that It IS usual for men not only to doubt whether such 
and such an action be honest or dishonest ; but also, of two, 
that are both of them honest, which is the most so This 
IS one of those two heads which I at first observed were 
omitted by Panaetius Let us now pass on to the remainmg 
part of our proposed division. 



BOOK II. 

I 

Subject of Hits second book— He applies hvmself to the study of philosophy, 
as his greatest consolation amidst the calamities of his country 

What those duties are^ son Marcus^ which honesty and 
virtue require of us^ and how they arise from their several 
fountams, is, I think, plain enough from the former book. 
I am now in the next place to speak of those others which 
wholly regard the convenience of life, and are requisite for 
the getting and enjoyment oJ those things which serve 
for our comforfahTe subsistence here, such as mterest, 
nches, 3Ec 3Lnd here 1 told you the common heads of 
dehberation-were, what is profitable and what unprofitable ? 
and, of several profitables, which is more, and which most 
of all such ? Concermng which I shall begin to speak, after 
I have premised but a word or two m vindication of myself 
and my present undertakmg for though my books have 
excited several both to the readmg, and even ■writing of 
philosophy , yet I am now and then apt lo afraid, lest 
some, who are otherwise very good men, should hate and 
despise the very name of that study, and wonder at me 
for bestowing such portions of my time and pains m so very 
ftuitless and msignificant a manner To whom I answer, 
that so long as the repubhc was governed by those, to 
whose care and management she had intrusted herself, 
I was ever dffl^ent, and employed all my thoughts for her 
good and preservation * but when one man ^ had seized her 

^ Jehus Caesar, who, having conquered Pompey, got the 'whole power 
of Rome into his hands. 
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wholly to himself, and there was no place left for my counsel 
or authonty, and when I had lost those extraordinary 
persons, who had been my companions in labouring for her 
interest, I resolved not to sink into anguish and despair, 
which had wholly Qvnrwhelmed me if I had not resisted 
them , nor to follow such pleasures or idle ways of hving as 
were improper, and unbecoming a man of leammg T could 
heartily wish, had Tt so pleased the gods, that the repubhc 
had continued in its ancient condition, and never fallen into 
the hands of those men who are not so much for changing 
as overturning everythmgl I would then, as I did in its 
flourrshing circumstances, spend my time rather m business 
than wnting; and what I did write would not be things 
of this moral nature, but my pubhc orations, as I have often 
done But when the poor state, which had taken up all my 
care and thoughts, and for which I had laboured with all 
my power, was utterly ruined and sunk into nothing, there 
was quickly no room left for such orations, either at the bar 
or in the senate-house • and my active mind, which had 
always been employed in that kind of studies, now not bemg 
able to he wholly idle,.! thought I could find out no better 
way to get rid of those troubles which oppressed my mind, 
than by returmng agam to the studies of philosophy I had 
spent a good part of my time in these whilst I was young, 
for the Improvemenf of my reason , but when I came once 
to be a candidate for places, and devoted myself to the 
service of the pubhc, I had little time left for philosophical 
mquiiTSS, orily so much as could he spared from the business 
of my friends and Tlrr^tate , which was wholly taken up in 
nothing else but reading, without any leisure at all for 
wnting 

II 

The commendation and definitions of wisdom and philosophy — The 

opinion of the Academics, and why thiy dispitte against everything 

However, then, we have this advantage in the midst of all 
our misenes and calamities, that by them we are brought to 
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the writing of those things which were not sufficiently known 
amongst us, though nothing m the world more deserves our 
knowledge for what is there, O ye gods ' more desirable 
than wisdom ? what more excellent and lovely in itself? 
what more useful and becoming for a man ? or what more 
worthy of Els reasonaETe nature f N ow those who are busied 
m the pursuit of this are called philosophers, and the word 
philosophy signifies no more, if you would take it hterally, 
than a certain desire and Jove for wisdom and wisdom is 
defined by fhe old philosophers, the knowledge of thmgs 
both divme and human, together with the causes on which 
they depend , the study of which whosoever finds fault with, 
I confess T cannot perceive what it is he would commend , 
for what study is there that brings so much quiet and satis- 
faction to the mmd, if these are the things which we propose 
to ourselves, as theirs, who are always searching out some- 
thing which may contribute to the welfare and happiness of 
their hves ? Or if it be virtue and constancy that we desire, 
either this is the method of obtammg them, or else there is 
not any to be found m the world To say there is no art m 
those weightier concerns, when none of the most tnvial 
matters is without art, becomes only those who talk without 
t hinkin g, and deceive themselves m the most important 
busmess but if there is an art of attammg virtue, in what 
other way do we hope to find it, if this be forsaken of which 
I am now speakmg ? But these things used to be more fully 
handled, when we exate and persuade men to cultivate phi- 
losophy, which I have endeavoured to do in another work\ 
My design at 'present was only to show why I particularly 
chose this study , bemg thrust from all busmess and concern 
m the government There are others, and those men of no 
small leammg, who object agamst me, and ask if I am not 
mconsistent with myself, who affirm, that nothmg at all can 
be known, and yet have discoursed on several subjects, and 
at this very time am laymg down rules and directions about 


^ A hook entitled Hortensius, unfortunately lost. 
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duty? I could wish those persons had understood our 
opinions a httle more thoroughly , for we are not of those 
whose minds are perpetually wandenng in uncertamties, 
and have nothing whereby to determine their assents , (for 
what sort of mind must a man needs have, or rather what 
hfe must he needs lead, when he is utterly debarred from 
all hberty of disputing, and observmg any regular conduct 
m his actions ?) nor yet of those others, who call some thmgs 
certam and others uncertain but rejectmg both these, we 
say some thmgs are probable, and others improbable. Is 
there anythmg then that should hinder me from appro vmg 
of that which I thmk most probable, and laymg aside that 
which I think the contrary ? Or where is the mconsistency, 
if, leavmg that arrogant pretence of demonstrating, I am 
neither too rash nor presumptuous m my opmions, which of 
all things m the world is the farthest from wisdom? Now 
this is the reason why we Academics dispute against every- 
thing, because what is probable could not appear without 
comparmg the arguments on either side of the question. 
But these things are cleared, I think, accurately enough m 
my books entitled ‘ Academical Questions ’ But you, my 
son, are already engaged m the study of a most noble and 
ancient phUbsophy^, and have got Cratippus for your master 
and mstroctor, who Is hardly mfenor to its most glonous 
founders . however, I would have you acquainted with our 
doctrmes®, which are very htde different from those of your 
own sect. But it is high tune now to return to our purpose. 


m 

The knowledge of honesty « of greatest moment — Profit and honesfy 
really the same — The dttnston of thmgs profitable and hurfUl to mm 

There bemg then, as was before observed, five general 
heads of dehberatmg and consulting for the finding out our 
duty ; two of which relate to what is honest and becoming , 

^ The Peripatetic. ® The Academic. 
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two to the use and conveniences of life, such as plenty, 
power, nches, &c , and the fifth to the teaching us how we 
ought to choose, if any of the former should seem to contra- 
dict and run counter to one another ; — we have gone through 
with that wherein honesty is the question, with which I desire 
you would he more especially acquainted The point which 
now comes under consideration is what usually goes by the 
name of profitable , concerning which custom is mightily in 
the wrong, and by httle and httle has brought it to such 
a pass, as to make a distinction between profit and honesty , 
and settle it as a constant and received maxim, that a thing 
may be honest without being profitable , and again, may be 
profitable without bemg honest , the most permcious error, 
and most destructive of all goodness, that ever could have 
crept mto the minds of men The greatest, however, and 
most emment philosophersj have been always so strict and 
severe m tHeir writings, as to make the three natures of 
justice, profit, and honesty be blended and interwoven 
together m reahtyi and distinguishable only by an act of 
the imnd for whatever is just, say they, the same is also 
profitable , and whatever is honest, the same is also just ; 
whence it follows, that whatever is honest, the same must 
be also profitable Did people but consider this matter as 
they ought, they would not, as now they commonly do, 
admire a crafty and subtle sort of fellows, and esteem that 
wisdom which m truth is roguery This error therefore 
should be wholly rooted out of the minds of men, and all 
should be taught, that if they ever hope to obtain their ends, 
they should not set about it by the ways of knavery and 
underhand dealmgs, but by justice and integrity m their 
designs and actions Now all thmgs that tend to the good 
and preservation of the life of man, are either inanimate, 
such as gold, silver, the productions of the earth, and such 
Eke, or animals,. which have natural powers, inchnations, 
and ^pebtes Of these some are unreasonable and others 
reasonable - the unreasonable are horses, oxen, and other 
sorts of cattle , to which we may add bees, which produce 
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and make something that contributes to the convemence of 
the life of men, the reasonable are gods and men The 
means for procuring the favour of the gods is to live a religious 
and holy hfe , next to the gods, there is nothing so capable 
of contributing to the happiness and welfare of men as men 
themselves The same distribution may serve for those 
things which tend to the hurt and mconvemence of men 
But because it is believed that to hurt is mcompatible with 
the divine nature, the gods for that reason are excepted 
here , so that men are supposed, of all things m nature, to 
do both the most service and disservice to one another for, 
first, those thdligs which are called manunate are most of 
them owing to the mdustry of men ; which we neither could 
get if it were not for their labour and art in procuring them, 
nor afterwards use without their assistance . for where 
should we have such a science as physic, as navigation, or 
agnculture ? How should we gather and preserve our corn, 
and the rest of our fruits, if it were not for men ? and then 
how should those commodities which we want be imported, 
or those with which we abound be exported, if there were 
not men to do each of these works ? In like manner how 
could stone be fetched out of the quarries for our necessary 
uses ? How could iron, brass, gold, and silver be dug and 
drawn out from the bowels of the earth, did not men set 
their hands to work for these purposes ? 


IV 

Tht advantages arising from men's jotmng m society 

So houses, which serve to defend us from the extremities 
of heat and cold could neither at first have been made by 
mankmd, or afterwards, if by earthquake, tempest, or length 
of days, they had fallen to decay, have been repaired or 
rebuilt, had not men joined together m one common society, 
and learned to borrow help and assistance of one another 
To this industry of men we are also mdebted for conveyances 

G 
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of water, for making new channels and arms to rivers, and 
for turmng the streams after such a manner, as thereby to 
water and fatten our grounds, for throwing up banks to 
defend us from the waves, and making of new harbours in 
convenient places. From all which instances, and a great 
many others, that might easily be produced, it is abundantly 
maniiesf that the fruits and advantages reaped from those 
thmgs which are called inanimate, are entirely owing to 
men’s labour and industry secondly, those we receive from 
unreasonable animals, how very little and inconsiderable 
would they be if they were not augmented by the same 
people’s industry ? for who was it but men that first dis- 
covered the uses to which beasts in their several kinds might 
be serviceable ? and how at this time could we feed or break 
them ? How could we keep them, and get the most profit 
and advantage by them, without the endeavours and assist- 
ance of the same men ? It is they that destroy us those 
creatures which are hurtful, and piocure for us those which 
may be serviceable to us Why need I mention a multi- 
tude of arts, which are absolutely necessary to our well- 
bemg here ? for what help or succour could those that are 
sick, or whaflE pleasure Ihose that are healthy, find ? how 
could mankmd be supplied With victuals, and other con- 
vemences or comforts of hfe, if it were not for that number 
of callings m the world, which are wholly designed to pro- 
vide them of such thmgs , by means of which men have 
improved their way of kvmg, and are raised to a condition 
so far above that of unreasonable animals ? Agam, cities 
could neither have been built nor frequented without a com- 
mumty and society of men hence have ansen all laws and 
customs 5 the bounds of equity and justice have been settled , 
and a certain and regular method laid down for the conduct 
of men’s hves This has brought modesty mto request, and 
filed off the natural roughness of men’s tempers , has con- 
tributed to the greater security of their hves, and estabhshed 
such a commerce and correspondence among them, as by 
nnitual givmg and receiving of benefits, by bartering and 
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changing one commodity for another, one convenience for 
another, supplies them to the full with whatever they stand 
in need of 


V 

Nothing th« caust of so much good or evU to men as they themselves 
art to one another — What ts the office of vtrtue 

We dwell much longer than we need on this subject for 
who does not see, which Panaetius has spent many pages to 
make out, that neither a general m war, nor a statesman 
in peace, could ever perform any glonous exploits, or do 
any notable service to die pubhc, without the concurrence 
of other men’s endeavours ? To confirm this' assertion, he 
bnngs mThemIStocles, Pencles, Agesilaus, and Alexander, 
and tells us that no one of ail tiiese, without the assistance 
of others to support them, could ever have achieved such 
, glorious actions. What he tells us is undoubtedly true, and 
such a number of witnesses altogether superfluous. And as 
men thus receive most extraordinary benefits, from agreemg 
and conspinng to lend mutual assistance , so, we shall find, 
on changing the scene, that there are no misfortunes or 
calamities so great as those which they bnng on one another 
Dicaearchus, a learned and eloquent peripatetic, has written 
a whole book concerning the destruction of men, where, 
first having reckoned up all other causes of it, such as m~ 
undations, pestilences, and fammes, and even sudden incur- 
sions of furious wild beasts, by which he assures us some 
whole nations have been devoured , and then placing on the 
other side, wars, seditions, and such like misfortunes, which 
men were the occasion of, he endeavours to show, at the 
foot of the account, that a great many more have been 
destroyed by these than by all other accidents or ca l a m ities 
whatsoever This then bemg mdisputably true, that the 
goods men enjoy, and the evil they suffer, proceed for the 
most part from men themselves , — I ,lay down this as one 
prmcipal part of virtue, to procure the good-hkmg and 
favour of men, and so to engage their endeavours and 
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affections, as to make them still ready to do us any kindness 
It is the busmess therefore of labonous callings to supply us 
■with all the convemences of hfe, which may be had from the 
use of manimate bemgs and unreasonable ammals , but to 
gam the affections of men on our side, and beget in them 
^ways a readmess and desire to advance our interest, is a 
work that requires the wisdom and virtue of the greatest 
men for the whole work and exercise of virtue in general 
consists m some one of these three thmgs the first is a 
knowledge^ in all we undertake, of what is agreeable to truth 
and smcenty j what is becommg and suitable to every one’s 
character , what will be the consequence of such or such 
actions ; what are the materials out of which things are 
made, and what the causes that first brought them mto 
being the second, a restraining the violent motions and 
passions of the soul, and bnngmg the irregular mchnabons, 
of the appetite under the power and government of reason 
the third is a skilfiilness of address in our carnage, and a 
wmnmg demeanour toward the rest of men, with whom we 
are joined m one common society , that so by their help we 
may be supphed m abundance with all those things which 
our natures stand in need of, and by the same may be 
enabled, should any injury be offered us, to keep ourselves 
secure from the -violence of it , and not only so, but to re- 
venge ourselves also on the guilty person, and inflict such 
punishments as are according to the rules of humanity and 
justice. 


VI 

How far th$ power of Foriuru rtaches — Tht several reasons why 
men favour any om, or submit to hts authority 

What means should be used for gaining and securing men 
firm to OUT mterests, we should mention immediately, but we 
have one observation to make beforehand there is no one 
but knows that the power of Fortune is very great, both as 
to the good and ifl success of our actions . for when she 
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favours us we quickly arrive at our desired haven , but when 
she turns against us, we as quickly are shipwrecked and run 
aground Now of those events which depend on fortune, 
there are some that do but rarely come to pass , such as 
storms, tempests, shipwrecks, rums, fires, &c, which pro- 
ceed from inanimate beings, and from brutish animals, 
kicks, bites, pushes, &c , all which, as I said, do but rarely 
happen, but the overthrows of armies, as of three but a 
while ago ^ and a great many others at several times ; the 
deaths of commanders, as lately of a great and extraordinary 
person®, the hatred and violence of the enraged multitude, 
and, as a consequence of that, the banishments, flights, and 
utter undoings of well-deservmg atizens, as also on the 
other hand prosperous successes, such as honours, commands, 
victones, &c , though they are all of them fortuitous things, 
yet they cannot succeed either the one way or the other 
without the assistance and endeavours of men This being 
noted, we are now to discourse of those ways and methods 
whereby men are drawn and mclmed to be for us, and to 
endeavour all they can for our interest and advantage , on 
which if we seem to dwell longer than we should do, I 
desire the usefulness of the subject may be considered, and 
then we may possibly be thought too short Whatever then 
IS contnbuted by men toward any one’s advancement m 
nches, honours, power, &c , is always done on some of these 
motives ; first, firamf kmdness, benevolence, or ^ood-will, 
when for some reasons they love any person , secondly, 
honour or admiration, when they respect any one for his 
virtues, and fhink he deserves to be highly promoted , 
thirdly, confidence, trust or rehance, when they thmk they 
may safely confide in a man, as one that will certainly take 
care ofEheir aSaIrs , fourthly, fear, when they Stand m any 
awe of fiis power and authority , fifthly, hope, when they 

1 That of Pompey at Pharsaha , his eldest son’s at Mnnda m Spain ; 
and Juba and Saplo in Africa. 

* Poijapey, who, after his defeat at Pharsaha, flying into Egypt, was 
there treacherously murdered. 
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expect to get something from him, as when pnnces or 
popular men promise great donations , and, last of all, hire, 
when they are drawn to it by money or presents , which is 
much the most pitiful and sordid way, as for those on the 
one hand that are taken by it, so likewise for those that 
endeavour to make use of it, for it is never well when 
people shall attempt to get that by money which ought to be 
the reward of virtue and ment Ho'vveverj seeing sometimes 
one must have recourse to tins method as a refuge, I shall 
give some rules for our direction m the use of it , but first 
speak of those that are more nearly related to virtue and 
honesty In much the same manner, and for several such 
reasons, men submit to the power and authority of another, 
either because they have a kmdness for him ; or have for- 
merly received some obligations from him , or respect him 
for his worth , or hope they shall get something by it , or 
fear they shall be torced to it, if they do not do it voluntarily; 
or are drawn by fair promises and large donations , or, lastly, 
as we see it too often pracfised m our own repubhc, are 
downnght hired to ft. 


A governor should endeavour to make himself loved, and not feared 

Now of all those methods, which tend to the advancement 
and mamtenance of our mterest, there is none more proper 
and convenient than love, and none more improper and in- 
convement than fear for, as it is very well observed by 
Enmus, whom men fear they also hate , and whom they 
hate they wish out of the world but that no force of power 
or greatness whatever can bear up long against a stream 
of pubhc hate, if it were not sufBciently known before, was 
of late made appear by an mstance of our own and not the 
violent death of that tyrant^ who by force of arms 
oppressed the aty, which now most obeys him when taken 
out of the world, but the like untimely ends of most other 

^ Julius Caesar 
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tyrants, who have generally been attended by the same ill 
fate, IS a manifest token that the hatred of the people is able 
to rum the most absolute authonty , for obedience, pro- 
ceeding from fear, cannot possibly be lasting , whereas that 
which IS the effect of love will be faithful for ever It is well 
enough m those who by open force have reduced any naton, 
and accordingly rule it with a high hand, if they do some- 
times use ngour and seventy, hke masters towards their 
slaves when there is no other way of holding them m sub- 
jection but for those who are magistrates in a free city, 
to endeavour to make themselves feared by the people, is 
one of the maddest and most desperate attempts on the face 
of the earth for though a man should by his power and 
greatness oppress the laws and overawe hberty by terror 
and threateiungs, yet sfni they will find time to recover 
again , Srst, by the pnvate resentment of the citizens, and 
afterwards by their choosing, in secret counsels, some 
worthTer person to free them from the oppressor and 
Liberty, ^er she has been chamed up awhile, i^always 
more fierce, and sets her teeth m deeper, than she would 
otherwiseTiave done If she had never been restramed Let 
us therefore embrace and adhere to that method which is 
of the most umversal mfluence, and serves not only to secure 
us what we have, but moreover to enlarge our power and 
authonty; that is, In short, let us rather endeavour to be 
loved than feared, which is certainly the best way to make 
us successful, as well in our private as our pubhc busmess 
for those who desire to have others to be afraid of them, 
must needs be afraid of those others m their turns What, 
for instance, shall we imagine of the elder Dionysius ? With 
■wdiat eternal fears and apprehensions must he needs be 
racked, when, danng not to venture his throat to any razor, 
he was forced even to singe off his beard with cods ? Or 
what of Alexander, who was sumamed the Pheraean ? In 
what torment, thmk we, must he perpetually live, when, as 
It is usually reported of him, he dared not so much as to nse 
from table, and go to his own wife Thebe’s chamber, whom 
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he loved with an entire affection, without a barbanan, and 
him, as It IS said, too, a branded Thracian, to lead the way 
with his naked sword , and would always despatch some of 
his guards before him, to search all the clothes and coffers 
of the women, for fear lest any weapon might be concealed 
within them? O miserable and unhappy man, who could 
think a barbanan, one who carried the marks of his con- 
dition m his forehead, would be faithfuller to him than his 
own wife ' Neither, it seems, was he mistaken in it , for he 
was afterwards murdered by her mshgation Nor indeed 
can any authonty, how absolute soever, subsist very long 
when It is thus generally feared. Phalans himself, who is 
particularly remarkable for his barbarous cruelties, may 
serve for a witness to this truth ; who was not destroyed by 
domestic treachenes, hke that Alexander whom I just now 
mentioned , nor yet by some few men conspinng his death, 
like our late tyrant j. but by a general insurrection of aU the 
Agngentmes fallmg on him at once Again, did not the 
Macedonians revolt from Demetrius, and all with one consent 
march over to Pyrrhus ? And when the Lacedaemonians 
grew insolent and tyrannical, did not their allies on a sudden 
forsake them, and show themselves idle and unconcerned 
spectators ot their rum at Leuctra, without ever stirnng one 
foot to them assistance ? 


VIII 

The just and genilt govemmmt of the old Romans contrasted with 
the fatal consequences resulting from an opposite course 

I much rather choose, on such a subject, to bring instances 
from foreign, than our qwn nation However, I cannot but 
observe thus much, that so long as our empire supported 
itself, not by the methods of mjushce and violence, but 
rather by actions of kmdness and gentleness, wars were 
undertaken to protect its alhes, or defend its honour , and 
accordingly their issues were attended with mercy, or at 
least no more ngour than was absolutely necessary The 
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senate then was a kind of port and refuge for princes and 
nations to have recourse to m their need ; and our officers 
and commanders made it their greatest glory to defend their 
provmces, and assist their alhes, with justice and fidehty 
This city, therefore, was not then the empress so properly 
as the protectress of all the world. This conduct and method 
of managing the state began by httle and little to wear off 
before, but utterly vamshed immediately after the victory 
of Sylla , for people began to think nothing could be unjust 
to their confederates and alhes, when once they had seen 
so great cruelties exercised even on their very feUow- 
atixens This man, therefore, was in a just cause, but 
which was followed by a cruel and most unjust victory , 
he having had the boldness and impudence to say, when 
m full mar'ket he was selhng the goods of some honest and 
wealthy men, and whom he himselF knew to be Roman 
citizens, that he was going to make sale of his own booty ^ 
But there has come one after him^ whose cause was im- 
pious, and his victory yet more scandalous and mhuman , 
who did not stop at selhng private men*5 estates, but in- 
volved all our countries and provinces together in one 
common calamity Hence we have seen, after havoc and 
devastation made in other countnes, as it were by way of 
prelude to the loss of our own empire, the city Marseilles 
drawn along m triumph , and that very place, without whose 
assistance our former generals never brought a triumph 
from beyond the Alps, has now found one that could have 
so much impudence as to tnumph over* its own destruction 
I might brmg m a great many other examples of most 
impious treatment that hath been shown towards our aUies , 
but this single mstance is abundantly suffiaent, bemg one 
of the basest that was ever committed before the face of the 
sun The truth of it is, we have deserved, these misfortunes ; 
for if others had not escaped without pumshment for their 
wickedness, this man could never have arnved at that 


Julius Caesar 
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msolen.ce ; who, though he has left hut few heirs to his 
estate, I am afraid will have a great many wicked ones of 
his ambition for as long as some dissolute and profligate 
fellows remember that former inhuman auction, and are 
in hopes one da/ of seeing the same again, they will always 
be for propagatmg civil dissensions Thus Pubhus Sylla, 
who was so busy m that mentioned, when his kinsman was 
dictator, was never contented till he had managed a worse 
and more inhuman auction six-and-thirty years after, and 
another, who was sciiBeTn that former dictatorship, in this 
latter was advanced to be treasurer of the city By all 
which It IS easy enough to perceive that we are never to 
expect we shall be free from avil wars so long as people 
hope to make their fortunes by them We have therefore 
only the walls of our city remaining entire, and even they, 
as It were, expectmg to feel the effects of their abommable 
wickedness, but as for the repubhc, it is absolutely sunk 
mto rums and nothmg And all these misfortunes have 
fallen on us (that I may return to the subject which occa- 
sioned tnis digression) by our choosing to govern rather 
by fear than love What then ought particular persons to 
expect, when tyranny and oppression could bnng all these 
evils on the whole Roman empire? This then being so 
mamfesUy plam, that love is a most powerful motive to 
obedience, but fear a most weak and dangerous one , — it 
follows, m the next place, that we should discourse of those 
means, whereby such a love, jomed with honour and con- 
fidence, may most easily be got Now this is what all men 
do not equally stand m need of, but each should consider 
his own way o f living, and acnordingly judge what is most 
convement for him, whether to be beloved Toy the generality 
of men, or only by some few and select persons. This 
however we may lay down for certain, as a frrst and most 
nepessaiy rule in this case, to procure at least some faithful 
and smcere friends, who may have a true kindness and 
esteem for us As far as this reaches, there is very little 
dtflference "between: even the greatest and meanest of people, 
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and all sorts of them are almost equally concerned to en- 
deavour after it As for honour, glory, and the general 
good- will of all the atizens , these mdeed are things which 
are not ahke useful and necessary for aU However, for 
those that have been able to get them, they are very good 
helps, as for most other purposes, so for tiie obtaining of 
faithful friends —but of friendship I have treated in another 
work, which is entitled Laelius 


IZ 

IVhat iht tngredtmts of true glory are — By what means the 
love and confidence oj the people may be obtained 

Let us now proceed to discourse of glory , though that too 
is a subject on which I have two books already extant^ 
however, I shall briefly touch on it here, because it is 
a thmg of such weight and moment towards the successful 
management of the most important affairs True and perfect 
glory, then, is always made up of these three mgredients : 
first, the love and good-will of the multitude, secondly, 
their trust alid rehance on a man , and, lastly, their valmng 
and admiring him, so as to thmk him a person that really 
deserves honour The means of gettmg these three from 
the multitude, to give one short and easy rule, are very 
muqh the same as from particular persons However, there 
is another pecuhar way of approachmg the people, and 
gainmg admittance into the hearts and affections of aU 
men m general Of those three then, which I just now 
mentioned, let us first see the ways of obtaining love Now 
the love of the people Is moved by nothmg so much as by 
bounty and doing kindnesses next they are pleased with 
a hearty desire and mclmation towards it, though a man 
have not wherewithal to exercise it • thirdly, the very name 
and reputation of havmg beneficence and hberahty, justice, 
and fidehty, with the rest of those virtues which give a kmd 

^ They are both lost 
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of smoothness and agreeableness to our conversation, is of 
very great efficacy in gettmg us the favour and love of the 
multitude, and ffie reason of it iSj because honesty and 
decorum dehght us of themselves, and by their own native 
beauties and excellences move and engage the hearts of 
all men which seeing they appear with more lustre and 
virtues, which I just now mentioned, it follows, that by 
nature we must love those people in whom we suppose 
such virtues to reside And these are the principal causes 
of men’s lovmg us there might, I confess, be some others 
given, but not of equal weight and importance with these 
We are to speak m the next place of their trusting or 
confidmg m us , for the compassmg of which, it is necessary 
we should be supposed to have two qualifications, viz 
prudence and justice , for we trust those men, whom we 
beheve to understand matters better than we do, to be wise 
enough to see thmgs before they are arrived, and in the 
management of them, if any danger should Tiappen, to be 
ready at finding out ways and expedients to disentangle 
themselves from the perplexities of it, m which men 
imagine that all true and profitable wisdom consists. But 
when a man is found really just and failliful, that is good, 
we place so much trusE and confidence in such a one, as not 
to entertam the least suspiobn of deceit or mjury To 
such a man therefore we think we may wisely, and with 
a secure confidence, entrust our safeties, our children, and 
our fortunes yusFce therefore, of these two virtues, has 
much the more strong and effectual tendency to procure 
this credit and confidence from the people ; for that, even 
without wisdom, can go a great way towards the obtaining 
of this end , whereas wisdom, without that, is unable to do 
anything for the more shrewd and cunning any person is, 
the more he is suspected and hated by the world, if he be 
not counted honest and upright withal Justice, therefore, in 
conj*unction with wisdom, can make a man be trusted as far 
as he pleases justice without the, other can do a great deal , 
but the other without that is of no force at all 
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X 

IVhat mm on usually the objects of admurahon— The dtffermce 
between desptstng and havtng an iU optmon of a man 

Some men perhaps will be ready to wonder, since it is so 
generally agreed on by philosophers, and has been so often 
asserted by myself, that whoever has one must have all the 
virtues, why I should speak of them separately now, as 
though It were possible for a man to have prudence without 
having justice at the same time I answer, that the way of 
expression is highly different, accordmg to the difference of 
the subjects we are treating of, whether they are such as 
require a mceness and subtlety in handhng, or to be suited 
to the capacities of ordmaiy people I do but speak here 
with Tile vuigartherefore, when I call one man courageous, 
another just, and a third prudent , for in treating on a subject 
which concerns the people; we mtrst make use of common 
and ordmary expressions , which is what has been done by 
Panaetius himself But to return to our purpose, of the 
three mgredients, which we said were required to the making 
up of glory, the third was this — ^that men should admire 
and value us so, as to think we are persons that really 
deserve honour Now, generally speaking, they are apt to 
admire whatever they see great, and beyond their appre- 
hensions , and hkewise m particulars, if they discover any 
excellency which they never expected. They admire, there- 
fore, and extol them even to the skies, in whom, as they 
think, they have found any rare and extraordmary quahhes , 
but as for those others, who have neither virtue, spint, 
nor course m fhem, these men they wholly despise and 
set hght by* for they cannot be said to despTse all (hose of 
whom they entertam but an ill opmion They are far from 
thmking welTdryour roguish, hackbitmg, cozerung sort of 
fellows, who are never unprepared for the doing man an 
injury; but by no means despise them for all that, their 
contempt, as was said, hghtmg only on those who neither 
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do good to themselves nor others, as we commonly speak , 
that IS, who spend all their lives in mere idleness and sloth, 
•without ever nundihg or taking care of anything Those 
who are esteemed to excerih wrtue, more es^^ecially draw 
men to wonder and admiraSbn.i who keep themselves free, 
as from all other thmgs that are base aiKT unbecoming, so 
more especially "from those' sorts or vices whTch the rest of 
mankin d cannot" SO easily stand against Pleasures, for 
instance, are very alluring and charming mistresses, winch 
are apt to ensnare the better part.of the soul, and entice it 
aside If om the paths of virtue, and pain, on the contrary, 
racks andTlorments us, so that the dread of it cames most 
men beyond the bound's of reason. Thus again^ when life 
and death, n2ies and poverty, a re the things in question, 
there are very few men but are wholly transported •with 
desire oTfEe one and abhorrence of the other When a man 
therefore has ^ot such a great and exalted soul, as that he 
can look on all these things -vwth indifference, and closely 
pursue and adhere to Honesty, m Miatever Shape- she 
presents-herseif"*, Then it Is that Virtue appears with such 
a brightness, as that all the world must admire her beauties 

XI 

Justice , and a contempt of nches^ especially causes of men’s admiration 

Such a constitution nf-soidHtherefore as ean make a man 
despise all these goods or evils, begets him a mighty esteem 
and admirafrou ; But especially justice, which single virtue 
serves to give- nren the name and denomination of good, 
seems mnsh The most admirable to the generahty of people , 
and not Wiflroat reason, it b^g impossible for any one to 
be just who is afraid at the approaches of death, of pain, of 
banishment, or poverty, or prefers those things which are 
contrary to these before the great duties of justice and 
honesty. Anff more particularly yet, men admire those, 
whom they find unconcerned as to the matter of money, 
and count them fried, as it were like gold ui the fire, who 
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have been able to withstand the temptations of it Justice 
therefore of itself is sufi&cient to procure those three things 
that are requisite to jgloiXi in tlie first place, the love and 
good-will of the people, because its chief aim Ts the bemg 
serviceable to very many, secondly, their confidence , and, 
thirdly, thelf admiration , for the same reason, because it 
neglects and” despises those things which the rest of men 
pursue with sudh eagerness and passion Now, m my 
opinion, not only the being in a pubhc station, but every 
method of hving whatever, requires the help and assistance 
of men , as for the other ends, so particularly for this, that 
we may have some familiar friends to converse with , which 
It IS no easy matter for a man to obtam, without at least the 
show and reputation of honesty Hence it follows, that it is 
necessary even for those men themselves, who have with- 
drawn from the world, and chosen the qmet and retirement 
of the country, to be reputed at Least men of honesty and 
mtegnty, and that so much the more, because otherwise 
they will certainly be counted dishonest , and then, havmg 
nothmg of guard or defence, they must needs be exposed to 
perpetual injuries The same justice also is necessary for 
those, if ever they hope to succeed in their business, who 
buy, sell, let, hire, and are concerned in the commerce and 
affairs of the world nay,_Jt is a thing of such powerful 
moment and universal mfluence, as that those who live 
only on villanies and wickedness can never subsist without 
something of justice for should any thief steal from another 
that bSonged to the same confederacy, he would immediately 
be expeUed, as unfit to be a member even of a society of 
robbers , and should the leader himself not distribute them 
booty accordmg to the measures of justice and honesty, he 
would either be murdered or deserted by his company 
Nay, it is said that your robbers have some certain statutes, 
which they are all of them bound to observe among them- 
selves Theopompus tells us of a certain rogue, one Bardylis, 
an Il^nan, that got a great power by the fame of his justice 
m dividmg the prey and'^Vinatus, the Lusitaman, got 
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a much greater, to whom even some of our armies and 
generals were forced to yield, till he was beaten and 
weakened by that Caius Laehus, who was surnamed the 
Wise, in the time of his pretorship, who brought down 
his haughtmess to so low an ebb, as to render the war 
easy for those that came after him. If justice then be of so 
great cfBcacy, as to raise and mcrease even the power of 
pirates , of what mighty force must we suppose it to be in 
the midst of laws, and in a well-constituted republic ? 


XII 

JVhaintada men at first choose kings and make laws — The justest men 
usually made kings, and why — Glory must be founded on solid virtue 

It was for the sake of enjoymg the benefits of this justice, 
the great use of which we have now been discoursmg of, 
that the Medes heretofore, as we are told by Herodotus, and 
I am apt to imagine our own ancestors too, chose always the 
honestest persons for their kings for the poorer sort of 
people, bemg oppressed by the ncher, had recourse to 
some one of remarkable virtue, to save and protect them 
from violence and injuries , who, constitutmg measures of 
equity and justice, bound the greatest to observe them as 
well as the meanest And that which was the reason for 
their choosing kings, m like manner put them on enactmg 
laws for men have always desired to enjoy such a nght, 
as all sorts of them might have an equal share m, for 
otherwise mdeed it would be no right at all , which, when 
they could get by the justice and honesty of some one 
person, they were contented with him, and never looked 
any farther , but when they could not, they were driven to 
a necessity of mventmg laws, which could never be partial, 
but use the same language to all ranks and conditions It is 
very plam, therefore, that those men were usually chosen to 
be kmgs who were counted by the people men of honesty 
and mtegnty ; but if they were held prudent and wise withal, 
tibe people thought there was nothmg they might not obtain 
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by their conduct and management By all means therefore 
let us constantly follow, and stick close to justice , as for its 
own sake" (lor otherwise indeed it will not be properly 
justice), so for the mcrease of our honour and reputation. 
Now as it IS not sufhcient for a man to get nches, unless 
he has the -wnsdom to dispose of them, so as thereby to 
furnish o^ aH hi| expenses, not only those of his bare 
necessities, but those of his bounty and hberality too , so 
neither is it enough for a man to get glory, unless he knows 
how to make use of it with discretion , though what Socrates 
says IS very excellent to this purpose, that the readiest way, 
and, as it were, shortest cut, to arrive at glory, is really to be 
what one desires to be accounted Those people therefore 
are highly mistaken, who think of obtammg a sohd reputation 
by vam shows and hypocritical pretences , by composed 
countenances and studied forms of words for true glory 
takes deep root, and grows and flourishes more and more , 
but that which is only m show and mere outside, quickly 
decays and withers hke flowers , nor can anythmg be lasting 
that IS only counterfeit I might bung a great many pregnant 
examples for the proof of these assertifons ; but for brevity 
sake I shall content myself with those of but one smgle 
family Tiberius Gracchus, the son of Pubhus, wiU always 
be praised and had m adnuration, as long as there shall any 
m^monals remain of the Roman achievements, but his 
sons, on the contrary, were not m their hfetimes approved of 
by good men , and smce their decease have been numbered 
among those who were justly slam 

XIIL 

Couragt tn war, Umperance, and fnmdshxp with ihe wtse 
and good, great recommsndahons of young men 

It is the business therefore of those who desire to get true 
glory strictly to discharge all the duties of justice what 
those are, we have shown already m the former book. I shall 
now proceed to lay down some directions, how a man should 
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appear before the world what he is m himself, though that 
of Socrates is certainly the wisest that can possibly be given, 
to make sure m the first place that he really is m himself 
that which he desires to appear before the world For when 
a young gentleman is just come into the public, and is already 
known and remarkable m it, either by the fame of his father’s 
actions (which, I think, son Marcus, may be your case), or 
by any other means or accident whatever, the eyes of all are 
immediately on, and every one is mquiring after what he 
does, and how he steers his life , and, as though he were set 
m the pubhc view, so none ofTirs actions, or so much as his 
words, can be long kept m secret but those, who at the 
begmnmg and entrance of their lives, by reason of their 
meanness, are unknown to the world, as soon as they arrive 
at years of-diseretiDir, Should set before their eyes the most 
honouraWe places, and bend all their studies and honest 
endeavours towards the obtairung them , which they ought 
to do with so much the more boldness, because men are so 
far from envymg youth, that they rather encourage and 
forward them in their progress The first thing then that 
sets a young man off, and recommends him to the pubhc, is 
courage and bravery m martial affairs ; by which a great 
many amongst our forefathers, who were scarce ever wholly 
disengaged from wars, very nobly distmgmshed and signal- 
ized tiiemselves But you, my son, have had the misfortune 
to hght on the tunes of a civil war, wherein the one party 
was"Wicked and detestable, and the other unfortunate and 
unsucceSStut , in which, however, when Pompey had given 
you fire” command oF one wing, you got much praise from 
that great commander and all his army, by your riding, 
darting, and patiently abiding all the fatigues of war. But 
as for this piece of your nsmg glory, that, and the whole 
constitution of the repubhc, are both of them fallen to the 
ground together But I never designed so to model this 
discourse, as that it should be proper for none but you , but 
that It might b^ apphcable to all men m general I shall go 
on therefore to the remainmg part of it As then, m all 
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things, the functions of the sou! are more noble and excellent 
than those ofTfie "Bod^so -the effects of our reason and 
understanding are greater and more powerful, as t® this 
particuTar, than those of mere strength Now of these there 
IS none ttl'afcan' more recommend and adorn a yoimg man 
than temperance and sobriety, duty and res pect t o his 
natural parents, love and good-nature towards his friends 
and relations Andiher good way for young people to get 
known, and have a good reputation, is often to attend on 
some great and wise men, who are thought to study the 
good of the pubhc for when they are observed to be 
frequently with such, the people are presently apt to 
imagme that they will be hke those men whom they choose 
for their patterns Thus P Rutihus, when he was young, 
had the general vogue of a very honest man, and an able 
lawyer, because he frequented the house of Mutius As for 
Crassus, whilst he was very young, he was not beholden to 
any one else, but obtained of himself everlasting honour, by 
undertaking that noble and glonous accusation, when at 
that term of years, wherein others are commended if they 
begm but to study and exerase the art (as we have it 
recorded of the famous Demosthenes) , at that age, I say, 
did Crassus make it appear that he could perform that 
laudably, m the open courts of justice, which he might, 
without disparagement, have been studying at home 


xrv 

AffahUvty very povaaful to obtatn men’s love, but eloquence much more — 
To defend mors laudable than to accuse, but the latter %n some cases 
honourable enough — Defending the accused espeacdly honourable, when 
it IS against some powerful oppressor 

But of speaking or discourse there are two sorts , the one 
proper only for common conversation, the other for pleadmgs 
and debates m pubhc Of these two, the latter, which is 
what we call eloquence^is apparently more powerful towards 
the attainment of gloiy_; J3ut yet Tt Is inexpressible of what 
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influence courtesy and affability are, in the business of 
obtaining men’s love and affections There are extant 
letters of Phihp to Alexander, Antipater to Cassander, and 
Antigonus to Philip ; in which these most wise and prudent 
pnnces (for such we are told they really were) advise each 
his son to speak kmdly to the multitude, and try to wm the 
hearts of both them and the soldiers by gentle words and 
familiar appellations. But that other discourse, which is 
proper for pleadings and harangues m public, does often- 
times move and transport the whole multitude for when 
a man speaks to them fluently and plausibly, they are 
presently wrapped mto a strange admiration, and cannot 
but conclude, as soon as ever they hear him, that he is 
wiser and more knowmg than the rest' of men are. But 
if there be modesty joined with the power and weight 
of his eloquence, there is nothing m the world can more 
raise their admiration ; and espeaally too if he be a young 
man that speaks Now the subjects and occasions that 
stand in need of eloquence are more than one , and several 
young gentlemen, m our own repubhc, have made them- 
selves eminent m several of them some, for example, by 
speaking m the senate-house, and others by pleadmg m the 
courts of justice Of these ways, the latter is most fhutfiil 
of admiration ; the duties of which are only two, defendmg 
and accusmg* It is much more commendable to defend 
than to accuse • however, this latter has oftentimes brought 
men to a considerable reputation We mentioned the 
example of Crassus but just now, and Marcus Antomus, 
when he was a young man, did the same ; and nothmg got 
Splpiaus so much aredit for his eloquence as his brave 
accusation of Cams Norbanus, a very seditious and trouble- 
some citizen This, nevertheless, must be done but seldom, 
or mdeed never, unless it be undertaken on the behalf of 
the repubhc, as it was by those three whom I just now 
mentioned; or, secondly, on the account of some mjury 
received, as by the two Luculli; or else for the sake of 
those under our protection, as was formerly done by myself 
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for the Sicilians ; and by Julius for the Sardinians against 
Marcus Albutius in hke manner Fusius made his industry 
be taken notice of, by his accusing Aqmlius Once then, or 
so. It IS allowable enough, but by no means often However, 
should the commonwealth call a man to it, he might do 
it often on her account, it bei ng no di sgrace to be often 
employed in taking vengeance on her enemies yet, even in 
this case, it is stnTthe'best way to be moderate and cautious , 
for he shows himself a man o? very unnatural and merciless 
temper, or rather indeed not„a man at all, but a savage 
monster, who can endure to make it his vei^ busmess and 
employment to bring-many^penple into danger of theif lives 
besides, that it is dangerous to the person himself too , and 
not only so, but even scandalous and shameful, to get himself 
the odious name oT an aecuser , which of late w&5 the fortune 
of Marcus Brutus, a person that had sprung of a noble family, 
and son of that.Brutus who was so particularly famed for his 
skill in the avil laws It is another rule of duty more 
especlilly to be taken notice of, and which cannot be broken 
without manifest villainy, never to bnng ah' Innocent person 
mto danger for since kind Nature has_given‘us eloquence, 
to serve for the good and preservation of all men , — what can 
be more vwcked or inhuman, than to turn it to the rmn and 
destruction of the best ofibenL? It is our duty then never to 
accuse the mnocent , but we need not, on the other hand, 
make any scruple of speaking sometimes m behalf of the 
gmlty, provided he be not wholly villamous and abominable 
for tins IS no more than what the people desire, than what 
custom authorizes, and the common bowels of humamty mcline 
us to It IS the duty of a judge to endeavour after nothmg but 
the real truth, BuT an advocate sometimes may ^eak up for 
that, wHich carries no more than an outward appearance of 
it, which, I thmlc, I should hardly have ventured to say, 
especially in writmg a philosophical discourse, but that 
I perceive it was the opinion of Panaetius, a person of as 
great and considerable authority as any among the Stoics 
But defendmg is that which brings the largest returns both 
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of glory and interest, especially if one happen to be 
assistant to those who seem injured and oppressed by the 
power of some great one This was my fortune, as a great 
many times, so more espeaally in my younger days, when 
I stood m defence of Roscius Amermus agamst all the 
greatness and authority of Sylla ; and you know the oration, 
which I then spoke, is at this time extant. 


XV 

Tu)o sorts of Uberaltty — Better to help men by our labour and industry 

than by our mon^ — The inconveniences of the second sort of liberality 

— Measures to be observed tn it 

Having given this account of the particular duties which 
young men must do for the attainment of glory, we are next 
to discourse of beneficence or hberahty Of this there are 
two sorts, “the one of which consists m obhgmg those who 
neecHE by our labour and industry, the other by our money. 
The iatter^TTKese two is much the more easy, especially 
for those "Who have ^ntiful fortunes , but the former, on 
the other lian'd, more gloHous and magmficent, and more 
srtSitable foThe character of a- brave and exalted soul for 
thoughttreit; is a- guud^vcTll an9“generous readiness to obhge 
shown in either, yet m the one case we are mdebted to the 
chest, m the other to the virtues and abihties of the person. 
Besides, those sort of kindnesses, which are done by the 
assistance of money, or the like, within a short space of time 
draw their own fountam dry, so that this hberahty doth, 
as it were, eat out its own bowels , and the more you have 
formerly obhged"inr'EBis kind^ the fewer you will be able 
to oblige for the lufure But now, on the other hand, he 
whose generosTEy shows itself ,m . labour, that is, in virtue, 
and bemg active for another’s good, the more men he hath 
formerly shown himself kmd to, the more he will have ready 
to assist him ^ver after , besides, that by the custom of domg 
good offices, he gets a kmd of habit, an^T grows much more 
expert iintre arT of oblong Phihp, the father of Alexander 
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the Great, reproves his son sharply m one of his epistles for 
endeavouring to purchase the good-will of the Macedonians 
by giving them donations ‘ In the name of wonder,’ says 
he, ‘what method of reasoning could lead you into such 
a thought, as to imagine that those men would ever be 
faithfiil to you whom yourself had corrupted with money ? 
What ' do you ’design to be thought, not the king, but only 
the steward and purse-bearer of the Macedomans ? ' That 
steward and purse-bearer is admirably well said, because 
It IS so scandalous a busmess for a pnnce , and that calhng 
donalaons a corrupting the people, is better yet , for those 
who receive them are perpetually the worse for it, and only 
made readier to expect the same again Phihp wrote this 
to his son alone, but it may serve for a direction to all men 
in generaL I think we may take it for granted, therefore, 
that that sort of bounty, which consists in doing kmdnesses 
by our labour and" mdustry, Is more virtuous and creditable, 
can oblige more people, and has more ways of doing it than 
that other has. hlofbut that sometimes a man should give , 
nor IS this sort of bounty to be wholly rejected , nay, one 
ought oftentimes to distnbute some part of one’s money to 
those who are well-deserving persons, and stand in need 
of sucTi assistance , but still it must be done with great 
prudence and moderation for some men have squandered 
away whole estates by mconsiderately givmg, which is 
eertalnXy the fbolishest thing in the world, for so a man 
disables hrmself ever after from doing that which he takes 
most delight m But the worst thmg is this, that profuse- 
ness in giving IS usually accompanied by unjust ways of 
getting for when by this means men have parted with what 
is their own, they are forced to lay hands on that which is 
another’s and by this means they miss what is their 
pnncipal design, viz the obtaimng men’s love by their 
bounty and generosity ; for they get more hatred from those 
whom they injure, than good- will from diose whom they 
hoped To obUge liy it We ought therefore neither so to 
lockup" our riches, as that even hberahty itself cannot open 
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them ; nor so to keep them open, as if they were coipmon 
to all men m general the best way is, always to observe 
a due medium, and give more or less m prop'^’‘'-’on to our 
estates In fine, we should do well to remember a saying, 
which IS now grown so common as to be a proverb among 
us, ‘Bounty has got no bottom ’ for how indeed is it 
possible there shouTd' ever be any end of it, when those 
who are used to it look to receive again , and others, from 
seemg them, are taught to expect the same ? 


XVI 

Hou) kberabiy and prodtgaitty di^tr — What the chief advantage 
of nches — Public skotvs ti> the people very foolish 

Of those who give largely, there are two sorts , the one 
of which are prodigal, and the other hberal The prodigal 
are those who consume vast sums m making pubhc feasts, 
and distnbutng portions of meat to the people, or m 
providmg gladiators to fight with one another, or with wild 
beasts m the theatres ; or m making preparation for other 
such sports, and recreations of the multitude things that 
are forgotten m a very short time, if ever at all thought 
on after once they are over but the liberal are those who 
dispose of their money m redeemmg poor pnsoners, in 
helping their fnends and acquaintance out of debt, in assist- 
ing them towards the marrying their daughters , or puttmg 
them into some method of makmg or increasing their fortunes. 
I wonder therefore what should come mto Theophrastus’ 
bead, who, in a book of his which he wrote concermng 
nches, amongst several noble and excellent thmgs, has been 
guilty of one very gnevous absurdity; for he runs out 
imghtily m commendation of magmficence, and giving public 
shows or donations to the people , and thinks the supplying 
of such expenses as these the very prmcipal frmt and 
advantage of nches • but m my opimon, it is both a much 
greater and more durable advantage to be furmshed with 
money for those acts of bounty, of which I have just now 
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been giving some mstances But Aristotle, with much more 
reason and judgement, reproves us for not being amazed at 
those sums, which are daily thrown away to caress the 
people — ‘ Should any one,’ says he, ‘ when a city is besieged, 
and reduced to great straits, give a large sum of money for 
a httle cup of water, people would wonder at it strangely, 
and hardly be persuaded to beheve it at first, but after- 
wards, possibly, on farther consideration, would be ready 
to pardon it, because it was a case of mere exigence and 
necessity but yet we can see, without any admiration, those 
vast charges and mfinite expenses which men put themselves 
to for no reason in the world, neither for the rehef of any 
want or necessity, nor yet for the increase of their glory 
and dignity and that pleasure of the multitude, which 
13 principally aimed at, is of the shortest contmuance ; and 
only tickles and soothes up the meanest of the people, who 
themselves will forget the satisfaction they received as soon 
as ever the show and recreation is at an end ’ He adds, 
moreover, with a great deal of reason, * that children, indeed, 
and some trifling women, together with slaves, and the more 
servile part Of those who are free, might perhaps -take 
a pleasure in such foolish kmd of pastimes , but that men 
of true prudenccLand those who judge of thmgs_by the rules 
of reason, can by no means either commend or approve of 
them.’ T know it is a custom in our repubhc, and has been 
from the time of our good forefathers, to expect and demand, 
even from the soberest citizens, something that is splendid 
and magnificent m their edileships Hence Pubhus Crassus, 
who was sumamed the Wealthy, and really was such, in his 
office of edile was very ^magnificent and noble m his enter- 
tainments, and Lucius Crassus, a httle while after, was 
fully as generous, though colleague of Mucius, the most 
moderate man hvmg. Next after these came Cams Claudius, 
the son of Appius , and a great many others, viz the Luculh, 
Hortensius, ajnd Silanus, But Pubhus Lentulus, when I was 
consul, exceeded all others that ever went before him , who 
was afterwards followed and copied by Scaurus But of all 
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these shows that have been given to please and entertain 
the people, those of my fhend Pompey were the greatest 
and most magnificent, exhibited when he was the second 
time consul. In aU which cases it is easy to see what is my 
opmion 

XVII 

Expenses to please the people must be proportioned to onis 
estate, and confined vuxthvn moderate limits. 

No man however should be so far moderate as to draw 
on himself the suspicion of avance Mamercus, a person 
of very great riches, was repulsed from the consulship, 
for no other reason but because he refused to be edile first 
if such things therefore are demanded by the people, and 
allowed of, though perhaps not desired by good men, they 
must even be performed, but so as to keep within the 
compass of your estate, as I myself did nay, though they 
should not be demanded by the people, yet they might 
wisely enough be presented them, on a prospect of gaming 
some more considerable advantage by it Thus Orestes, 
of late, got a great deal of credit by giving the people a dinner 
in the streets, under the notion of paying his tenths to 
Hercules ^ Nor did any one ever find fault with M Seius 
for sellmg out com at an easy rate, m the time of a very 
greli dearthT and scarcity for he got himself free from 
a great and mveterate hatred of the people, by a cost which, 
considermg he was at that time edile, was neither dishonest 
nor yet very great , but of all, my friend Milo got the greatest 
honour, by purchasmg gladiators for the defence of the 
pubhc, which was wholly mcluded m my singre' safety, and 
thereby defeatmg the mad and penucious attempts of Clodius 

^ It was a custom among the Romans to vow the tenth of their 
income to some god, to make him prosper them in their most important 
undertakings Orestes, under pretence of pming this tO Heionles, gave 
a great deal of victuals to all the people in public, that so he might gam 
their iovc 
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Such charges therefore are not to be shunned, when either 
they are necessary or very advantageous , but even when 
they are so, we must still not exceed the due limits of 
mediocrity L Philippus, the son of Quintus, an extra- 
ordinary ingenious and eminent man, was wont, I confess, 
to be making his brags that he got all the honours the 
repubhc could give him, without ever spending one farthing 
that way, Cams Cuno used to say the same, and even 
I myself have some reason to boast on this account for, 
considering the greatness of the honours I got, and that too 
by every one of the votes, and the very first years I was 
capable of them (which is more than can be said by either 
of those two whom I just now mentioned), the charge of my 
edileship was very mconaderable But the best way of 
laying out money in this kind, is to repair the city walls, 
make docks, havens, aqueducts, and the like, things that 
may serve to the general use and advantage of the public 
for though things which are present, and given down on the 
nail, are more acceptable for a time, yet the memory of 
these will be more lasting, and continued even down to 
posterity I forbear to speak much agamst theatres, porticos, 
new temples, and the like, out of respect to my old finend 
Pompey , but I find them not approved of by the most 
famous men , partcularly not by Panaetius himself, whom 
I have very much followed, though not qmte translated in 
this work neither are they hked by Demetnus Phalereus, 
who blames Pericles, one of the greatest men amongst all 
the Grecians, for squandenng away such a vast sum of 
money on that n obl e structure at the entrance of the 
Acropohs But I have spoken ^sufficiently on all this subject 
m those books which I have written concemmg the repubhc. 
To conclude, therefore, all such profusions are, generally 
speakmg, I thmk, to be blamed ^ but yet, at some times, and 
on certain occasions, may be rendered necessary however, 
even then they must be proportioned to one’s estate, and 
kept withm the limits of reason and moderation 
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Ljberahty io be varud accorchtig to arcutnstances — Hospttalify deservedly 
commended 

In that other sort of giving which proceeds from liberality, 
we should not keep constantly to one certain measure, but 
vaxy according to the variety of circumstances in the persons 
that receive His case, for instance, who struggles at present 
under some pressing necessity, is different from his, who is 
m tolerable circumstances, and only desires to improve his 
fortune We should lend our assistance in the first place 
to those who are under the burden and weight of some 
misfortune, unless they are such as deserve to be miserable 
we should be ready however to forward those hkewise, 
who desure only of us our helping hand, not so much to save 
them from bemg unfortunate, as to raise them to some 
higher degree of fortune But here we must be careful to 
acquamt ourselves thoroughly with the fitness of the persons ; 
for that of Ennius is admirably well said —‘I take good 
actions, when lU applied, to become ill ones ' Now that 
which IS given to a truly honest and grateful person is paid 
us in the acknowledgement he himself makes, and in the 
good-wiU that is got by it from the rest of the world for 
nothing is more pleasmg to all mankmd than bounty bestowed 
without rashness and precipitancy, and the generahty of 
men praise it so much the more, because the hberality of 
every great man is a common kmd of sanctuary for all that 
are needy We should endeavour therefore, as far as we 
are able, to obhge many men by such acts of generosity as 
may not be forgotten as soon as ever they are over , but be 
remembered by the children and posterity of the receivers, 
m such manner as to lay a necessity on them of showing 
their gratitude . I say, necessity , for all people hate one that 
takes no care of being grateful to his benefactors, and count 
him that is such injurious to themselves, because he dis~ 
courages bounty and liberality, and so is a common enemy 
to all the poorer sort. Besides, this way of givmg, whereby 
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captives are ransomed and the meaner folk ennched, is 
useful and advantageous to the public itself, and has 
frequently been practised by those of our order, as appears 
very fully from the oration of Crassus That other way 
therefore of expending money, which consists in making 
shows for the entertamment of the vulgar, ought, I think, by 
no means to be compared with this the one comports well 
with the character of a great and a prudent person , the 
other of such as cajole the people, and look out for pleasures 
to tickle the fanaes of the unstable multitude and as it is 
a duty to be generous m giving, so is it not to "be ‘too 
ngorous m demanding , but m every transaction of buymg, 
seUmg, lettmg, and hiring, to behave ourselves towards our 
neighbours and chapmen with all the fairness and courtesy 
imagmable , to let go something of our strict and Just rights, 
on certam occasions ;v. to avoid all suits and contentions at 
law, as far as can reasonably and fairly be expected ; perhaps 
I might add, and even something farther, for in several 
cases to deliver up one’s nght, is not only generous, but 
advantageous too However, a man should have a decent 
regard to his estate and fortune , for it is not over reputable 
to let that be rmned by his easmess and neglect , and yet on 
the other hand he should carry himself so as to avoid all 
suspiaon of a sordid, mean, or avaricious temper for it is 
then a man uses his money as he ought to do, when he shows 
himseir Eberal, without ruinmg his fortune. Theophrastus 
commends, and with 'very good "reason, another sort of 
bounty wHch we call hospitahty ; for there is nothing, in 
my mind, more handsome and becommg, than constantly to 
have the Bouses oT noblemen open, and ready to entertain 
all strangers of fashion, and it is no small credit and 
reputation to the pubhc, that strangers never fail to meet 
with that sort of bounty and hberahty m our city, besides 
that there is nothmg can be more useful for those who design 
by honest means to get an interest in the world, than to 
recommend themselves to the esteem and good hkmg of 
foreign nations, by the help of those people whom they 
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thus entertain. Theophrastus tells us of Cimon the Athenian, 
that he showed his hospitality even to all his brethren of the 
Lacian tribe ; and not only made it his own constant custom, 
but also commanded his baihffs the same, to keep open house 
for any one of the Laciadae that should pass that way 


XIX 

The liberality which consists in doing good offices for others— What sorts of 
study afford most opportunities of tt — We should be careful of not 
offending some, by obliging others 

I come now to speak of that sort of bounty, which consists 
notmgivmg[,^but in labouring for another’s good ; and extends 
Itself, as to the repubhc in general, so to each member of the 
aty m particular The avil law principally gives us oppor- 
tumhes of exerasing this , for there is nothing more proper 
to get a man mterest and credit m the world, than the 
managmgthe law-smts of a great many persons, the assisting 
them with his advice, and doing for them all that he can by 
his knowledge and skill m that learning and therefore 
I adnure the wisdom of our ancestors, as for several reasons, 
so parhcularlj for this, that the knowledge and interpreta- 
tion of their excellent civil law was counted a matter of the 
highest credit and r^utation among them This the greatest 
men have kept constantly among themselves, till this late 
sad disorder and confusion of everything but now the glory 
of this sort of learning, together with all honours and degrees 
of digmty, IS utterly nimed and fallen to nothmg and to 
make the matter still so much the worse, all this has happened 
m the days of one^ who, as he equalled in digmty all that 
have gone before him, so he was far above them m the 
knowledge of tiie taws This study then is approved of by 
most people, and puts it in one’s power to assist a great 
many, and obhge them by kmdnesses There is another 

^ Ser. Sulpicius, one of the most eminent among the Romans for his 
skill In the avil law 
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sort of knowledge nearly related to this ; the art, I mean, of 
persuasive speakings which, carries more majesty and 
ornament along with it, and is more pleasing and hked of, 
by the generahty of men for what is there in the world 
more" extraordmary than eloquence, whether we consider 
the admiration of its hearers, the rehance of those who stand 
in need of its assistance, or the good will procured by it from 
those whom it defends ’ Our ancestors therefore held this 
among the" "chiet of their civil professions Any one then 
must oblige a great many, and have a large number of clients 
and dependents, who is able to speak well, and willing to 
take pams, and (as it was the custom among our good fore- 
fathers) IS ready to undertake many people’s causes, without 
ever expecting to be rewarded tor his trouble And here 
I have a lair opportunity offered me to bemoan the great 
downfall, that I may not say the utter extinction of eloquence , 
but that I am afraid I shall seem to complam for my own sake 
only. However, I cannot but with some concern take notice 
what a great many excellent orators we have lost , how few 
there are rising, from whom we can expect anything , and 
how much fewer who are able to perform and do anything , 
and for all that, how many full of impudence and presump- 
tion Now It is not for all, nor mdeed for very many, to be 
either skilful lawyers or eloquent pleaders however, there 
is no one, if he would make it his business, but may do 
friendly offices to several people , either by begging some 
kmdnesses for them, or by recommendmg their cases to the 
judges and officers, or by bemg mdustnous m promotmg 
their interests, or, fastly, by usmg his endeavours with those 
who either are able lawyers or eloquent orators, which 
whoever shall da mak e a great -many be beholden to 
him, and get himself a general interest m the -world There 
IS one thing however of which I would take notice , though 
I think it IS so obvious, that I hardly need to do it , which is, 
to have a care of offendmg some whilst he is endeavourmg 
to be serviceable to others for it often comes to pass, that 
such do an unkmdness, either to those whom they ought to 
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have obliged, or to those who are able to make them suffer 
for it afterwards , which shows carelessness and negligence 
if done undesignedly , but if designedly, rashness and 
imprudence and if it should happen that we are forced, 
though unwillijiglyi to disoblige any person, we must 
endeavour to excuse it as well as we are able, by showing 
the necessity we lay under of doing so, and how it was 
utterly impossible for us to avoid it , and must be careful 
and industrious to rep^ the iryiiry, by makmg some reason- 
able amends forlt afterwards 

XX 

In conferring favours merit rather than fortune ought to be observed — IVe 
should never do an tnjuty to one, for the sake ofobltging another 

Now whenever we do a kindness or fnendly office to 
another, we usually regard one of these two things, vut 
either the honesty or the greatness ofthe person. It is easily 
said, and every one is f?ady enough to profess, that m 
placmg their favours, they have much more respect to the 
ments of the person, than to his fortune in the world. This 
IS very fairly and honesd^y spoken , but yet I would be glad 
to be snown that man who is more wilhng to help one that| 
1^ honest and poor than to get the favour of one that is 
wealthy and powerful for who is not readiest to be service- 
able to those from whom he expects the most speedy 
reqmtal? but people would do well to consider more 
thoroughly the natures of things; for though a poor man, 
it IS true, cannot make a requital , yet, if he is honest, he 
will acknowledge the obligation and it was no unhandsome 
saying, whoever was the author of it, ‘ That in case ot a debt, 
the man who acknowledges it doth not thereby pay it , and 
the man who pays it, does no longer acknowledge it ; but m 
case of an obhgation, both he who returns it still contmues 
to acknowledge it, and he who acknowledges it thereby 
suffiaently returns it’ But now those, on the- contrary, who 
fvalue themselves on their nches, honours, and flounshmg 
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condition, will scorn to acknowledge they are obliged for 
any kindness , nay, will think they vouchsafe you a signal 
favour, even whilst you are doing them some considerable 
service , and wiU always be jealous and suspicious over you, 
as though you demanded and expected something from 
them but to have it ever said they were defended by you, 
or to be numbered among your dependents or clients, is as 
msupportable to them as even death itself, whereas your 
mean person, when any one does him a friendly office, 
considers it was done out or respect to himself, and not out 
of regard to his fortune or condition, and endeavours to 
show himself sensible of the obhgation, not to him only who 
has done him the kindness, but, as standing in need of some 
other men's assistance, to those others also, from whom he 
hopes for the hke and, if he should chance to do another 
any service, he does not endeavour to cry up and magmfy it, 
but rather to lessen it as much as he is able Another thing 
worth the considenng is this j that if you defend one that is 
wealthy and powerful, the obligation reaches only to the 
person himseli, or perhaps just his childi%n , but if you 
protect one that is needy and forsaken^ providecLwithal he 
be virtuous and modest, all the lower sort of people imme- 
diately, that are not wicked, _which is no inconsiderable part 
of the multitude, will look on you as their safeguard and 
protection On all which accounts I am wholly of opinion 
that a kindness is better bestowed on an honest than it is on 
a wealthy and fortunate person We should endeavour, it 
is true, to the utmost of our power, to be serviceable to aU 
men of whatsoever condition , but if there should happen 
a competition between them, I am clearly for following 
Themistocles’ adwce, who being once asked, how he would 
marry his daughter, whether to one that was poor but 
honest, or to one that was rich but of an ill reputation, 
made answer, ‘ I had rather have a man without an estate, 
'than have an estate without a man ’ But the mighty respect 
which is paid to riches has whoUy depraved and corrupted 
our manners , and yet what does it signify to any one of us, 

I 
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that such or such a person has sot a ^entiful—fortune ? 
Perhaps it may be useful to him that has it, though not so 
neither always , but allowing it to be so , suppose he has 
got the world more at his command , yet how, I would fain 
know, is he ever the honester for it ? But if a man be honest 
as well as wealthy, though I would not have him helped for 
the sake of his nches, yet I would not have him hindered on 
their account neither , but m every case have it fairly con- 
sidered not how wealthy and great, Tout how good and 
deserving a: personTie is I shall conclude this head with 
only crtre Me more , which is, never, for the sake of doing 
any one a kmdness, to venture on that which is unjust in 
Itself, or injunous to a third person for no credit can be 
solid and durable unless built on the foundations of justice 
and honesty; without which nothmg can be virtuous or 
commendable. 


XXL 

first duty of ike governors of a state to secure each individual in the 
possession of his property not to burden the people vnth taxes, a second 
duty a third, to furnish the people with necessaries 

Havmg thus discoursed of the one sort of kmdnesses, 
which are done to particular members of the city , we are 
now, m the next place, to speak of those others, which are 
done to them all, and to the commonwealth m general 
Now these agam are of two sorts, the one more immediately 
relating to the commumty ; the other reaching down to each 
member in particular, which latter is more grateful and 
acceptable We should show our beneficence, as far as we 
are able, m both these ways , but especially in this latter, 
which relates to each one of the particular members m 
vducfa, however, one caution must be observed, that nothmg 
be done in behalf of particulars but that which is useful, or 
at least not prejudicial to the commonwealth in general 
C Gracchus, for mstance, made a large distribution of com 
in dte people ; and the ettect of it was, that the treasury 
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was exhausted by it Marcus Octavius was one that was 
moderate, which was a kindness to the multitude and no 
ways a burden or grievance to the state , and, accordingly, 
both The pubhc and all the members of the city received 
benefit from it But the prmcipal thmg for a governor to 
take care of is, that each individual be secured in the quiet 
enj03mient of his own," and that private men be not dispos- 
sessed of what they have, under a pretence of serving and 
takin g care of the pubhc for nothing is more destructive to 
the peace of any nation than to brmg in a new distribution 
of estates, which was_attempted by Phfiip, in ^he time of hfs 
tnbuneship however, he quickly gave over his design, and 
did not persist stubbomlv m defence of ft, as soon as ne 
found ir was so vigorously opposed , but in his pubhc 
speeches and harangues to the people, among a great many 
thmgs to obtam their favour, he was heard to say one of 
very dangerous consequence , — That the whole city had not 
two thousand men m it that were masters of estates a very 
permcious and desperate saying, directly tendmg to bring 
all thmgs to a level , which is the greatest misfortune that 
can befall any people -for to what end were cities and 
commonwealths estabhshed, but 4Dnly thaL.RV.ery one might 
be safer and securer m the enjo3anent of his own ? For 
though men are by nature sociable creatures, yet it was the 
design of preserving what they had that first put them on 
building ol cities tor a refuge It is a second duty of the 
governors of a stateto'see that the people be not forced to 
pay taxes, as they often were m our forefathers’ time, partly 
because they were always in war, and partly by reason of 
the lowness of the treasury This is an inconvenience, which 
ought, as far as possible, to be provided against beforehand 
but if any state should be under such circumstances, as that 
it must be forced to make use of this expedient , — I say any 
state, because I am unwillmgto suppose so unhappy a thing of 
our own ; besides that I speak here of all of them in general , — 
but if, I say, any state should be brought to such a pitch, due 
care must be taken to let the people know that it is absolutely 
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uecessary, as affairs now stand, and that otherwise they 
must needs be mevitably ruined Again, it is yet farther 
required of those men who govern and preside m a common- 
wealth, to see that it be furnished with all the conveniences 
and necessaries of hfe To tell what these are, and how to 
be prdwded, would be altogether needless m this place, 
since It IS sufficiently known already , I only thought fit just 
to touch on It But m. all kinds of busmess, and managmg 
affairs of a public nature, there is nothing more necessary 
than always to keep oneself clear and untainted, so as not 
to lie under the least suspiaon of avarice ‘ I could heartily 
wish,’ said C^us Pontius, the Samnite, ‘that Fortune had 
reserved me to those tunes, and that it had been my. fate to 
be then Tiom, whenever the Romans shall begin to take 
bnbes , I should qmckly have put an end to their fiburishing 
empire ’ Truly he must have waited a pretty many ages ; 
for that is a kind of evil which but lately has begun to infest 
this republic ITPontius, therefore, were so great a man as 
he pretended to be, 1 am very well satisfied with his bemg 
bom when he was, and not m those times which have lately 
happened It is not yet a hundred and ten years ago smce 
Luaus Piso got alaw fo be enacted agmnst the corruption of 
magistrates, whereas there had never been any one before 
but since that tune there have been so many laws, and shll 
every new one more severe than the former, so many 
persons ac used and condemned , such a war stirred up m 
the bowels of Italy; by those who were afraid of bemg 
brouglff' to jmmshment-^ such shameful extortion and 
pillaging our alhes, by those who have defied all laws and 
courts of justice that we are rather beholden to the 
weakness of others, than our own strength or virtues, that 
we are not utterly nimed. 
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XXII 

Examples of contempt of tttone^ among the auaeni Romans — The honour 

attached to this virtue — The danger and folly of the project of levAlvng 

estates 

Panaetius highly commends Afncanus for his being 
uncomipt as to the matter of money It is a vutue that well 
deserved his commendation • but I think there were others 
m that great person, which deserved it much more , to be 
untainted with money being not properly a virtue of that 
man as of those times in general Paulus.Aenuhus had all 
the wealth of Macedonia in his power, which amounted to 
almost an infinite value , so that he brought such a sum into 
the ^easury, as that the single booty of that one general 
superseded the necessity of all taxes for the future , and yet 
he brought nothing to his own house but the eternal memoiy 
ol his name and achievements Afncanus lollowed the 
example of his father, and returned nothing ncher from the 
overthrow of Carthage bo Mummius, who was afterwards 
his partner in the censorship , did he make himself a farthing 
the wealthier by rasing one of the wealthiest cities in the 
world No, he rather chose to make Italy fine with the 
spoils of his enemies, than his own house , though in my 
opinion the ornaments of Italy reflect a bnght lustre on his 
own house too There is no ^ce then fthat I may return to 
the subject from which T have digressed) more detestable 
than avance , more especially m great men, and such as bear 
sway in the government of a state , for it is not only mean 
for a man to make a prey and advantage of the common- 
wealth, but even impious and abominable That oracle 
therefore of the Pythian ApoUo, that nothing but avarice 
should be the ruin of Sparta, doth not seem designed for the 
Lacedaemonians Ofliy, but for every wealthy and flounshmg 
nation And as avance is thus very destructive to a state, 

^ Conntb, which was rased by Momnuns, the same year that Carthage 
was by Scipio 
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SO to appear upnght and regardless of money is the most 
certain method those in power can make use of for procunng 
the love and good liking of the people hut those, who, 
designing to curry their ‘favour, attempt new laws about the 
levelling esti^es, so as to force the right owners from their 
lavrful possessions, or propose “to make creditors remit all 
the debts, which m justice are due to them, plainly 
undennme the two principal pillars and supports of the 
government m the first place, concord and unity amongst 
the citizens, which can never be kept up, whilst some are 
deprived of what is justly their due, and others discharged 
from the necessity of payment, secondly, justice, which 
imm'edTateTy musf sThk'Tntb rums, if men cannot be secured 
m the possession of What is^their own for that (as we before 
remarked) is the cfiief end and aim of men's gathenng mto 
soaehes, and building ot aties, that each one might freely 
enjoy what is hisTiffit, without any danger or fear of bemg 
depnved of it Besides this, the authors of these pernicious 
designs never get that good-wiU, which they propose, from 
their citizens ; for, as for those men, who are losers by such 
a method, it is certain that they ■will be their enemies for it ; 
and those who are gainers will be sure to pretend that they 
never desired it, especially in the business of havmg debts 
forgiven there every one dissembles how glad he is of it, 
for fear it should be thought he was not able to pay them 
but those men, to whom such designs are prejudicial, will 
hardly forget them, but show a perpetual grudge and 
resentment And though the number ot these, who are thus 
wiSkMly tltifttended, be- greater than of those who are 
injunously robbed , yst It doth not follow that therefore 
fiiey are more powerful , for it is not the number, but the 
Quality of the persons that musi, ran-y it m this case 
Besides, what reason or equity is there when estates have 
bbeh held for a great many years, or perhaps ages, that the 
t%btfiil dwners should be thrust out from them, and others, 
^tbisl^eyer had any, should come and possess them ? 
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XXIII 

Evils arising to a state from insecurity of property — The wise conduct of 
Aratus the Svyoman 

For such kind of partial, injurious proceedings, the 
Spartans once banished Lysander, one of their ephori , and 
put to death Agis their king, for the same reason , an action 
unheard of before in that city This was succeeded by 
such gnevous contentions and discords m the state, as 
that tyranny and oppression got the upper hand amongst 
them , the nobles were banished from their native country, 
and the best constituted republic on the face of the earth 
was utterly dissolved and broifght mto confusion Nor did 
this TUtSCtiiei end with the Spartans only , but, like a con- 
tagion, spreading itself farther, involved all Greece m the 
same misenes and calamities Pray, what is it that ruined 
our own two Gracchi, sons of the famous Tibenus Gracchus, 
and grandsons of Africanus, but only these controversies 
about levelhng estates ? Aratus the Sicyoman is deservedly 
commended as much on the other hand, he, when his 
country for fifty years together had been greatly oppressed 
and overrun '^by tvrantsj went secretly one mght from 
Argos to Sicyon, and made himself master of the city by 
surpnse, and unexpectedly falling on Nicocles, the then 
tyrant, he put him to flight This being done, he recalled six 
hundred of the wealthy citizens, who had all been formerly 
banished by the tyrant ; and by this his arrival, dehvered 
the city from slavery and oppression but he afterwards 
found it would be a great deal of trouble to settle the 
business of their estates and possessions , for he thought 
on the one hand it was very unreasonable that those men, 
whom he had restored, should want, whilst others enjoyed 
what m eqmty was theirs , and yet it seemed hard on the 
other side, that men should be thrust out of those posses- 
sions, which now they had held for these fifty years if, 
more especially it were hkewise considered, that it could 
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not but happen in so long a time, that they must have 
gone, a great part of them, from one to another, either 
by inhentance, purchase, dowry, or the like, and therefore 
were possessed by the present incumbents, without having 
injured the rightful propnetors On these considerations, 
he judged it necessary, both to bear with the latter m the 
enjoyment of what they had, yet to satisfy the former, 
whom it jusdy belonged to and finding a large sum of 
money was requisite to settle this business as it ought to 
be, he told them he had occasion to go to Alexandria, and 
ordered they should not concern themselves about it till 
bis return He goes accordingly with all possible speed 
to his old fnend'Ffgleni.yr-^ho that time was reigning 
m Alexandna, bemg the second king after the founding 
of that aty Havmg tottrilJm lus design ol setthng liberty 
m his country; aEd the reasons that put him on undertaking 
that voyage, he qmckly pTEvarfed on that wealthy pnnce 
to supply him with a quantity of money for his assistance 
with t^ he mimediatdy returns to 3icyon, and choosing 
out fifteen of the prmapal citizens to help him with their 
coimsel on this occasion, he heard both the causes of those 
who possessed what had belonged to others, and of those 
who had lost what had been formerly their own At last, 
he so managed the whole business, as that the estates 
bemg set at their true values, some were persuaded 
tp part with what they had, and take an eqmvalent in 
money for it ; and others to neglect the recovery of their 
own, and rest themselves content with being paid its full 
value By this means the controversy was fairly deter- 
mined, and all went home satisfied irathout grudging or 
cmnplainmg, Here was a great and estraordmary man 
now! Here was one that deserved to have been bom 
lbs onr repubhc' This is the true way of dealing with 
eithtws; and not (as hath been practised amongst us twice) 
sale of their goods m the pubhc markets, and have 
!^l?:^-cned by the voice of the common cner But this 
fetawjffGredian, as was the duty of a wise and extraordmarv 
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person, thought it became alike to provide for all, and 
indeed every magistrate, who proceeds on pnnciples of 
reason and prudence, will always take care not to make 
any difference between the interests of his people, but 
will govern them uH by the same rule and standard of 
justice and eqmty Here is one man shall dwell m what 
belongs to another what reason is there I beseech you 
for this , that when I have bought, built, repaired, and laid 
out a great deal of money, another should come and enjoy 
all the fruits of it, in spite of my teeth ? Is not this plainly 
to take away from one that which justly belongs to him, 
and give to another what he has no right to? As to the 
project of forgivmg debts, I can see no reason m the 
world for it, unless it be reason that another should buy 
land with my money , and that he should have the land, 
but I never have my money 

xxrv 

Fatih ihe ament of public soetefy—^The duties of a good magistrate — 
How one’s health and estate are to he taken care of 

C 

Care ought therefore to be taken beforehand, which it is 
easy to do by a great many ways, to keep people from 
runnmg so much„ into debt, as may bnng any damage or 
mconvenience-to-the pubhe; and not, when they are in, to 
oblige the creditors to lose what is their own, and let the 
debtors gam what in justice is another’s; for nothing so 
cements and holds together in union all the parts of a 
society, as faith or credit , which can never be kept up, 
unless men are under some force and necessity of honestly 
paying wKal fhey owe to one another This design of 
having debtors excused from pajnnent was never attempted 
with greater eagerness than whilst I was consul men of 
ah ranks and deg^rees in the state took up arms and formed 
camps for the bnngng it about, whose endeavours I re- 
sisted with so much vigour, as that the repubhc was soon 
dehvered from so pernicious an evil. There never were. 
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known greater debts m the city, nor ever more easily and 
faithfully paid , and pray what was the reason of all this ? 
Why, because when their hopes of defrauding were cut off, 
they found themselves under a necessity of payment It is 
true, there is one who has smce been a conqueror, though 
then he was conquered by my vigilance^, that has found 
out means to effect these designs, at a time when they 
would brmg him no manner of advantage, but such an 
mchnation had that man to villainy, that the bare doing of 
it was a pleasure to him, without any other invitation in the 
world The sum then of what has been said is this, that 
such as desire the good of the repubhc must be sure to 
avoid this sort of hberality, which takes away from one what 
It gives to another, and must consequently make it them 
prmapal care to uphold each member in his proper rights, 
accordmg to the pnnaples of justice and equity , so as 
neither to suffer the poorer sort of people to be wronged 
or oppressed by reason of tSeir poverty, nor the richer to 
be todered from keeping or demanding what is justly their 
own, by the envy ot the others ; and, m fine, must apply 
their most earnest endeavours, whether m war or peace, 
to mcrease the power, and enlarge the bounds and revenues 
offhe repubhc These are the duties and exercises of great 
men, these are the thmgs which were practised by our 
ancestors , and whoever pursues the same course will not 
only bring great advantage to the republic, but gam a mighty 
mterest and reputation to himself In these rules of duty, 
relatmg to thmgs profitable, Auhpater the TyriEui, a Stoic 
philosopher, who lately died at Athens, thinks that two 
thmgs have been onutted by Panaetius , first, the care of 
getting and preserving one’s health , and, secondly, of an 
estate. I beheye that great philosopher might omit thpm 
tsn purpose, because they are so easy and obvious to every 

^ Hfl nteaos Caesar, who being overwhelmed m debt, was suspected in 
time to favour his wicked designs , and so may be said to 
eonqnered. by Cicero, when he mmed Catiline 
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one however, it is certain they are both of them profitable. 
Now health is preserved by considering the peculiar temper 
of one’s body, and observing what agrees or does not agree 
with it , by temperance and moderation in meats and drinks, 
and other things relating to the welfare of the body, by 
forbearance and abstinence as to the matter of pleasures , 
and, lastly, by the skill of physicians, and the like An 
jestate should be got by nothing that is anyways scandalous 
or dishonest , preserved by diligence and prudent manage- 
mem ; ami lastly, bythe same means bettered and augmented 
But this whole subject is ezcellently handled by Xenophon 
the Socratic, in his Book of Oeconomics, which I formerly 
translated from the Greek mto Latm when much about as 
old as you are at present. 


XXV 

Tht comparing of things profitable one with another 

The fourth chief head we proposed to speak of was the 
comparing things profitable one with another, which is 
oftentimes necessary, however neglected or forgotten by 
Panaetius for we used to compare either the goods of the 
body with those ol iortune , or these back again with those 
of the body , or, lastly, those both of the one and the other 
amongst themselves, First, the goods of the body are 
compared with those of fortune , as it is more eligible, 
suppose, to be healthy than nch secondly, these back 
agfain with those of the body , as it is better to be nch than 
of a robust constitution thirdly, those of the body with 
one another , as health is preferable to pleasure, or strength 
to activity and, lastly, those of fortune with one another , 
as IT glory should be preferred before riches, or an estate 
m the city before another in the country To this latter 
sort of companng may be referred that answer of the senior 
Cato, who being once asked, what he cpnceived most pro- 
fitable m the management of an estate? said, ‘To feed 
cattle well ’ And what the second ? ‘To feed cattle pretty 
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well.’ And what the third ? ‘ To feed cattle, though but ill * 
And what the fourth? ‘To till the ground’ And then the 
inquirer proceeding still to ask, ‘ Pray what do you think 
of letting money out to usury?'— ‘Pray what do I think,’ 
rephes Cato, ‘of lollmg a man?’ From what has been said 
and a great deal more that might easily be added, it is 
sufficiently manifest that profits are often compared with 
one another, and that we had reason sufficient on our side 
in making this a fourth head for the finding out our duty 
but as for the business of getting an estate, and placmg out 
money to the best advantage, and I wish I might add of 
applying it to the best uses , there are certain honest men ^ 
who attend at the exchange that can better mform you than 
any of the philosophers that dispute m the schools It is 
worth while, however, to know these thmgs, because they 
relate to the busmess of profit, which has made up the 
subject of all this book. Let us now pass on to what 
remains behmd 

^ So lie calls, by way of denaon, the bankers, changers, &c 
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Difftmm btfwten ihe rtimmmt of Afrtcanus and Ctcav—Some good 
to be drawn out of mis 

Cato, son of Marcus, who was near of the same age with 
Publius Scipio, the first that had the surname of Afncanus 
given him, tells us it was a usual saying of his, that he was 
never less idle than when he was idle , nor ever less alone 
than when he was alone a noble and excellent sentence 
mdeed, and worthy of so great and wnse a person by which 
it appears, that in the midst of leisure he could think of 
business, and was used when alone to converse with his 
own thoughts so that he never was properly idle, and 
neeaea no company to entertam Iiihi m Ms solitude The 
two things, therefore, wMch“bmg a kind of dullness 
and heaviness on others, served but to sharpen and m- 
vigorate his mmd, viz sohtude and leisure I vTish I could 
truly say the same of myself But though I am not able to 
arrive at that inimitable temper of soul, I desire at least to 
come as near it as is possible ; and being excluded, by open 
violence and impious arms, from havmg aught to do with 
affairs of the senate or business of the bar, I wholly betake 
myself to a life of retirement, and for that very reason 
have abandoned the aty, and am often alone, only gomg 
from one seat to another in the country But, alas I my 
leisure is not to be compared with that of Afncanus, nor 
my solitude wnth his solitude ' for he was employed at that 
very time m places of the greatest reputation m the public , 
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and his leisure was only a voluntary retirement, to give 
himself respite from busmess for a season , and his solitude 
only a kind of port or haven, mto which he withdrew 
himself from the disturbances of company whereas my 
leisure proceeds not from any desire of respite, but from 
a want of busmess to employ myself about for what proper 
work can i hnd to do, when there is no more a senate nor 
any courts of justice remaining entire, in which I might 
honourably show myself therefore, whereas it was my 
former custom to appear much m public, and in the eye of 
my citizens , I now, on the contrary, hide myself from them, 
to avoid the very sight of such packs of villains as are 
everywhere abroad, and as much as is possible confine 
myself to sohtude. But since this is given us for a rule by 
the learned, that when several evils are threatening us at 
once, we should not only choose to undergo the least, but 
extract some advantage out of them, if it be possible ; 

I therefore, m the midst of all these present misfortunes, 
gam the small advantage of qmet and retirement (though 
not such a qmet as he might have expected, whose wisdom 
had formerly procured the peace of the public), and en- 
deavour not wholly to languish out that sohtude, which not 
choice, but necessity has laid on me though Africanus, 
mdeed, I myself must confess, has got much greater glory 
by his sohtude and retirement ; for none of his thoughts are 
committed to wntmg, nor any monuments remain of what 
he did m his leisure, and when he was alone , whereby we 
are given to understand that he never was idle, nor ever 
properly alone ; because he was always employed m medi- 
tation, and his mmd was busy m searching out those thmgs 
which, by thmkmg, he made himself master of but I, who 
have not got such a strength of gemus as to be content 
when alone with the company of my bare thoughts, am 
ferced to apply all my studies and endeavours to the 
drudgery of wntmg I have wntten more therefore vnthin 
short time, smce the rum of the state, than I did for 
years while it was m its flourishing condition. 
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II 

The subject of duties the most useful part of dll philosophy— An exhotia- 
Uon to his son to be dihgent tn his studies 

Now, though all philosophy, my dear Cicero, be nch, as 
it were, and a plentiful soil, which has not any part of it 
waste and uncultivated , yet there is no part that is more 
fruitful m It, or from which more advantage accrues to the 
husbandman, than that which is employed about offices or 
duties , whence those precepts and directions are drawn, 
which lead toward a steady and virtuous way of hvmg 
Wherefore, though I doubt not but that Crahppus, the 
greatest philosopher of our age, is daily inculcatmg these 
thmgs to you, ana you are receiving them with that atten- 
tion they deserve, yet I have thought it not wholly un- 
necessary to remind you myself of so important a matter, 
and could wish that your ears might contmually nng, as it 
were, with such precepts, and not hear, as far as possible, 
anythmg else. And as this is a method which is useful for 
all men, who design to lead virtuous and creditable hves , 
so for no one hvmg, perhaps, more than yourself For 
consider, you are the son of an mdustrious father, one who 
has borne the greatest honours in the repubhc, and has got 
himself some credit and reputation in the world people 
therefore will expect that you should follow my steps, and 
It is your part to see that you answer their expectation. 
Besides, it is no small thing you have taken on you, by being 
at Athens, and under the great Cratippus , whither since you 
are gone, as it were, to a staple and mart of good hterature. 
It wiU be scandalous for you to return agam empty, and 
bring a reproach both on the place and your master, 
wherefore, dear son, be industrious and dihgent, and spare 
no manner of pams and labour (if I may callli a labour, and 
not rather a pleasure, to study and learn) that you may 
make a^ood use of these advantages before you , and when 
all thmgs are thus plentifully supphed on my part, let it 
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never be said that you yourself are wanting to your own 
greatest interest. But I shall say no more on this at present, 
having heretofore wntten again and again to you, by way 
of exhortation Let us now proceed to the Mh and last 
part of our proposed division. Panaetius, then, who, without 
all controversy, has written most accurately on the subject 
of duties, and whom m this work, with a little alteration, 
I have hitherto followed, lays down, as was said, three 
general heads, which men use in consulting or dehberating 
concerning their duty In the first it is questioned, whether 
the action they are going about be honest or dishonest , m 
the second, whether it be profitable or unprofitable ; in the 
third, how a good man ought to determine the case, if that 
which seems honest should come into competition with that 
which seems profitable. Of the two former heads he has 
given us an account in his first three books, and therein has 
promised to go on with the third of them ; but has failed, 
It should seem, of bemg so good as his word which 
I wonder at the more on this account , because we are 
told by his scholar Posidonius that he hved thirty years 
after those books were published. And I cannot but be 
surpnsed at the same Posidomus, that havmg an occasion, 
m some of his wnbngs, to discourse on this argument, he 
should do no more than bnefly touch on it, especially 
seemg he himself has observed, that in all philosophy there 
is no one subject more necessary and important Some 
indeed thmk, whom I cannot agree with, that Panaetius 
did not forget this part, but omitted it on purpose , and that 
in plam truth it ought to be omitted, since profit can never 
be really contrary to honesty whether it ought to be 
omitted or not, may perhaps be a question ; but whether 
Panaetius first designed it or no, and yet afterwards 
neglected it, I thmk can be none for a writer certainly, 
that proposes three heads, and goes through with but two 
miM needs design to discourse on the third , nay, 
us himself in the close of his third book, that he 
afterwards proceed to this remainme part Besides, 
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we have the authonty of Posidonius to vouch it, who in one 
of his letters has given us a sa3nng of Rutihus Rufus, who 
was scholar to Panaetius as well as himself , that as never 
any painter had been yet so bold as to venture on fimslung 
that piece of Venus, which Apelles left imperfect at the 
island Cos (the beauty of the face making all men despair 
ever to paint a body that should be answerable to it) , so 
the excellency of that which Panaetius had written on this 
subject made others afraid of attempting to add that which 
he had onutted. 


HI 

The danger of separating profit from honesty — What the Stoics mean by 
living according to nature — The most perfect virtue, as it is counted 
by the multitude, is really imperfect 

That Panaetius, therefore, did think he was obliged to 
discourse on this part, is beyond all question ; but whether 
he was mistaken in his judgement or not, when he laid 
down his head, as the third of dehberating for the jSbading 
out our duty, may perhaps be disputed for whether, ac- 
coraing to the opmion of the Stoics, w^e take virtue or 
honesty to be the only good; or, accordmg to that of the 
PenpatetiCs, acknowledge it so to be the chief good, as that 
aU thmgs else are just as nothing agamst it , — ^it is certain, 
on either of these suppositions, that profit cannot be put 
m balance agamst honesty We are therefore told that 
Socrates hsed even to curse those people who disjomed 
these things m thought and conception, which are one and 
the same m nature and reahty * and the Stoics are so far 
of his opmion, as constantly to mam tain, that whatever is 
honest must be also profitable, and whatever is profitable 
must be also honest It is true, had Panaetius been one 
of those who assert that virtue is therefore only desirable, 
because it brings somethmg of profit along vsnth it , like 
some, who thmK notnmg any farther worth seekmg for, 
than as it begets pleasure, or exemption from pam; we 

K 
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could then have allowed him the liberty of saymg that profit 
IS sometimes repugnanT: to honesty but seemg^ he was one 
who thought nothing to be good except that which is honest, 
and avows, fhaf whatever is contrary to honesty, and appears 
to us under the notion of profit, can neither, il we have it, 
make life ever the better, nor if we have it not, ever the 
worse he should not, methmks, have brought m such a 
dehberation, wherein that which seems profitable comes 
mto competition with that which is honest for that which 
the Stoics call their sovereign good (to hve m conformity 
with the dictates of nature), means, I suppose, no more than 
this that we should always hve agreeably to the rules of 
virtue , and should use other thmgs, which are smted and 
adapted to our natural mchnations, no farther than vu^e 
permits and allows them Now this bemg so, there are 
several of opimon that this general head, wherem profit 
and honesty are compared with one another, was improperly 
brought m, and that there ought not to have been given 
any rules or directions on this subject. Now your perfect 
honesty, which is truly and properly called by that name, 
is only to be found m your perfectly wise men, and can 
never be possibly separated from virtue , but those men, 
who have not this perfect wisdom, must by no means pre- 
tend to such a perfect honesty, though they may have some 
shadows and resemblances of it, for all those duties, of 
which we are treatmg m these books, have the name of 
middle ones given them by the Stoics, which are common 
indifferently to all men m general, and are not confined to 
any particular number of them But several get them, 
either by the peculiar happmess of their natures, or by 
a constant progress in study and learmng , whereas those 
others, which they call ,nght ones, are perfect and con- 
summate, or (as they themselves express it) have all their 
numbers, which none can attam to but the perfectly wise 
it, IS true that the vulgar, as soon as they see any action of 
a nature, as mdeed is no more than a middle kind of 
axe immediately thinkmg it a perfect and complete 
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one, for the common sort of people cannot tell what is 
perfect, and by consequence do not know how much any 
virtue or excellence comes short of it but finding it answer 
the highest of their conceptions, they imagine it wants 
nothing of bemg as perfect as can be just as it happens 
m judgmg of poems or pieces of pamting, and such like , 
those who are not judges are generally pleased with and 
praise those thmgs which by no means deserve praise or 
commendation , because, I suppose, there may be some- 
thmg that is good in them, which serves well enough to 
take with those that are ignorant, and who have not so 
much skill as to be able to discover their several miper- 
fechons , and, therefore, when they are instructed by those 
who understand it better, they are brought without difficulty 
to forsake their opinions 


IV 

The greatest men not perfectly wise — Piofit ought not to be compared 
with the middle, any more than with the perfect honesty 

Those duties, therefore, which make up the subject of this 
mquiry, by the Stoics are counted a kmd of second-rate 
honesty, which is not confined to their wise men only, but 
IS common and open to all mankind , and therefore all those 
who have any kind of sense of inclination for virtue are very 
sensibly touched and affected with it for you are not to 
unagme, when we call the two Decu or Scipios magnam- 
mous, and give Fabnaus and Aristides the appellation of 
Just, that we set them for patterns of such justice and 
magnanimity, as we suppose £5 be in those who are per- 
fectly wise Tor tney were none of them wise in that 
exalted sense, which we would here be understood to mean 
by that word Nay, those who were counted and sumamed 
the Wise, such as Cato, for instance, and Laehus, and 
particularly the famous seven, yet in truth and reahty were 
not such , but by frequently practising that middle sort of 
duties, had got a sort of show and resemblance of true 

K 2 
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Wisdom As no profit therefore ought ever to be put in 
opposition to that which is truly and perfectly virtuous and 
honest , so neither should any interest, or convenience 
of life, be set up against that which is ordinarily called 
so, and which is followed by those who desire to be counted 
men of honesty and integnty and we should be as careful 
to live up to that honesty, whereof we are capable, as the 
perfectly wise are of keepmg close to that which is truly 
such, and may m stnctness of speech be called by that 
name for whatever attainments we have made m virtue, 
they win never stand us m any mighty stead, if we be 
not thus carelul of holding constantly to our duty What 
has hitherto been said can be apphed to those only who 
make goodness consist m hving according to their duty 
but those men, who measure the goodness of things by 
-some profit or advantage which they firing along with them 
and who let these prevail with them above virtue and 
honesty, frequently m deliberating use to put that, which 
they take to be profitable, mto the balance against justice 
and honesty, but good and wise men never offer to do 
It lam therefore of opmion, when Panaetms tells us that 
men use to dehberate, m considering which of these two 
they should choose, that he meant no more than what his 
words strictly signify, viz that they use to do this, and 
not that really they ought to do it for it is infimtely scanda- 
lous, not only to prefer a pretended advantage before duty 
and conscience ; but so much as to bn’ng them to the contest 
and competition, and to doubt whether the one of them 
should be chosen beTore fne other. If this be so, you will 
be ready to ask me, ‘ How then comes there to be any doubt 
at all ? And wha^ is it that requires consideration on this 
subject?’ I suppose S is this , that it sometimes happens 
meu are not so very certain whether the action dehberated 
cm be honest or not honest , lor tnat wnich is usually 
a piece ot villany, is frequently changed by the 
or circumstances, and is found to be the contrary 
one mstance, which may serve to give some 
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light to a great many others , pray, what greater wickedness 
can there be on earth, if we speak in general, than for any 
one to murder, not only a man, but a fanuhar ihend ? And 
shall we therefore affirm that he is chargeable with a cnme, 
who has murdered a tyrant, though he were his familiar ? 
The people of*Rome, i am sure, will not say so, by whom 
this IS counted amongst the greatest and most glorious 
actions in the world You will say then, does not interest 
here carry it against hones^T Wo, but rather honesty 
voluntarilf^ follows mterest If therefore we would, on aU 
emergencies, be sure to determme ourselves anght, when 
that which we call our advantage or mterest seems to be 
repugnant to that which is honest, we must lay down some 
general rule or measure, which, if we wiU make use of m 
judging about things, we shall never be imstaken as to 
pomts of duty Now this measure I would have to be con- 
formable to the doctrines and principles of the Stoics, which 
I principally follow throughout this work for though I 
confess that the anaent Academics and your Peripatetics, 
which were formerly the same, make honesty far preferable 
to that which seems one’s mterest , yet those who assert 
thaf whatever is honest must hie also profitable, and nothmg 
is p’'ofitable but what is honest, talk much more bravely and 
heroically on this subject, than those who allow that there 
are some flungfa liouest^ which are not profitable, and some 
thmgs profitable which are not honest and we have very 
great liberty given us by "our academy, so as never to be 
tied up to certmn tenets", but are left free to defend wTiat 
we t hink most orobable 


V. 


Tfi^ ill effeds of mm tnjunng others for their own ifdvantage. 

But to return to our general rule or measure there is 
nothmg on earth then so contrary to nature, neither death, 
nor poverty, nor pam, nor whatever other evil can befall 
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a man, either in his body or fortune, as to take away any- 
thmg wrongfully from another, and do oneself a kindness 
by injuring one’s neighbour for, m the first place, it rums 
all manner of society and intercourse amongst men , since 
it IS plain, that if once men arrive at such a pass as to 
plunder and injure the rest of their neighbours, out of hopes 
to procure some advantage to themselves, there must follow 
of course a dissolution of that society which of all things 
in the world is most agreeable to nature. Should we sup- 
pose, for example, that the bodily members had every one 
of them got an opinion, that to draw to itself all the vigour of 
its neighbours would very much serve to increase its own , 
it is certain the whole body must decay and perish and 
just so, should every one amongst Bs~depnve other people 
of their profits and advantages, ana take away all he could 
get from them, with design ot applying it only to his own 
use, the general soaety and fellowship of mankind must 
of necessity be broken for though it is no more than what 
Nature will allow of, that each man should look after himself 
m the first place, and furnish himself with the necessanes of 
life, before he takes care to provide for other people , yet 
the same Nature -will by no means permit that any one 
should nse by his thrusting down another, and increase his 
own fortune by the spoils of his neighbours : and not only 
Nature, that is the universal law or consent of nations, but 
particular laws, by which several countries and common- 
w^fhs are governed, have commanded hkewise, that no 
one be suffered to do an injury fto another for the sake of 
procurmg any advantage toinraself- for the very design and 
end of laws is to keep up agreement nnd union amongst 
citizens , which whoever destroys, is by them punished, not 
with the ro"ss of Bis goods alone, but with prisons, banish- 
ment^ or even death itself. But nature and right reason, 
as bemg at once both a human and divine law too, command 
tifisduty with much greater authonty , and whoever obeys 
(as all men must, who propose to live according to the 
^ nature), will never be guilty of qovetmg what is 
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another’s, or applying to his own use what had first been 
injunously taken from his neighbour for certainly greatness 
-and elevation of soul, as also the virtues of courtesy, justice, 
and hberality, are much more agreeable to nature and right 
reason,' than pleasure, than nches,‘"than even hfe itself, 
to despise all which, and regard them as nothmg, when tney 
come to be compared with the public mterest, is the duty of 
a brave and exalted spirit whereas, to rob another for 
one's own advantage, is (as has been shown) more contrary 
to nature than death, than pain, or any other evil whatever 
of that kind Again, those men hve much more according 
to nature, who suffer p^petual troubles and lahmirsJbr the 
good and preservation, were it possible, of all men (like 
Hercules of old, whom men, as a grateful requital for his 
benefits, report to be placed among the number of the gods), 
than those who consume all their lives in retirement, where 
they are not only free from disturbances and vexations, 
but are furnished with all the pleasures and conveniences of 
life, and have, moreover, the advantages oi strength and 
comehhess superadded to them and accordingly we find it 
to be soln effect, that alTtlie most great and extraord inar y 
geniuses have preferred all the troubles and difficulties 
ol the former before the qUief and ease of this latter way of 
hving From alt which laid together, it unanswerably 
follows, that whoever hves agreeably to the dictates of nature 
can never be guilty of injuring another In fine, he that 
mjures another to do himself a kindness, either thinks he 
does notEmg that is contrary to nature, or that the doing an 
mjury is a less degree of evil than death, or poverty, or pain, 
>or loss of children, friends, or relations Ifliethmks^ that m 
wronging and abusii^ others he doth not do anything that is 
contrary“to nature, it is in Vain to dispute any longer with 
such a one, who takes away from man the disEinguishibg 
part, and very chara'ctenstic, as it were, of his nature but 
if he allows that it is mdeed an evil , only thmks that some 
others, such as poverty, pafn, or death, may be worse, he is 
grossly' mistaken, in hemg of opinion that the ills which 



touch nothing but the body or fortune can be greater than 
those which affect the soul 


VI 

Thttnienst of mdividuah itistparabUfrom that of the whole mtnmumty 

—The rule oj not vtrongmg another for our own advantage extends to 

all manhnd 

We should all of us therefore propose the same end, and 
every one think his own interest, m particular, to be the 
same with that of the community m general which, if each 
one endeavour to draw solely to himself, all union and 
agreement amongst men will be dissolved And if Nature 
enjom us, that every man should desire and procure the 
advantage of another, whoever he be, though for no other 
reason than because he is a man, it necessarily follows that 
all men are joined by the self-same nature in one common 
interest , which, if it be true, then all men are subject to, and 
hve equally under, the same law of nature and if this be 
true, too, then certamly they are forbid, by that same law 
of nature, any ways to injure or -wrong one another , but 
the first of these is undoubtedly certam, therefore the last 
must needs be so likewise for as to what is usually said by 
some men, that they would not take anything away from 
a father or brother for their o-wn advantage, but that there 
is not the same reason for their ordinary citizens, it is 
foolish and absurd for they thrust themselves out from 
partakmg of any privileges, and from joining m common 
with the rest of their atizens, for the pubhc good , an 
opimon that strikes at the very root and foundation of all 
civil societies Others there are, who are ready to confess 
that they ought to bear such a regard to fellow-citizens, but 
by no means allow of it in relation to strangers now these 
haiCn destroy that umversal soaety of all mankmd, which, if 
bnoe taken away, "Kindness, liberality, justice, and humanity 
uttUTtV nerisEf , -which excefienfyntues whoever makes 
VOia, IS iSiargeable -with impi^ towards the immortal gods , 
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for he breaks that society which they have estabhshed and 
settled amongst men , the closest cement or bond of which 
IS the being of opinion, that for men to injure and wrong 
one another for their private mterests, is an evil that nature 
IS much more averse from than all those which happen 
either to the body or tortune , nay, and I might add to the 
mind also, provided only they be not contrary to justice, 
queen of aE the rest But what (perhaps some men will be 
apt to sayj— if a wise man be ready to perish for hunger, 
must not he take away victuals Irora another, though a per- 
fectly useless and insignificant fellow ? Not at all, for hfe 
itselTS not so dear to me, as a settled resolution of domg no 
wrong for mypnvate advantage But suppose this good man, 
almost dead-with cold; “should have it in his power to take 
Phalans’s clothes away, one of the most savage and inhuman 
tyrants, would not you have hiin to do’ it? There is no great 
difficulty iff determining such cases , for it is certain, if you 
take away anything from another, though never so useless and 
insignificant a creature, for no other end but to benefit your- 
self by It, it IS an inhuman action, and plamly contrary to 
the laws of nature buTlf you are one, who by hvmg will do 
very great service to' the republic, or perhaps to the society 
of mankind in general, and for that only reason take some- 
thing from another, it is an action that is not to be found much 
fault with but in all other cases, every man is bound to 
bear his own misfortuiies~rart±rerthan to get qmt of them by 
wronging^fus neighbour You ■will say then, is it not more 
contrary to nature to covet or seize what Betongs to another, 
than rc be in sicKness, or want, or any such e-vil ? Yes , but 
■withal irts se contrary to nature to abandon all care of the 
public interest; for it iS a piece orinjustice. whence it 
foITows, that an honest, prudent, and vaKant person, whose 
death would briti]^a great riisadvantage to the pubhc, may 
take “from an idle and useless citizen Such things as are 
necessary for the mamtenance of hfe, ■without any offence 
against the laws of nature, which aim at the preservation 
and mterest of the public , prowded that he do not make 
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the love of himself, and conceit of his own more than 
ordinary ments, an occasion of injuring and oppressing 
others for he will perform but the duties which justice 
requires of him, by thus taking care to be senace^le to 
the public, and uphoIdThg that (which I am often forced 
to mention) universal society ueiwe^-alljnankind As for 
the question proposed about Phalans, it is easily answered ; 
for tyrants are not members of human society, but rather 
its greatest and most pesblent enemies , nor is it unnatural, 
if It he m one’s power to rob that man, whom it is even 
a virtue and a .glory fo murder And it were heartily to be 
wished, that this whole destructive and impious race were 
utterly banished and excluded from amongst men Just as 
we cut oft those members of the body which have got no 
longer either blood or spirits m them, and serve but to 
mfect and corrupt the rest , so should those monsters, 
which, under the shape and outside of men, conceal all the 
savageness and cruelty ot beasts, be cut off, as it were, and 
separated from the body and society of mankind Of much 
the same nature are all those questions, in which the 
knowledge and Tffidersrandihg of our duty depends on 
the knowledge of fames and circumstances 

VII 

Honesty alone, or at least chiefly, is desirable 

I believe then Panaetius would have discoursed on such 
thmgs as these, but that some accident, or perhaps other 
busmess, put a stop to his designs However, there are 
precepts enough laid down m his former books to resolve 
all scruples and doubts concermng them; from which we 
may learn what that is which is wicked, and therefore to be 
avoided and what that, whTcfi therefore is not to be avoided, 
because nor at such: times an d n i i •s u c h cases wicked But 
sfaace I am gomg, as it were, to crown a work, which was 
left knperfect by the author of it, though wanting but httle 
Of bdng brought to perfection, I shall follow the method of 
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the geometncians • and as they do not use to demonstrate 
everythmg, but demand to have some things allowed them 
beforehand, by the help of which they more easily explain 
and demonstrate their designs; so I demand of you, son 
Marcus, if you can, to grant me this following postulatum , 
that nothing is desirable for itself alone, but that which is 
honest or, however, if Cratippus will not permit you to do 
that, yet at least, I am sure, you must grant me this which 
follows , that honesty is desirable for its own sake, above all 
thmgs m the world either of the two is sufficient for my 
purpose; and the one is- probable as well as the other, and 
nothmg else besides them is so on this subject And here, 
m the first place, we must do nght to Panaetius, who does 
not say, as indeed he ought not that that which is profitable 
could ever be contrary to that which is honest, but only that 
which "has the appearance of such and he often avows, 
that nothmg is profitable but that which is honest, and that 
whatever is honest is at the same time prohtable, and 
declares their opimon, who first made a difference between 
those two, to be the greatest evil that ever yet spread itself 
abroad amongst men Therefore, when he speaks of 
a contranety between them, he means an apparent, and 
not a real one, which he therefore laid down for one of 
the heads of his discourse . not as though it were lawful 
for men ever to give profit the preference oefore honesty , 
but only that they might be able to determme themselves 
aright, if these two at any time should seem to mterfere 
and be inconsistent with one another This part, therefore, 
which he has omitted, I shall now supply, not with any 
borrowed assistance from others, but purely (as we say) 
by my own strength for I never had anything come to 
my hands on this subject that I could anyways approve of, 
since the time of Panaetius. 
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IVhaiever ts profiiahlt must also be honest, and whatever is honest must 
also be profitable — The contrary opinion the great source of all 
wickedness 

I 

■Whenever therefore anything comes in our view, which 
carries the appearance of profit along with it, we cannot 
but immediately be somewhat affected with it, but if, on 
talcin g a nearer view, we find there is anything base and 
dishonest, m that which appeared to be profitable at first. 
It IS our duty to reject it , which is not to deprive us of 
what IS really profitable, but only to let us understand that 
nothing dishonest can possibly be such Now if nothing 
be so contrary to nature as baseness, and nothing so agree- 
able to nature as true profit (which is certainly so , for she 
always desires what is nght and becoming, and consistent 
with Itself, and abhors the contrary), then it necessarily 
follows, that whatever is profitable can never have any 
"baseness or dishonesty annexed f6 it Again, if we were 
bom for virtue onJiQnesty, and this be the only desirable 
good, as Zeno would have it, or at least so much more so 
than everythmg else, as to outweigh all that can be put m 
the scale agginst ft, which was Anstotle^s opimon , it must 
certainly follow, that honesty is the only, or however the 
greatest good . now whatever is good must certainly be 
prohtabre , whence'lt foUovs^, that whatever is honest must 
also certainly ne profitable It is a yiHanniia error of some 
ban men, tnerefore, when anything strikes them with an 
appearance of profit, to sdze it immediately and enjoy it as 
such, without ever considering its relation £6 honesty- hence 
come assassihations. poisonmgs, and makmg^ of false wills , 
hence stealmg, embezzlmg the pubhc moneys, plundermg 
hi3id o^ressmgL both citizens and confedeffitfes , hence the 
Iq^fferable power and msolence which some men exercise, 
are grown too ^eat for the rest of their atizens m fine, 
MifiiSon, and the desire ot rule, have produced their 
tiilpSt' parsed and deplorable efiects, ev^ in free common- 
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wealths , than which nothing can be thought of more odious 
and detestable for men look on the fancied advantages of 
things through a false perspective , but as for the punish- 
ment appendant to them (I do not mean of the laws w^hich 
they frequently break through , but of baseness and dis- 
honesty, which IS much the more grievous), that, I say, they 
never so much as thunk on at all Such people therefore 
are impious and abommable, and deserve to be excluded 
from all society, who dehberate with themselves, and make 
It a matter of doubt whether they should choose what they 
see to be honest, or wilfully commit what they know to be 
viUany - for the very making a question of such a thmg is 
cnmmal, though one should not proceed so far as to execu- 
tion Those thmgs therefore ought not to be dehberated at 
all on, where the very dehberation is scandalous and dis- 
honest and whenever we do deliberate on any kmd of 
subject, we should never do an3d:hmg out of hope and 
expectations that our actions will be concealed , for we 
ought to take this as a constant maxim, if we pretend to 
have made any progress in philosophy , that though we 
could hide from the eyes of all men, and even of the gods 
themselves, whatever we go about , yet we should be careful 
to abstain from the vices of covetousness and mjustice, of 
lasaviousness and mcontinency 

IX 

The story of Gyges, from Plato — No good man can be seduced tnto the com- 

rmsston of an tmmoral act, though secure from the fear of detection 

To this purpose Plato brings in that remarkable story of 
Gyges A gapmg in the earth bemg made by reason 
of some violent showers, as the story tells us, Gyges went 
down mto the hollow of it, and found there l3nng a brazen 
horse, with a door m his side. This he opened, and looking 
m, discovered a dead man’s body, of an unusual bulk, with 
a ring of gold on one of his fingers This he pulls off, and 
puts on his own finger , and then commg up, goes and joms 
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himself to the rest of the shepherds ; for he was shepherd 
to the king at that time. Here he observed, that on turnmg 
the stone towards the palm of his hand, he became invisible 
to everybody else, though others did not become so to him , 
and that on tunung it to its proper place, he immediately 
became visible again, as before making use therefore of 
this lucky o^ortunity^.he found out a way to seduce the 
queen, and by her assistance to murder the king, his lord 
and master, and to mate away those who might prove any 
hmdrance or stop to his designs ; nor could any one 
possibly see or discover him m any of these villames , so 
that he qmckly, by the help of this ring, from a simple 
shepherd became kmg of Lydia. Now had a truly wise 
man had The keeping of this rmg, he would not have 
thought himself ever the more privileged to be guilty of 
any action that is wicked or detestable , for good men 
desire to be virtuous and honest, and not to be secret, that 
so they may sm without danger. And here some philo- 
sophers, men of more honesty than acuteness or subtilty, 
cry out that this story of Plato is a mere fiction , as though 
he had said either that it really was, or indeed could be 
done. No, the meanmg and design of this example of 
Gyges and the rmg, is this — Suppose you could do any 
dishonest action, for the gratifying a lustful, covetous, or 
ambitious deare, so as that no one living could either know 
gr suspecfit, "But both gods and men must be kept perfectly 
'm Ignorance whether in such case wouia~you-do it or no ? 
Ah, but, say they, this is an impossible case , though it is 
not so impossible neither, but that which I ask them is, 
what they would do, supposmg that possible which they 
deny now to be so. The manner of their argmng is some- 
what odd and ilhterate ; for they still deny the possibility 
of It, and that they will stand to , not, it seems, under- 
l^imdmg what the force and true import of this supposition 
1,^1' fcrwhen we put the question to them, whether they 
do such an action or not, supposmg they could 
^^eiSfe 5 «hl'it, we do not ask them, whether they can conceal 
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it or not, but put them, as xt were, to the rack or inquisition , 
that so, if they say they would gratify such desires on 
assurance of impunity, we may know them to be villains 
by their own confession , but if they deny it, they may be 
forced to grant that every base and dishonest action is 
barely as such to be shunned and detested But to return 
to' our purpose, from which we Iiave dieressed. 

X 

Mm may do tvhai ts Jor ihetr own advantage, provided they inflict no 
injury on another — The obligations of justice should never be sacrificed 
to the soUcitahons of a friend 

There frequently happen a great many cases which' 
disturb men’s' mmds, and put. them into, suspense, by the 
show of some profit which they seem to contain m them 
not when men deliberate, whether they should leave and 
abandon their honesty for the sake of any profit, be it never 
so great , for that is a piece of wickedness, as was before 
observed but, whether that action which appears to be 
profitable, may noT SStfely be "done without transgressmg 
against honesty If ffilght not 'seem honest m Brutus, for 
exampTe, fo depose CoUatinus his brother consul from his 
office, whose wisdom and conduct he himself had made 
use of m expelhng the kings . but smce the chief men in the 
government had so ordered, that the kindred of Superbus, 
and very name of the Tarquins, should be bamshed the 
city, and no marks or footsteps be suffered to remain of 
monarchical government, it was not only profitable thus 
to consult for the safety of his country, but so honest too, 
as that Collatmus himself ought joyfully to have acqmesced 
m it That which was profitable therefore prevailed, 
because it was honest withal , which, had it not been, it 
could never have been profitable. I cannot say the same 
m relation to that kmg, by whom this aty was firat founded , 
for a bare show of profit got the better over him, when he 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his own brother, because 
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It seemed more profitable to reign by himself than in con- 
junction with another he broke all the ties both of brotherly 
affection and common humanity, for the obtaimng of an 
end which appeared to be profitable, and yet reaUy was 
not so "He pretended^^ however, for a show of honesty, 
that It was done to revenge an affront of his brother, who 
leaped with contempt over his new-raised wall , a~frivolous 
excuse, and, IfTrue, not sufficient to serve his turn , by his 
favour, therefore, whether 'Ouiiinus or Romulus, I cannot 
but thmk he did a very ill action Not that men are bound 
to be careless of them own interests, or to part with that 
to others 'Which fBemselves stand" m need of, but every 
one may do what he thmks for Bis o-wn 'advantage, provided 
It be no injury or prejudice to another person Chrysippus, 
amongst a great many very good sayings, has this one in 
particular ‘ He that is running a race ought to strive and 
endeavour,’ says he, * as much as he is able, to get before 
his antagonist , but must not tnp his heels up, or thrust 
him aside with his hands so m life it is allowable that 
every one should get what is useful and convenient for his 
comfortable subsistence, but it is not so to take it away 
from gOter people'^ it is nowhere more difficult to 
keep to one’s duty, than m the affair of friendship , for 
as not to do everything that one handsomely can for the 
sake of a friend, so to do anythmg that is base or dishonest, 
are both 6f~them equally contrary to one’s duty. But there 
IS one very short and yet easy rule, which may serve to 
direct us m all cases of this nature , and it is this ; never 
to prefer that which only seems profitable, such as honours, 
nches, pleasure, and the like, before a kmdness to a fnend ; 
but never to do aiiythmg^ for the sake of a fnend that is 
an mjuiy to the pubhc, or a brea^ of one’s oath, or other 
solemn engagement for whoever does tEis, it is impossible 
he should ever be a good man Should such a one there- 
f(»e be judge m Bis friend's case, he would not by any 
iueans be biassed in his favour, but would whoHy lay aside 
^ person of a IHenff as soon ® he took on Tffln that of 
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a judge. Perhaps he might do so much for friendship’s 
sake as to wish that his friend may have the juster cause, 
and allow him as long time to speak for himself as the 
laws pemiirof; but when heTs to gi^"m his sentence 
on oath, he will then remember that he calls God tp^itness, 
that IS, I conceive, Tus own soul and conscience, the divmest 
thing that God has. granted to man It is a good custom 
therefore we have received from our ancestors, if we did 
but observe it, of desiring the judge to be as favourable to us 
as his oath will permit him the meanmg of which request 
is no more than' this , that he would ‘do so much for us, 
as I jusf now said" might very honestly be done By a judge 
for tus fhend for iT men were obhged to do eveiythmg 
presently that their friends should desire of them, such 
agreements as these ought to be counted not friendships, 
but dangerous conspiracies I speak here only of the 
ordmary sort of friendships , for m those which are found 
between perfectly wise men, there can be no danger of 
any such thing Damon and Pythias, two of Pythagoras’ 
followers, were so closely united to one another in their 
affections, that when Dfenysius, the Sicilian tyrant, had 
appointed a liiiie wherein one of them should die, and the 
party condemned had begged a few days’ respite, wherem 
he might provide for his children and family, and recom- 
mend them to somebody who would take care of them after 
his death, the other delivered himself up m his stead, 
voluntarily to die in the room of his friend, if he did not 
accordmgly make ETs appearance The prisoner came back 
at the “day "appointed, m order to his execution j which the 
tyr ^t p erceivmg, was so greatly amazed at their extra- 
ordinary faithfulness^ as to desire he might be admitted 
a JEurd man m their friendship. In fiiendship therefore, 
when that which seems profitable comes into competition 
with ' that which is honest, the latter should alvrays be 
prefeifred before the former ; but faith and rehgion should 
be preferred before friendship, whenever il demands any- 
thing thaSls not reconcilable- with virtue and honesty 

L 
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which one rule, if but carefully attended to, is suffiaent 
for the purpose we are now discussing , which is to dis- 
cover on every occasion what are those duties which 
fnendship requires of us. 


XI 

In {he management of public affairs the aptpearance of profit makes men 
relinquish honesty — Examples of the contrary recommended 

The appearance of profit is also an occasion in pubhc 
affair s of making false steps, and domg several things that 
are contrary to duty thus our fathers, for mstance, did ill 
m destroymg and rasmg of Corinth , the Athemana yet 
worse m making an order, that the people of Aegina should 
all have their thumbs cut off, because they were powerful 
at sea. This, no question, was thought a profitable decree , 
for Aegina seemed to threaten their port Piraeum, by 
reason of its nearness but nothmg can be truly profitable 
that IS cruel , for the nature df man, which we ought to 
follow as the gmde of ouractrolis, of alTthings in the world 
is most op pooit e ter mrelty Those do ill hkewise, who 
banish sdl "strangers, and forbid them the city , as Pennus 
did m the preceding age, and Papius but lately for though 
it IS but fair, that he who is no citizen should not have the 
pnvileges of those who are (which was made into a law by 
two very wise consuls, viz. Crassus and Scaevola), yet wholly 
to exclude them firom havmg anything to do there, is 
plamly against the dictates and laws of humamty and as 
these things are bad m the government of a state, so nothing 
is more splendid and glonous, on the other hand, than for 
that, which appears to be the mterest of the pubhc, to be 
rejected m companson with justice and honesty Our Own 
i^jammonwealth can abundanUy' supply us^ with examples 
^ ffiis nature, as on offier occasions, so more especially 
line second Punic war ; when, after the loss of that fatal 
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day at Cannae, it showed more courage and bravery ol 
resolution, than ever it had done after the greatest successes 
There was not any sign of faint-heartedness seen, nor ever 
any mention of peace once heard of- so great is the glory 
and Bn^tness of honesty, as that it utterly overwhelms 
the appearance ofThtefest. The Athenians, knovdng they 
shotdd never be able to resist the Persians, resolved by 
consent to abandon their city, and carrying their wives and 
their chfldren to Troezene, to defend by sea the hberties of 
Greece , and when one Cyrsilhs tned to persuade them 
not 'to leave their city, but receive Xerxes mto it, they 
took him and stoned him , not but that the man would have 
drawn them to a thing which was seemingly profitable, 
but that seeming profit was really none at all, being contrary 
to honesty Themistocles, after that notable victory in the 
Persian war, told all the people m a general assembly, 
that he had thought on a thing which might prove of great 
use and "advantage to the pubhc, but which' it was not con- 
venientr 'fKaf everybody should know of he therefore 
desired TlTey would appomtliim some person to whom he 
nught safely communicate it m secret Aristides was 
immediately appointed accordmgly Themistocles told him 
it would be no hard matter to fire in private the Spartan 
fleet, which was laid up at Gytheum, whereby the whole 
power of that repubhc must necessarily be ruined Aris- 
tides, as soon as he knew the business, went back into 
the assembly, which was big with expectation of what he 
had to say, and let them all know, that Themistocles’ 
counsel indeed was advantageous, but by no means honest 
or creditable for the aty the Athenians, thereTore, 'thihkmg 
what was “dishonest not to be^lruTy^profitable, rejected 
immediafeTy fRe whole proposal, without having heard so 
much as what it was, on nothmg else but this report of 
Anshdes How much better aatLjnore honestly did they 
do than we, who can suffer even pirates to hve free from 
inolesteton, and yet demand tnbute of our confederates 
and allie§T 
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A cast put, whether that which seetus to be profitable he honest or no — 

The arguments on either side of two philosophers differing tn opinion 

Let us lay down this therefore as a standing maxim, that 
whatever is dishonest can never be profitable , no, not 
though we should arrive at the full possession of all thgse 
advantages which we proposed to obtam by iL Nay, this 
very persuasion, that a thing may; be profitable, though it 
IS base and dishonest, is one of the greatest misfortunes 
and calamities that could ever have happened to the life 
of man.- But there often fall out, as was Lefore observed, 
some pecuhar cases, wherem that which is honest has 
a seeming repugnance with that which is profitable, so 
that It requires some farther consideration to know whether 
this repugnance be certam and real, or whether theym-ay 
not be brought to a fair agreement To this head belong 
such examples as these suppose we, for instance, an 
honest merchant, when com was scarce and extremely 
dear at Ttfiodes, to brmg a large quantity thither firom 
Alexandna , and with^ to know, that a great many ships, 
well laden with com, were on their way thither from the 
same city , should he tell this now to the people of Rhodes, 
or say nothing of it, but Sell his own corn at the best rate^ 
he could? We suppose him a virtuous and honest man, 
and do not here discourse of the deliberation of one, that 
would hold his peace if he thought it were dishonest , but 
of one that doubts whether it be dishonest or not In siich 
sort of cases Diogenes the Babyloman, a man of great credit 
and note among the Stoics, is of one opinion , and Anbpater 
his scholar, an extraordinary smart and ingemous man, of 
just the contrary Antipater would have everythmg be 
plainly told, that so the buyer might be ignorant of nothmg 
m what he buys, that the seller TiTmseHTmows of" Diogenes 
thinks It enough in the seller to telT the faults of his goods 
SS far as the laws require ft , and as for the rest, though, 
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to use no cozening, yet since he is come with design to 
sell them, to get as much money for them as he can 
‘ Here,’ may the merchant say, * I have brought my corn , 
I have exposed it to sale , and sell ft no dearer than other 
people do (nay, perhaps he will say cheaper, there being 
now a “greater quantity than there was before), and, pray, 
where is now the wrong I have done to anybody ? ’ Anti- 
pater argues on a different principle. ‘What say you?’ 
quoth he* ‘are not you obhged to do good to mankind, 
and be serviceable to the society of all men in general? 
Were not you born under such an obhgation? And had 
not you such principles ingrafted into you by Nature, which 
it IS always your duty to follow and obey, that your single 
mterest should be the same with that of all men , and again, 
that of ail men should be the same with yours ? And wiU 
you, notwithstandmg this, conceal from the people what 
plenty there is commg, the knowledge ol which might be 
df so great use and advantage to them ? ’ Diogenes perhaps 
will reply fo him thus , ‘ It is one thmg to conceal, and 
another not to tell , nor can I be said to conceal from you 
now, though I do not tell you, what the nature and essence 
of the gods IS, and what the happiness or chief good of 
men , thmgs which it would do one much more kmdness 
to know, than that com will be cheaper, because great 
quantities are hke to be here shortly But if anything be 
profitable for you to hear, it is none of my duty to come 
and tell it you immediately ’ — ‘ Nay, but you will find that 
It IS your duty,’ may the other reply, ‘if you will please 
but to remember that there is such a land oT Thing as 
a mutuad rdadon and society amongst all men ’ — ‘ Well, 
I do remember it,' may the other reply again j ‘ but, I pray 
you, IS that soaety of such a nature, as that no man who 
fives in It must have anything that is his own? If this 
be so, then there is no more sellmg, but we must even 
give everythmg away that we have.’ 
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Anoihtr cos* whether he that sells a bad house be obliged to tell the 
purchaser it ts so — The opiruon of Cicero on these questions 

You plamly perceive, that it is never once said in all 
tins dispute, though such a thing is not honest, yet I will 
do it because it is profitable, but the one side defends the 
expediency of it no farther than it is honest, and the other 
denies that it ought to be done because, it is .not honest 
Again, suppose an honest man were to sell a house because 
of some defects which he himselTtnows, though others ^o 
not suppose TE to be unhealthful, for example, but esteemed 
qmte the contrary , serpents to annoy aU the chambers of 
it, but' nobody 'to know'this , made of bad matenals, and 
ready to fall, but no one to discern this, except the owner 
only * I demanuTHTie sells tfiis for more than he expected, 
and do not tell the buyer or thes'g" several faults, whether 
he do not act hke a knave and a villain ‘Yes, undoubtedly,’ 
answers Antipater, ‘for what is this better, than not to 
set a man nght when he is out of his way (which at Athens 
was punished with public execrations), thus to suffer the 
buyer, as it were, to fall headlong, and run, through a mis- 
take, mto very great mischiefs ? Nay, it is something worse 
yet, than not to show a man his way , for it is wilfully and 
designedly to draw him into mischief Diogenes, on the 
contrary, vindicates the seller ‘ Pray did he force you,’ 
says he, ‘to buy his house, when he did not so much as 
advise you to it? He set a thing to sale which he did 
not like, and here you have bought a thmg which you 
did like: for if those men who make it be pubhshed to 
the world, here is a very good house, and very well built, 
to be sold, are not counted deceivers, though the house 
be not good, nor at aU well bmlt ; how much less should 
those be counted so, who do not commend their house at 
all 1 for wherever the buyer has the free use of his judge- 
what fitaud can there be onTlTe skier’s parti And 
if a IS not bound to make good" all he said, would you 
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have him make good what he did not say ? Besides, what, 
I beseech you, could be more odd and foolish than for the seller 
to tell the faults of his own wares , or what more ridiculous 
than for the crier to proclaim, by the proprietor’s order, 
an infecSous and^p£stilential house to be sold ? ’ And thus 
you see there are some doubtful cases, m which on the 
one hand men argue for honesty, and on the other are 
advocates for proSt^ so far as to show that it is not only 
honest to do that which is prolStable, but even dishonest 
to neglect and omit it , and this is that seeming opposition 
we sphke of, which often falls out between profit and 
honesty But let us now proceed to determine these cases , 
for we did not propose them for mere question's sake, 
but that we might give them a fair decision I am then 
of opinion, that the corn-merchant ought not to have con- 
cealed from the Rhodians, nor this seller of his house from 
the purchasers of it, the several things that are mentioned 
in their cases. It is true, not to tell a thing, is not properly 
to conceal it, but not to tell that which people are con- 
cerned to know, merely for the sake of some advantage to 
yourself, I thmk is and there is nobody but knows what 
kind of conceahng this is, and whu they are that make 
a custom of It, t am sure not your plain, sincere, ingenuous, 
honest, and good sort of people , but rather your shifting, 
sly, cunning deceitful, r_oguish, crafty, foxish, juggling kmd 
of fellows And must it not necessarily be unprofitable 
for any man to he under this, and a much longer catalogue 
of such black and most odious names of vices ? 


XIV 

Moral turpitude of those^ who are so far from telUng the faults cf 
their wares, that they invent lies to make them appear better 

And if those men are thus blamable who keep the faults 
of their wares secret, what shall we thmk of those who add 
downright dying to it ? C Camus, a Roman knight, one that 
loved to be pleasant, and a pretty good scholar, removing to 
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S^acuse for the sake of retirement, and not of employment, 
as he was used to say, gave out he had a great mmd to 
buy some gardens, whither he might mvite his friends and 
acquamtance, and enjoy their conversation without bemg 
interrupted This bemg reported, there was one Pythius, 
a goldsmith or banker at Syracuse, who told him, mdeed he 
had no gardens to sell, but such as he had were at Camus’ 
service, if he pleased to make use of them, as much as though 
they were his own , and, withal, he desured him to come the 
next day, and take a diimer with him there When Camus 
had promised him to come accordingly, what doe's he do 
but send immediately for some fishermen (havmg mterest 
enough, by reason of his calling, with all sorts of people), 
and desires them the next day to fish before his gardens , 
giving them their mstructions about what he would have 
them do Camus came at the time appomted, and Pythius 
had provided a very splendid entertainment for him Just 
before the garden, where he could not but take notice of it, 
was a company of fishmg-boats , and every one of the men 
m particular brought the fish he had caught, and laid them 
down before Pythius ‘ How now, Pythius I ’ said Camus to 
him , ‘ what ’ all these fish here ?— all these boats ? ’ ‘ 0 lack, 
sir,’ said the other, ‘ that is no great wonder , all the fish that 
supply the city must be taken here this is their common 
water , none of these people could ever hve if it were not for 
my house.’ Camus immediately was all on fire, and begged 
of Pythius that he would sell him the place he pretended 
abundance of unwillingness at first , but at length, to make 
short of It, was brought to a comphance Camus bought it, 
together with all lhat belonged to it , and bemg very nch, 
and desirous of the purchase, gave as much for it as Pythius 
demanded. Security was given and taken for the money, 
and the whole bargain finally brought to a conclusion The 
next day Canius mvited some acquamtance thither, and he 
chme himself somewhat earher than ordinary ; but seeing 
npt Qhfi of the fishermen’s boats there, he now inquired 
of one of the next neighbours, whether or no that were 
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any holiday with the fishermen , because he saw none of 
them thereabouts ‘ Not that I know of,’ rephed the other , 
‘ but they none of them ever use to fish here, and therefore 
I wondered what the matter was yesterday’ This put 
Camus mto a lamentable fret but how could he help him- 
self? for Aquilius, my colleague and famibar friend, had not 
then pubhshed his court-forms about knavery on which, 
when he was asked what he meant by the word knavery, he 
answered, the making show of one thing, while one is doing 
another a very perspicuous and plam definition, as indeed 
he was a man very happy at definmg Pythius, then, and 
all others whatever, that make show of one thing and yet do 
the contrary, are perfidious, wicked, and knavish rascals 
It IS impossible therefore that any of their actions should 
ever be profitable, when they are under the scandal of such 
a number of filthy and detestable vilcs. 


XV 

All hypocrisy and dtssifttulahon should be discarded— A truly good man 
ts not content vnth being as just as the laws require 

If, then, this defimtion of Aqmlius be good, all hypocnsy 
and dissimulation must be banished from amongst men , so 
that no honest man will be guilty of either of them, for the 
sake of buying or selhng to his greater advantage Nay, this 
knavery or cozenage has always been pumshed by the laws 
of the city witness the twelve tables about the case of 
guardianship ; and Laetonus’ law about the overreaching of 
nunors hfay, where there was nothing of a law agamst it, 
It was nevertheless punishable in those judgements of equity , 
the form of which was, ‘ that all things be done faithfully and 
honestly ’ and the same sort of words are in all other judge- 
ments , as when a wife, for example, enters an action for 
'h er dowr y, on a divorce from her husband, ‘that things be 
settled better and more eqmtably , ’ when anything had been 
mortgaged and pawned to another, ‘that amongst honest men 
there be ntSthm^one-but-tbatwiuch 1^ honest.’ And could 
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there possibly be any knavery allowed of m that, where the 
very court-form was, ‘for the better and more equitable 
setthng of things?’ or anythmg done through deceit and 
roguery, where these words are publicly read in court, ‘that 
among honest men there may be nothmg done except that 
which IS honest?' Now there is something of this knavery, 
as Aquilius says, in all false shows and hypocritical pre- 
tences lying therefore should wholly be banished from all 
sorts of busmess and commerce m the world , nor should 
sellers bring people to bid high for their goods, and enhance 
their prices , nor purchasers others to bid under value, and 
so beat them down lower but each of them, if they come to 
speak about a bargain, should say at a word what he will 
give and take. Qumtus Scaevola, the son of Pubhus, going 
to buy an estate, desired the owner to tell him at one word 
what It was he must have for it • the seller did so, and 
Scaevola told him he thought it was worth more than what 
he had demanded for it, and accordmgly gave him a thousand 
crowns over Now there is no one but will grant this was 
done like an honest, but they will not allow it was hke a 
prudent man , any more than if he had sold a thmg for less 
than he might have had for it Here, now, you may see, is 
that pernicious opimon, thus to make a distinction between 
prudence and honesty Enmus has a saymg to this pufpose, 
that he would not give a farthing for a prudent man that 
could not be prudent for his own advantage , to which I am 
ready to set my hand, if he and I can agree on one and the 
same meanmg of the word advantage. I find that Hecaton, 
a Rhodian philosopher, and scholar of Panaetius, in his book 
about Offices, which he wrote to Q Tubero, hath laid this 
down as a wise man's duty, first to conform to the laws, and 
customs, and practices of his country , and when he hath 
done that, to make the best improvement he can of his 
estate ; since we ought to seek nches not only for ourselves, 
Isat our childrai, fnends, relations, and especially the com- 
ihqnwealth, whose pubhc nches must principally consist in 
t|ie 'Wealth and stock of its parncuTar ihemhers This man 
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can by no means approve of that action which I just now 
mentioned of Quintus Scaevola , and there is nothing, he 
tells us, that he would scruple to do for his own advantage, 
if It be but permitted and allowed of by the law, for which 
I think he does not much deserve to be thanked or com- 
mended If, then, to make pretence of that which never 
was, and cimningly to dissemble the real truth, be pieces of 
knavery, there are but very few actions that are altogether 
free from it ; and if he alone be an honest man, who does 
all the good he can, and does no injury to anybody, it will 
be no easy matter to find- one in the world The result of 
what has 'been said is this ; to be knavish and wicked can 
never be profitable, because it is attended with baseness and 
dishonour , and it always must be profitable to be virtuous 
and good, because it always is honest "and creditable 


XVI 

Tht cars taken by the Romans to make the seller tell the 
faults of the tkmg to be sold 

In the matter of bu3ring and selling estates, it is provided 
amongst. us by the civil constitutions, that he who is the 
seller should tell all the faults that he knows of to the pur- 
chaser for the twelve tables ordering no more than this, 
that the seller should be bound to make good those faults 
which were expressly mentioned by word of mouth in the 
bargam, and which whoever denied was to— pay jlouble 
damages, the lawyers have appointed a punishment for 
those who themselves do not discover thfe defe^cts of what 
they sell • for they have so decreed, that if the seller of an 
estate, when he made the bargain, did not tell all the faults 
m parficular that he knew of it, he should afterwards be 
bound to make them good to the purchaser. Titus Claudius 
Centumalus, to give an example, had a house that stood on 
the Coelian hill, and hindered the augurs as they made their 
observatons from the Capitoline mount ; who therefore gave 
him orders to pull that down which was such a hindrance to 
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their business Instead of this, Claudius put a biU over the 
door, that the house was to be sold , and quickly put it off, 
P Calpumius Lananus being the man that bought it The 
augurs m a short tune sent him the same orders, and he 
accordmgly took care to perform them but afterwards, 
commg to understand that Claudius had not set the house 
to sale till after he had been ordered by the augurs to de- 
molish It, he broughr'in against ETm an action at law, to 
receive such satisfaction as in consaence and equity he was 
bound to make him Marcus Cato, the father of him that is 
lately dead (for as others are distmguished by the names of 
their fathers, so he that begot this incomparable person 
should be named from his son), sat as judge in the case, and 
gave this sentence on the whole matter , that since Claudius 
knew this mconvemence beforehand, and did not discover it 
when he sold the estate, he was obhged m eqmty to make it 
good to the purchaser he judged it therefore to be a part of 
honesty that the seller should fairly declare to the buyer all 
'the faults which he knows in the thing to be sold If, then, 
this judgement were just and eqmtable, neither the merchant 
that brought the com, nor the supposed seller of the infectious 
house, did well m concealing what either of them knew but 
all the particular sorts of conceahng could never be taken 
notice of by the laws of the city, however, such as could 
were very carefully provided agamst M Marius Grati- 
dianus, a kinsman of mme, had sold a house to Sergius 
Grata, which he had bought of the same person not many 
years before The house, it seems, paid a duty to Sergius, 
which Marius never once mentioned m the'bargam The 
business came at last to a suit m law, wherem Lucius 
Crassus was counsel for Grata, and Antony for Grahdianus 
Crassus insisted very much on the law, which says, that the 
seller shall make good those faults which he himself knew 
o^ and yet concealed from the buyer . Antony, on the other 
snfe, argued for eqmty, that Sergius could not but know 
^hat incumbrance, who had sold the house himself but a httle 
while before j and, therefore, what need was there of teUing 
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him of It that he could not complain of being any ways 
imposed on, since he knew very well the condition of what 
he bought. I have brought you these instances, only to let 
you see that these cunmng sort of men were never approved 
of by our ancestors, 

XVII 

The different methods used hy law and philosophy, for the rooting out 
of knavery — Knavish cunning very different from true prudence 

But the laws take one way to root out these frauds, anc 
philosophers another , the former meddling no farther wit] 
them, than as they break out into open acts, and may, as 11 
were, be laid hold on by the hands of justice , but the lattei 
endeavouring to "hindef their breaking out, and to preveni 
them by precepts of wisdom and reason. Reason therefore 
requires^ us that we do nothing treacherously, nothing 
deceitfully, nothmg merely by outward shows and false pre 
tences "Now is it not treachery to set up a trap, though one 
does not fnghten and pursue the beasts into it? for the 
simple creatures of themselves will run into it, without bein^ 
driven Just so you offer a house to be sold, because o) 
some faults which jyou know to be m it , and put up youi 
bill, as it were, like a trap, in which some unwary sort oi 
body wiH be taken 1 know that, at present, the depravation 
of manners and prevalence of evil custom have made this to 
be counted neither base nor dishonourable, and that it is 
tolerated by the laws and constitutions of the public, but 
I am sure it is not tolerated by the laws of nature for it 13 
to be consTdereJ (I must repeat it again, though I have 
already mentioned it a greatjmany times), that there is such 
a thmg as natural society, which comprehends all men, and 
/des and mutes' iiiem' “to one another, there fs a nearer 
between those of the same nation, and a nearer yet between 
those of the same aty. therefore our forefathers made a 
distmcbon between that law which is common to nations, 
and that which belongs to eacli atym particular. Whatever 
we are bound, by the avil constitutions, to do to our citizens, 
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are not obliged, by the law of nations, to do the same to 
strangers , but whatever we are bound by this latter to do 
to others, the same we ought to do to our atizens also but 
the law, which at present we use amongst us, is far from 
bemg an ongmal -piece, immediately taken from genuine 
nght and true perfect justice it- is only a copy, and famt 
representation of it. However, I could wish we hved up 
even to this ; for it is copied at least from some of the best 
ongmals, which were drawn from the truth and nature of 
the thing For how excellent is that form m judicial pro- 
ceedings, ‘that I may not be defrauded or brought to an 
inconvemence, by trustmg to you and your honesty ’ And 
how incomparable that o'Sier,' ‘ that honest men do nothmg 
but that which is honest and without desigir*' ButThe great 
question is, who they are that are honest men, and what it 
IS to do nothmg but that which is honest Q Scaevola, 
I remember, the high pnest, had used to say, that all those 
judgements which had ‘ faithfully and honestly’ put mto their 
forms, were of marvellous force ; and that faithfully apd 
honestly were of very large extent, and belonged not only to 
wardships, societies, trusts, and commissions, but to bujnngs, 
sellings, lettmgs, and hinngs, which relate to the society and 
intercourse of mankind ; and that it was the part of an extra- 
ordinary judge to determine exactly m all these cases, what 
one man ought to make good to another, on only the bare 
pnnciples of conscience and honesty , espeaally seemg men 
differ m thar judgements about the greatest part of them 
All craft therefore should utterly be bamshed, and that 
knavish-301 L uf cunxmig, wlueh would fain indeed be counted, 
but IS the farthest from prudence of anythmg in the world , 
for prudence i:oiisiSta- Ifl^^tiliemakmg a nghf distinction be- 
tweetr “good and evil ; but tSs ■Emd of cunnmg gives the 
preference to evil ; if, at least it be true (as most certamly 
It js), that everythmg is evil which is contrary to honesty. 
I^j^r is it only m farms and houses that the laws of the 
^htch are copied from nature, take care to have cheatmg 
^aii^lplyery pupished , but m slaves they exclude aU fraud 
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m the seller: for he that xs presumed to know what the 
slave was, if he does not declare whether he be healthy, 
a renegade, or apt to steal, is answerable to the buyer, by an 
order of the ediles . but this does not hold in the case of an 
heir From what-has been said, it apparently follows, since 
nature is the fountain whence law is derived, that it is agree- 
able to the dictates and rules of nature, that no one should 
endeavour to make his own advantage from the ignorance 
of another and indeed there is no greater mischief in the 
world than this wisdom, falsHy so named, joined with base- 
ness and knavery From this have arisen innumerable cases 
wherein profit is set up in opposition to honesty for where 
almost is there a man to be found, that would scruple to 
mjure and wrong any other, if 'Re could do it with secresy, 
and without fear of being punished ? 


XVIII 

H ts a ttncbedness to be q receiver of ill-goUen goods, though 
you have not assisted m the fraud 

Let us try, if you please, by some ezamples of that nature, 
wherem the common sort of people, perhaps, think there is 
no crime , for we do not speak here of such as cut throats, 
poison, make false wiUs, rob, or embezzle the public trea- 
sures, who are not to be repressed with words and philo- 
sophical discourses, but must be vexed and weaned out 
with chains and imprisonment , but let us consider here what 
IS done by those who pass in the world for men of honesty 
and mtegrity A will that was forged of one Minutius 
Basilus, a wealthy person, was brought by some people out 
of Greece into Italy , who, to make it the more easily pass 
for good, made Marcus Crassus and Lucius Hortensius, two 
of the greatest men at that time in the city, jomt hems with 
themselves, who, though they suspected the whole to be a 
iorgery, yet havmg no hand in it thems^ves, made very 
trtfTe scruple of getting an advantage by other people’s 
viUany Truly I am fully persuaded not , though I always 
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loved one of them ’ while he was alive, and do not hate the 
other ® smce he is dead and gone But when Basilus had 
desired Marcus Satnus, his sister’s son, should bear his 
name, and had appomted him his heir , (‘ I nominate him,’ 
says he, ‘ lord of my Sabme and Picenian manors ’) was it 
any ways a just and reasonable thing, and not rather an 
eternal blot on those times, that some principal atizens 
should have a man’s estate, and Satnus the heir be put off 
1 barely with his name? For if he be unjust, that does not 
keep off injunes from any of his neighbours, and defend 
and protect them as far as he is able (as I have shown 
already in the first book), what sort of man shall we take 
him to be, who not only does not keep off an injury, but 
rather, on the contrary, helps to promote it? Nay, I, for 
my part, am wholly of opinion that estates which are left 
men bytme wills, if got by knavish and servile flattenes, 
not by a real, but pretended fnendship, are scandalous and 
dishonest But m such kind of cases it often comes to pass, 
that one thmg seems profitable, and another honest, un- 
doubtedly by a mistake , lor the same thing Ts Sie measure 
both' Oftfae-one -and the- other, which, whoever perceives not, 
will easily be led mto all sorts of roguery , for he that begins 
thus to argue with himself, ‘ that indeed is honest, but this is 
advant£igeous ,’ impudently divides, by this gross mistake, 
those thmgs which by nature are coupled and united , which 
is the deadly root from which all frauds, wickedness and 
viUames spnng 


XIX 

TAf carnage of a truly honest man, when ti ts m hts power to 
be secretly dtshonest — The true notion of a good man 

If a good man therefore should have such a power, as that 
>y snapping of his fingers he could shp his name cunnmgly 
nto nch people’s wills, he would never make use of it , no, 
tot although he were fiiUy assured, that no one hvmg could 
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either know or suspect it , but give such a power to Marcus 
Crassus, that by doing the same thing he should make 
himself heir, where he really was not so, and he would 
dance, I dare warrant you, pubhcly m the market-place 
But he that is honest, and answers to our notion of a good 
man, will never take anythmg away from another for the 
ennching himself, and fiUmg his own coffers , which who- 
ever admires, let him even confess at the same time that he 
does not understand what a good man is for if any one 
mil thoroughly examme his own thoughts, and clear up a 
httle his obscure conceptions, he wiU quickly be able to tell 
himself, that a good man is one who does aU the good-that 
he can to others, but never any harm, unless by way 
of reasonable and just retribution for some mjury received. 
I ddsfre to know then , is not that man guilty of harming 
another, that ejects the rightful heirs, as it were, by a spell, 
and procures Tumself to be put in their stead ? ‘ How then ? ’ 
will some men say; ‘whatl would not you. have people 
consult their own mterest ?’ Yes, but withal I would have 
them understand' that nothing can be so that is base or dis- 
honest , which IS a necessary maxim for aU those to leam, 
whoever design to be good men I remember I heard my 
own father tell, as long ago as when I was a boy, that 
Fimbna, one who had formerly been consul, was judge in a 
case of Lutatius Pmthi^ a Roman kmght, and a very honest 
man, wno, on pam of losing a certain sum of money, was to 
prove himself to be a goo d'mam Hereon Fimbna plainly 
told him, that he would never pass judgement on such 
a matter , lest either by ^vmg the cause agamst him, he 
should spoil the credit of a well-approved citizen , or else 
should be Torceff, Tjy giving it for him, to pronounce that any 
one was a good man , which he could not do, considering 
the mfimte virtues and duties that are requisite to the com- 
pletmg any person of that character This good man then, 
of whom Fimbria had a notion, as well as Socrates, will 
never judge anythmg profitable feat- is-dishonest . whence 
It follows, that such a one mb always be so far from doing, 
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as that he will never so much as think of anything, which 
he IS afraid should be laid open to the rest of the world 
And IS It not a shame that philosophers should doubt of this, 
when there is not a peasant m the country but assents to it ? 
for from them we "have gotten that common saying, which is 
now by long usage become a proverb among us, which they 
brmg in to sigmfy the faithful dealing and honesty of a man 
‘he IS one,* say they,. ‘bTiaf you may venture to-play with at 
even and odd m the dark ’ The meaning of which, what can 
It be but "this ?— that nothing can be profitable but that which 
IS honest and becoming, though a man could be certam of 
b ein g never found out m it? You see then, according to this 
proverb, that neither thafcGyges, whom we mentioned above, 
nor that other, whom we just now supposed to have a power 
by the snapping of his fingers to become all people’s heir, 
can by any means be excused for as that which is scan- 
dalous and dishonest m itself, however it may be hid from 
the eye of the world,^aiuiev£E be. brought to be honest and 
creditable.*, so also that which is not honest and creditable 
can never be brought to be profitable and'aSvantag.eous, the 
very nature of things restsHhg,and opposing it 

XX 

A man Joses more doing an unjust actton, than ever he am 
gam by tf, be the reward what ti wdl 

But when people expect great advantages from their 
roguery, it is a mighty temptation for them to be guilty 
of It Thlts, "fbr Insiancer when Manus was far from any 
hopes of obtaihmg the consulship, and had remained in 
obscurity seven years from the time of his bemg pretor, so 
that no one suspected his standing for that honour, bemg 
despatched to Rome by Q Metellus, whose heutenant he 
was, an extraordinary man, and a brave member of the 
republic,— he accused his general to the people of Rome 
of protractmg the war , and told them, that if they would 
but choose him consul, they should soon have Jugurtha, 
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either dead or alive, delivered into their power It is true, 
by this artifice he got to be chosen consul, but he paid for it 
the pnce of his hones^ and fidelity, who mnld thus bnng 
a useliil and excellent citizen, whose heutenant he was, 
and by whom He was sen t, int o-hatred and lU-wiU by_false 
accusations Nor did my kinsman Gratidianus act the part 
ot anUbnesf anH'falr-de'ahng man, m the time of his pretor- 
ship Cie tribunes of the people held a common consultation 
with the company of pretors, about setthng the value and 
rate of money, which at those times was grown to be so very 
inconstant, that nobody could be certain how much he was 
worth They made an edict by common consent, allowing 
an action against those who transgressed it, and appointing 
a penalty for those who were convicted This bemg ordered, 
they agresff fb meet agam m the assembly after noon, and 
all of them together teU the people what they had done 
The meeting broke. up, and the rest all departed, some one 
way, and some another Marius only, directly from the 
court went down to the' assembly, and by himself alone 
declared that to the people which all of them had agreed on 
by general consent If you ask now what was the event 
of this , nothmg m the world could have got him greater 
honour statues erected for him about the streets, frank- 
mcense and tapers burnt at every one of them, and, in 
short, never was any man more adored by the multitude 
These are The gnngs-»±ictL,do somptimes mislead men 
in dehberatmg about their duty , when the offence agamst 
honesty seems very trivial, but the advantag^e that is gained 
by It very considerable Thus Marius thought it but a little 
pici-c df knsvery~ta steal the people’s" love irorn the tribunes 
and ‘Es colleagues, but a mighty advantage to be made 
consul by if^^hich was what he at that time proposed to 
himself bufin all these cases there is only one rule, which 
I desire you would constantly take along with you be sure, 
m the first place, that what you count profitable be no way 
dishonest ; and if it~be~diBhonest, then assure yourself that 
It IS not truly profitable. And can we then esteem either the 
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one or the other of these Manuses good men? Consider 
a little, and examine your own thoughts, that you may see 
what idea, what notion or conception, you have of a good 
man Is it reconcilable then with the character, of such 
a one, to he fbrthe safe orhis own advantage , to. deceive, 
to raise liTse reports and misrepreseritaflciiiSTif others , to 
seize that ‘beiorehand wTiich others have_a_nghL±aas_well 
as hiiflSEWT" "Certainly, nothing less And is there anything 
then 75f"5Ucn excellent worth, any profit or mterest so very 
desirable, for the gammg of which one would forfeit the 
glory and reputation oT a good man ? Can that which we 
call by tile" name of profitable bnng us anythmg so good as 
what It takes away from us, if it spoil our bemg counted men 
of honesty and mtegnty, if it occasion the loss ot o ur ju stice 
ntfd faithlutness t that is, in ^auiTfinith, if it change us mto 
brutes'? Tor where is the great difference between altering 
our shapes and beconung real beasts, and carrymg the 
nature and fierceness of beasts, though under the outsides 
and figures of men ? 


XXI 

To da anything dishonest for ths sahe of povoer and authority^ 
noi profitable 

Again, those who neglect all justice and honesty for the 
sake of power, do not they take just the same method that 
acertam person did, when he chose to be son-m-law to none 
but one, by whose daring boldness he might increase his 
own authonty ^ ? He thought it a very great advantage, no 
question, to enlarge his own greatness, by drawing hatred 
on another , but he never considered how great a disservice 
he did to his country, and how much scandal and discredit 
he brought on himself. As fbr the falher-m-Taw, "he had 
always a couple"^ Greek verses in his mouth, taken out 

^ Pomp^ the Great, who chose to be Caesar’s son-in-law, marrying 
Msdeijg^tet Jnlia. 
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of Eunpides’ tragedy of Phoenissae, which I will endeavour 
to translate as well as I am able , perhaps it may be awk- 
wardly , but, however, so as to make their sense appear— 

If ever we break the ties of right, 

’Tis when a kingdom is the glonous prize 

In other things be strictly just 

It was a vzUamous thing m Eteocles, or rather in Euripides 
indeed, to exempt that one breach of right from being 
cnmmal, which is certainly of all others the most wicked 
and detestable. Why do we insist then on examples of 
lesser roguenes, such as making one’s cunning and spells, 
cheats about buymg, sellmg, &c ? Here is a man for you ’, 
that-has matie no scruple of desiring to make himself king of 
the Roman people, and lord and governor of the whole 
eartlri nay, which is worse, hath accomplished his desire. 
If any man c^ tins an honest ambition, he must be out 
of his wits , for he lustifies the subversion of our laws and 
liberties, anef esteems the most base and detestable oppres- 
sion of them a virtuous, laudable, and glonous action . but if 
any man, confessing that it is not honest to get the dominion 
m that repubhc, which has been and ought to be always 
free, will yet say, it is profitable for him that can do it ; 
what reproofs shall I use, or what reproaches rather, to 
recall such a one from so dangerous an error ? Good gods ' 
Can it ever be supposed then to be any man’s interest, 
by the most heinous and most unnatural wickedness on 
earth, to mm and destroy his own native country ; though, 
perhaps, the man who is guilty of it may afterwards be 
styled, by hls'poof oppressed citizens, the father of it®? 
Interest tiierefbi:e.Bhould always be measured by justice and 
honesty , so that these two words, though of different sounds, 
sbmrfdyel be understood to mean one and the same thing! 

I know the common people are apt to imagine that nothing 
in the world can be better than to govern; but when I 

^ Jnhus Caesar, 

* Caesax was called so, notwithstanding his oppressions. 
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consider the real truth and reason of the thing itself, I find, 
on the contrary, that nothing can be worse when people 
arrive at it by unlawful means Can it possibly be profitable 
for any man, then, to live in perpetual cares and anxieties? 
to be day and night racked and tormented with fears, in 
a hfe ftiii of notinng but treacheries and dangers ? ‘ Many 
are treacherous and unfaithful to kings,’ says Accius , ‘ and 
but few are faithful ' But of what sort of kings did he 
speak thfs ? Was it not of those who, by lawful succession, 
had received the royal sceptre from Tantalus and Pelops? 
How many more then must we suppose to be unfaithful to 
that kmg, who, with an army of Romans, had oppressed 
and enslaved the Roman people itself , and had forced that 
city, wliich was not only free, hut even empress of the whole 
world, to submit her neck to his tyranmcal yoke ? What 
uneasiness of mind must such a one, thmk you, be contmually 
under ' What wounds and twitches of conscience must he 
needs feel ' How, m short, can that life be an advantage to 
any man, which has this mconvemence inseparably annexed 
to It— that whoever is so hapj^r as to take it away, will 
obtain the greatest glory and good-will from all the world ? 
And ifthese thmgs, which seem most of all to be profitable, 
yet are found to be the contrary when unworthy and dis- 
honest, this certamly ought to convince us aU, that nothmg 
can be profitable which is not honest 


XXII 

Glory and nches unprofitable accompanied with tnjuoUci, exemplified tn 
several eminent Romans 

But this has been determmed, as at many other times 
by our wise forefathers, so particularly by Fabncius, then 
a second time consul, and the whole Roman senate, m the 
war with Pyrrhus for when Pyrrhus had voluntarily made 
war on the Roaimis, and the contention was held about 
empire and mastery with a no less powerful than generous 
adversaty, a deserter came secretly mto Fabncius’ camp, 
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and offered, on condition he might be well rewarded, to 
return back again with the same secrecy that he came, 
and to poison Pyrrhus but instead of encouragement, 
Fabncius ordered him to be sent back to Pyrrhus, and 
was afterwards commended by the senate for so doing 
If we look no farther now than the outward appearance 
of what seems to be profitable, here is a dangerous war, and 
a powerful adversary of -the growmg empire might soon 
have been removed by the smgle assistance of this one 
deserter but_±hen.-it would have been an eternal scandal, 
not to mention the villai ny a nd •wickedness of it m an honour- 
able war, w hi3i was wa ^edwitli.aiair and generous enemy, 
not to ge t the vict ory by virtue and courage, but only by 
hase^dJtreacherous practices Whether was-more profit - 
ablE~EKen"for FabnciusTwho was such mthis city as Aristides 
was at Athens, or for the Roman senate, which never 
thought anything dishonourable _their interest— to contend 
with an enemynhY’valour or by poison? If empire be 
desirable 'for the sake of glory, why is not wickedness 
altogether bamshed, in which it is impossible there should 
.ever be any glory ? But if we are for power at any rat e, we ^ 
should^do well to consider thaTit cannnever’be profitable 
when-*accmiip^ni^ with 'infamy That coun’seT, Therefore, 
of“Cuaus Phihppus, the son of Qumtus, was far from bemg 
profitable, that those very cities which Sylla had freed 
for a set sum of money from paying any customs, by the 
senate’s orders, should again be brought under their former 
contributions , and yet not the "money, which they had paid, 
be returned them inis aavice of his was "followed by 
the senate,"*to~ the great disparagement and shame of the 
empire ; for even pirates at this rate will sooner be trusted 
than the Roman senate ‘Well, but the pubhc revenues 
were increased by it, an d tIierefor6 it was” profitable ’ 
HeavenTi how long will men dare to calTahyfhing profit- 
able wlfiarTSTToHiioirestf' Can hatred then and infamy be 
profitable to a state, which ought to B'e supported by glory/ 
andri edit, and the love of its confedSat^ ? In this particular ' 
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I often disagreed from my old fnend Cato, whom I always 
thought to be som^hat too headstrong in standing up 
for thg~inferest~dr the pubhc treasury, and exacting the 
tributes with so much rigour, as not to make any allowances 
to the farmers, and very seldom or never grant an3rthmg to 
the confederates , whereas we ought always to be kind 
to the latter, and to deal with the former as we would do 
with our own bailiffs , and that so much the more, because 
aU the safety and welfare of the republic depends on the 
agreement of the several orders in it. Nor less ill than 
Philip’s was the counsel of Cuno, who, m the case of the 
people mhabiting beyond the Po, though he confessed their 
demands were but just and reasonable, yet always added, 

‘ Everything must give way to the mterest of the pubhc ’ 
He should rather have said that they were not just, because 
not comportmg with the pubhc mterest, than thus have 
declared they did not comport with it, and at the same time 
confess them to be just and reasonable. 

XXIII 

Stvtral doubtful cases put by Hecaton the Rhodian 

Hecaton proposes, in his sixth book of Offices, several 
questions, such as these which follow Whether a good man, 
m time of great scaraty, may refuse to give victuals to the 
servants of his own family ? He discourses mdeed on either 
side of the question; but at last concludes, that he should 
rather be guided by his mterest than humanity He demands 
again, if a merchant m a storm be forced to throw his goods 
overboard, whether of the two he should choose to cast away , 
a very valuable horse, or a servant that is good for nothing ? 
Here interest and the saving of his goods draw one way, 
and compassion of human n a ture airother Should a fool in 
' a shipwreck have gotten a piaiifc , may a wise man take' 
it away from him if he cam ? He answers, no , because 
ft WfiFold be plainly a piece of injustice. But what if the 
aofnfsc (rf the ship should come, may not he take it away, 
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when It properly belongs to him ? No, not at all , no more 
than he may throw a man out of the ship, under the pretence 
that the ship belongs to him, for till they have arrived 
whither the ship was hired for, it does not more properly 
belong to the owner than it does to the passengers by whom 
It was hired Suppose two men that are equally wise, 
should both of them m a shipwreck lay hold of the same 
plank , may either of them seize on it forcibly to himself, or 
should one of them voluntarily yield it to the other ? Let 
one yield to the other, provided that other will be more 
serviceable to the pubhc, or there is more depending on his 
life and preservation But what if these are equal m either 
of them? Why then there is no more to be said about 
It, but It must even be left for chance to deter min e, as though 
they should cast lots, or play at even and odd for it What 
if a father should rifle temples, and dig passages under 
ground mto the treasury , should the son discover him to 
the public magistrate? No, that were a homd, unnatural 
impiety, he should rather, on the contrary, defend his 
father, if any one else should pretend to accuse him But 
what ? ought not the interest of my country to be consulted 
before that of any one else whatever? Yes, undeniably; 
but then it is very much the interest of your country to have 
atizens that are dutiful and obedient to then- parents But 
if a father should attempt to make himself kmg, or any ways 
endeavour to betray his country, should a son m such a case 
hold his tongue, and conceal it ? In the first place, let him 
beg of his father to desist if that does no good^ let him 
proceed to rebuke, and even to threaten him about it but if 
at last he perceive that it directly tends to the rum of his 
country, he should prefer its safety before that of his father. 
Another of the questions he proposes is this —Suppose 
a good man to receive, by-an oversight, bad money for'good, ' 
and afterwards come to understand that it is bad , may he 
pay It for good, if he owes another anythmg ? Diogenes 
thinks he may, but Anhpater not , whom I rather assent to 
Suppose a man be sellmg a vessel of wme, which he knows 
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Will not keep ; is he bound to tell of this ? Diogenes thinks 
he IS under no such obhgation ; Antipater wiU have it to 
be every honest man’s duty. These are the things which, 
whether they are nght, and one’s duty, or not, are often 
controverted among the Stoics In selling a slave, is one 
bound to declare what his faults are, or ndr? I do not mean 
those, which, unless they are told, the law itself commands 
he shall be returned on our hands ; but his being a liar, 
a filcher, a player at dice, or a drunkard One is of opinion 
we ought to declare them, and the other not Should an 
ignorant body sell a quantity of gold, and suppose it to be 
copper , IS a good man obliged to tell him that it is gold, 
or may he buy for a penny what is worth a thousand pence ? 
It is plam enough by this time what my thoughts are, and 
wherem consists the controversy between the fore-mentioned 
philosophers. 


XXIV 

Whether a man xs obliged to perform all his promises, though at the 
expense 0/ his bfe or reputation 

Are we bound to perform all those promises and bargains, 
which, m the pretor’s language, have neither force nor fraud 
in them? Here is a man, for example, that has got the 
dropsy, and another prescnbes ^him an infalhble cure for it, 
on condition that he will never make use of it again. The 
man recovers by its help at present, but falls agam some 
tune after mto the same distemper. Suppose now that 
he, to whom he made such promise, will by no means allow 
him to use the cure agam , what would be his duty m such 
a case? Why, since he, who denies him the request, is 
inhuman, and it is a thing that will do him no manner of 
prejudice, it is the best way to take care of his hfe and 
rafety A good and wise man is desired by one, who 
i^pomts him his heir, and leaves him by will a considerable 
estate, that beftire he enters' -on-the possession of it, he 
stwuld dance at noonday in the open streets , and this he 
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flrrnr flingly promises to do, because otherwise the testator 
would not make him his heir would you have him perform 
what he promised, or not ? I could wish that he never had 
promised it at all, which I think would much better have 
suited with his character , but since he has done it, if he 
thmk it dishonourable to dance so m public, the best way 
will be not to perform such a promise, provided he takes 
none of the money that was left him , unless the money 
may be turned to some very great benefit and advantage 
of the public , so that it would be no disgrace for a man 
even to dance, when it brings so much good to his country 
along with it 


XXV 

Several cases, wherein a man ts not obliged to perform his promises and 
vows, nor to give up a trust 

Neither is one bound to perform those promises which 
are hurtful and prejudicial to the persons they were made to 
Thus Phoebus, that we may return to our fables, promised 
to grant Phaeton whatever he should desire , and the mad 
young fellow desired to get up mto his father’s chariot 
It was accordingly granted him, but before he could get 
to be well settled in it, he was struck down with lightning 
How abundantly better had it Tieen, in such a case, if the 
father had- refused to perform such a promise I The same 
may be said of another, which Theseus solicited from Nep- 
tune This god had promised to grant whatever he should 
request, and "he, on a faise' suspicion, desired the death 
of his own son Hippolytus He obtained what he asked, 
which occasioned him great sorrow and affliction Agam, 
Agamemnon had vowed, for a sacrifice to Diana, the most 
beautiful dirag that was born that year m his whole do- 
ftunions to be as good as his word, he was forced to offer 
his daughter Iphigema, than whom nothing that year had 
been born more beautiful. Had it not been better to have 
broken his promise, than have done such a horrid and 
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unnatural action ? In some cases then, a man is not obhged 
to perform his promises , no more is he to restore what was 
given him m trust Suppose, for instance, a man in his 
wits had entrusted you w ith his sword, and should demand 
it of you again^hen he is' beside himself , your duty would 
be not to give it him again , and if you did, you would be 
guilty of a very great error Again, should a man put a 
large sum of money m your hands, and afterwards raise 
a rebellion against his country, would you deliver up your 
trust, if demanded by him ? Certainly not , for this would 
be to act against the pubhc mterest , which ought to be 
preferred before everything else Thus a great n^ny 
things, which are honest of themselves, we may see cease 
to be so when the circumstances alter to perform a promise, 
for instance, to stand to an agreement, or dehver up a trust,^ 
ought not to be done when they become unprofitable This^ 
may suffice to have been said of those thmgs, which a pre- 
tended wisdom would fam count profitable, though contrary 
to justice but havmg laid down, m the first book, four 
general heads, fi'om which all offices or duties are derived, 
I shall discourse on each of the same m this , and make out, 
that what is contrary to any of those virtues, is only in 
show, and not really profitable Of prudence, then, which 
a knavish sort of cunnmg endeavours to imitate , as also 
of justice, which is never but profitable, we have discoursed 
already It remains that we speak of the other two general 
heads of duty , the one of which consists m the greatness 
and excellence of a courageous soul ; and the other in such 
a regulanty of our actions, as is conformable to the precepts 
of temperance and moderation. 

XXVI 

Thai nathaig eon b« pnfiiablt wktch ts dtshotiourable, shown from ihs 
exampbs of Ulysses and Regulus 

Ulysses thought it would be profitable for him, if what 
the tragedians tell us be true (for Homer, a writer of the 
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greatest authonty, never once insinuates any such thing) ; 
but the writers of tragedy accuse Ulysses for feigning him- 
self madj that he might avoid the war , a design that was 
by no means honest and creditable ‘Well, but it was 
profitable,’ will some one say, ‘ to stay and govern at his 
own home, and enjoy himself quietly in his island Ithaca, 
together with his parents, his wife, and son Is there any 
such credit m the daily dangers and fatigues of war, that 
J0U can ever think comparable with living such a life of 
tranquillity and security ? ’ Yes, I wholly despise and con- 
temn your security, being fully persuaded that it can never 
be profitable so long as it is dishonest Pray, what would 
they have said, do you think, of Ulysses, suppose he had 
continued m his pretended madness , when, after his 
glonous achievements in the war, he had yet these re- 
proaches thrown on him by Ajax ?— 

Though, you all know, he first proposed this oath, 

Yet he’s the only man that would have bioke it 
He first endeavour’d not lo join in the war, 

Faint-hearted coward! feigning to be mad 
And bad not prudent Falamede found out, 

By cunning, this his impudent deceit, 

The villain, notwithstandmg all the ties 
Of sacred oaths, had certainly gone off 

It was much better for him to bear all the hazards, not 
of the war only, but of the sea too (as at last he did), than 
not to make one among the rest of the Grecians, then 
resolvmg, by consent, on a war with the barbarians But 
to remove the scene from foreign countries, and fabulous 
relations, that we may come nearer home, and to a thing 
that really happened , M Atihus Regulus, then a second 
tme consul, was surpnsed in Africa by Xanthippus, the 
I^cedaemonian, and mkde a pnsoner (Amilcar, father of 
Hannibal, being the general of the Carthaginians), and was 
sent by the Carthagmia^s to the Roman senate on solemn 
oath given, that, unless some remarkable pnsoners were 
restored them, he should himself return back again to Car- 
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thage. Now, as soon as this man amved at Rome, he could 
not but perceive what appeared to be his interest, but 
withal was persuaded, as the event declared, that it only 
appeared so The cause was thus here he might have 
stayed in his native country, and have hved at home quietly 
with his wife and children, might have judged his mis- 
fortune, received m the war, no more than what all men in 
that slats are hlhle to , and might still have continued in 
his old degree of honour among those of consular dignity 
‘ And who can deny now,’ will any one say, ‘ that all these 
things are expedient and profitable ? ’ Who do you thmk ? 
Why, greatness of soul and true courage deny it Can you 
desire any greater and more iHustnous authorities ? 


XXVII 

ContomattoH of ihe story of Rsgulus 

These are the virtues by which we are taught to be afraid 
of nothing, to despise all the outward concerns of life, and 
count nothmg mtolerable that can possibly befall a man. 
Well, but pray what did this Regulus do then ? He came 
into the senate, and told them what it was he was sent 
about, and refused to give his own vote in the case, foras- 
much as he was not to be counted a senator, as being by 
oath under the enemy’s power and m his speech, which he 
spoke to the senate on that subject (‘ fool that he was,’ some 
will be ready to say, ‘ and an enemy to his own interest I ’), 
he told them, it was best not to give up their pnsoners ; 
that they were young men, and might make able leaders , 
but that he, for his part, was grovm almost useless, and 
worn away with old age. The senate were so persuaded by 
his speech, that they resolved the prisoners should be de- 
tained m custody, and he himself returned back again to 
Carthage ; not all the love which he had for his country, his 
fhends and relations, bemg able to detain him and though 
he knew well enough what a barbeirous enemy and what 
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exquisite torments he was going to return to, yet he thought 
It his duty, whatever came of it, not to violate his oath 
I think he was in a better condition therefore, even whilst 
he was muriiered by being kept from sleeping, than ever he 
could have been had he stayed at home, and lived under the 
scandal of being an old captive and a perjured nobleman 
‘ But was not it very great folly and madness, if lie would 
not persuade the releasing of the prisoners, yet to go and 
dissuade it as much as he could ’ ’ Pray, how folly and 
madness ? What ' though it were* conducive to the good of 
the repubhc ? Or can anything be profitable to a pnvate 
atizen, which brmgs a disadvantage to the commonwealth 
in general ? 


XXVIII 

To separate profit from honesty ts to pervert the first principles of nature 

— The reasons given hy those who think Regulus did ill tn returning 

Those men who separate profit from honesty wholly per- 
vert the first principles of nature , for we all of us naturally 
desire our interest, toward which we are carried with so 
strong a bias, as that it is not m our power to turn the other 
way for who is averse from, or rather, who does not most 
eagerly follow his own advantage ? But since we can find 
out no real advantage, except m what is honest, becommg, 
and commendable, therefore we count these the principal 
things , and take the word profit to signiiy something which 
only relates to our outward necessities, and the supplying of 
them, without aH that glorious and shimng excellence which 
appears in the actions of virtue and honesty ‘But after 
all IS done,’ perhaps some men will say, ‘ pray, what is there 
m an oath, that he should be afraid thus to break it ? What ' 
was it Jupiter’s anger that he dreaded ? ’ But this is agreed 
on by all philosophers, not only those who maintain that 
the gods lead an idle life, neither busymg themselves-, nor 
distu rb i ng ot h ers-; but those who affirm they are always 
busy, and always domg something that relates to the world ; 
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—in this thing, I say, they are all agreed, that the Deity 
neither hurts nor is angry with any one But supposing 
the worst, pray what hurt could Jupiter’s vengeance have 
done Regulus, greater than what Regulus did to himself? 
It could not be anything of rehgion therefore that hindered 
him from followmg what appeared to be his interest Again, 
was he afraid of the baseness and dishonesty of the action ? 
As to that, in the first place, always of two evils choose the 
least ; and where was any evil m the baseness of the thing 
so great as was that of the torments which he endured? 
Besides, pray, remember that sentence of Accius, which, 
however, it might be said by an impious king, is yet 
generally acknowledged to be very well said , who, when 
one told him, ‘ You have broken your oath to me,’ answered, 
‘ I neither am, nor have been tied by oath to any treacherous 
deceiver ’ Again, they tell us, that as we affirm some things 
seem profitable which are not so, so they affirm some 
thmgs seem honest which are not so as this, for example, 
of returning to be tormented, rather than break one’s oath , 
which IS not honest, though it may seem to be so , because 
no man is obliged to perform that oath, which was extorted 
from him by the force of his enemies And, lastly, they 
argue, that whatever makes very much for one’s profit and 
advantage, thereby becomes honest, though before it did not 
seem to be so This is what is generally brought against 
Regulus ; but let us see and examine all the parts of it m 
order 


XXIX. 

The first pari of the arguntmts brought agcnnst Regulus answered— 
The sacredness of an oath — Faith to be kept even with those who are 
treacherous— Laws of war to be preserved mviolable 

First, then, they say, he could fear no harm from the 
anger of Jupiter, who neither can he angry nor do harm 
to anybody. This proves as strongly agamst all oaths m 
{pEieralf as it does m particular agamst this of Regulus. 
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But the thing to be considered in people’s taking of oaths, is 
not what danger they are in, should they break them , but 
what a sacred and powerful obligation is laid on them 
for every oath is a religious affirmation , and whatever is 
promised after such a manner, as it were calhng God for 
a witness to your wordSj ought certainly to be performed 
for now faith and justice require it of us, and not any fear of 
that anger of the gods,, which is not incident to their divine 
natures , — ^the faith I mean, of which Enmus has got these 
ipcomparable worua — 

O Faith, all-gloriOTis and divine. 

In lofty temples fit to shine 1 

Ev’n Jove himself by thee doth swear 

Whoever therefore doth not perform his oath affronts the 
deity of that divine faith, which was (as Cato in his speech 
informs us) set up by our fathers m the Capitol itself, even 
next to the statue of the great god Jupiter But, secondly, 
they tell us, supposmg Jupiter had been angry with Regulus, 
he could not have brought any evil on him greater than what 
Regulus brought on himself This, I confess, would be very 
true, if there were no other evil but pain but that is so far 
from being the greatest evil, as that it is not so much as any 
evil at all, if we may credit some of thp chief philosophers , 
among whom, I pray you, let Regulus be counted of no 
small authority, if I may not rather say of the greatest and 
most weighty for what greater testimony can any one 
desire, than that of a pnncipal man among the Romans, 
who, rather than be wanting in any point of his duty, chose 
to undergo the most exquisite torment ? ‘ But of two evds,’ 
say they, ‘ always choose the least , ’ that is, m plain words, 
rather be a rogue than undergo any calamity Can any 
calamity, then, be greater than that of baseness and injustice ? 
For if even the filth and deformity of the body be loathsome 
and offensive ; how much more so must that of the mind 
needs be, when it is covered and polluted with shame and 
dishon esty ? Those philosophers, therefore, who discourse 
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of these things with most closeness and seventy, venture 
boldly to affirm that nothing is evil but what is ishonest , 
and even those who do it more loosely, yet always acknow- 
ledge that it IS the greatest of all evils That saying of the 
poet mdeed is good, * I neither am nor have been tied by 
oath to a treacherous deceiver but it is therefore so, 
because when Atreus was brought on the stage, he was to 
make him speak that which was suitable to his character 
but if once they begin to lay down this for a maxim , that 
faith, when given to those who are treacherous, is not to be 
kept,— they had best have a care that this be not made 
a refuge and cover for perjury As for his oaths bemg made 
to an enemy , even war itself has laws that belong to it , and 
faith, except in some very few cases, is always to be kept, 
even with our greatest adversaries for whatever you swear, 
for example, m such a manner, as that your conscience tells 
you It ought to be done, you are bound most mviolably to 
perform it , but where it is otherwise, you do not lie under 
any such obhgation, and are not perjured, though you 
should not perform it Suppose, for mstance, you had sworn 
to a pirate that you would pay him such a sum if he would 
spare your hfe , it would not be perjury, though you should 
not pay it him for a pirate is by no means a lawful adver- 
sary, but rather a common pest and enemy of mankmd , so 
that no one is obhged to keep his faith or oath with him for 
to swear to a thing, and yet not perform it, is not immediately 
to forswear oneself, but then a man is properly said to be 
peijured, when he swears, on his conscience (as our form 
runs), to do such and such thmgs, and yet does not do them 
for that of Euripides may be said m some cases to be very 
good, — ‘ My tongue mdeed swore, but my conscience did not 
assentj But had R e guluo , m his case, done anything 
contrary to the laws and conditions that are kept between 
enemies, it had been downright perjury for the Cartha- 
ginians, with whom he had then to do, were a lawful 
adversary, between whom and us there is all the fecial, and 
several other laws that are common to nations for had it 
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been otherwise, it is certain the senate would never have 
delivered up some emment persons m chains to their 
enemies. 


XXX 

Examples of several eminent Romans given up to the enemy — Answer 
to the rest of the arguments brought against Regulus 

Luaus Vetunus and Sp Postumius m their second 
consulships were dehvered to their enemies, the Sammtes, 
because, being beaten at the passage of Caudium, and the 
legions bemg disarmed and sent away with disgrace, they 
had concluded a peace without any orders from the senate 
or people T Nunuaus and Q Maehus, who were tribunes of 
the people at the same time, because by their authonty the 
peace was concluded, were likewise delivered, that so we 
might be freed from any obhgahon of keeping it and all 
this was done on the proposal and advice of Postumius 
himself, who was the person dehvered The case of 
Mancinus, a great many years after, was exactly the same, 
who having, without any orders from the senate, made an 
aUiance with Numantia, was the first man that spoke for 
that bill in the senate-house, which by L Funus and Sext 
Athus was earned to the people , and which they agreeing 
to, he was dehvered to the enemy He did more honestly 
than Sext ^ Pompeius, who bemg concerned in the same 
sort of enme, made mterest to be excused from under- 
gomg the same punishment, and by that means escaped it. 
This man now let the appearance of profit pj:evail over 
honesty , "but in aU the others mentioned, the authonty of 
honesty easily earned. the pretended profit- But to 
go on with Regulus another thing urged by his adversanes 
is this , that he should not have performed what was forably 
put on him. As though a man of courage could be wrought 
on by force ! ‘ But why,’ say they, ‘ did he ^0 at all to the 
senate, being resolved to dissuade the delivery of the 
captives ? This is to blame him for that, which particularly 
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deserves commendatioii He would not depend on his own 
judgement , but pleadmg for that which he thought most 
expedient, left it to be determined by the judgement of the 
senate and had it not been for his counsel in the case, the 
pnsoners had surely been sent again to Carthage, and he 
remained safe m his native country but this he concluded 
would be prejudiaal to the pubhc, and therefore esteemed 
It to be no more than his duty to speak what he thought, and 
endure what might come of it Lastly, they add, that what- 
ever makes highly for one’s profit and advantage, thereby 
becomes honest I answer, that it may mdeed antecedently 
be such, but can never thereby become such for nothmg is 
profitable but what is honest , and things do not become 
honest by their first bemg profitable, but become profitable 
by their first being honest. I conclude, therefore, that of all 
those great and wonderful examples, which might easily be 
brought on this subject, it will be hard to find any more 
illustnous and commendable than this of Regulus. 


The sacredness of an oaih, among the anamt Romans, illustrated by the 
examples ofPompomus and Manhus 

But the only thmg that deserves our a dmir ation m all this 
glorious conduct of Regulus, is his persuading the senate 
not to restore the captives as for his returning agam to 
Carthage, it is true we admire it m our days, but at those 
tunes he could not have possibly avoided it The age, 
I thmk, therefore should rather he commended for that, 
than the man for there is nothmg of which our ancestors 
mck greater care, than that the obhgation of an oath should 
be always held as most sacEed-and inviolable This appears 
plainly from the Twelve Tables, it appears from those 
laws which are called Sacred ; it appears from the stnct 
observ^ion of leagues, by which we are obliged to keep 
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■faith even -srath enemies , and, lastly, it appears from the 
punishments and penalties which have been inflicted by 
the censors, who m no one thmg have been more severe, 
than in punishing those who have transgressed their oaths 
M Pompomus, a tnbune of the people, once entered an 
action against L Manlius, the son of Aulus, who had been 
dictator, for holding that office somewhat longer than he 
should have done, and amongst other things, brought in 
this too against him, that he kept his son Titus, who was 
afterwards Torquatus, from conversation with the world, and 
had stnctly charged him to live solitary in the country As 
soon as the son heard his father was m trouble about this 
business, he is reported immediately to have set out for 
Rome, and come early m the morning to Pompomus’ house 
Pompomus was no sooner told of his coimng, but he got up 
immediately, and thmking the youth, out of anger, had 
brought some complaint against his father, commanded all 
others to depart the room, and him alone to be brought in 
to him As soon as the young man had got mto the room, 
he drew his sword, and swore he would immediately kill 
Pompomus, unless he would promise him on oath to meddle 
with his father no farther Pompomus, out of sudden appre- 
hension of the danger, did swear to him accordmgly, and 
discharged his father from any more trouble , having first 
reported the matter to the people, and told them why he 
was forced to let fall his action Thus stnct and conscien- 
tious were people, at those times, m observmg their oaths 
And this Titus Manhus is that very person, who being 
afterwards challenged by a mighty Gaul, killed him in 
a duel by the nver Amen, and was surnamed Torquatus, 
from wearing a chain, which he took from his neck The 
same man agam, m his third consulship, put to flight and 
defeated the Latms near Veseris He was mdeed a very 
great and extraordinary person, who, as he showed his 
love in this case to his father, so he was unnaturally cruel 
to his son 
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XXXII 

The seventy of the Romans agatnsi breakers of oaths— Fraud not 
sufficient to excuse a perjury — The conclusion of this head 

But as Regulus did well in performing his oath, so those 
ten who, after the battle of Caimae, were by Hannibal sent 
to the Roman senate, on oath of returning to the Cartha- 
gimaTi camp if they could not obtam an exchange of prisoners, 
did ill if they did not return accordmgly . concerning whom 
writers have differed m their relations Polybius, an author 
of very good credit, mforms us, ten persons of considerable 
qttahty^weire senrto the senate , and that nine of them did 
honestly return to the camp, not havmg been able to obtam 
what they went about, but the tenth stayed behmd, and 
remained at Rome This man, as soon as he was out of 
the camp, pretending he had forgot to take somethmg along 
with him, went back thither agam , as thmkmg his returning 
under such a colour was a very sufficient performance of 
his oath but certamly he was mistaken , for cunning is so 
far from excusing a pei]ury, that it aggravates it rather, and 
makes it the more crimmal. This therefore was no more 
than a foohsh piece of cralbness, impudently pretending to 
pass for prudence whereforq the senate took care to order 
that my crafty gentleman should be sent back m fetters 
again to Hannibal But the most glonous action of the 
senate was this Hanmbal had eight thousand of our 
soldiers his pnsoners , not such as had either been taken 
m battle, or had fled from any imminent danger of their 
hves, but were left m the camp by Paulus and Varro, the 
two consuls The senate decreed that these should not be 
ransomed, though it might have been done with a small sum 
of money , for no other end but to let our soldiers see, that 
either they must resolve to conquer or die : on the news of 
which, as the same author tells us, Hanmbal presently 
began to be disheartened, when he saw that the senate and 
peoj^ of Rome had so great resolution even m the midst of 
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their misfortunes Thus, we see, honesty gets the better in 
the comparison jigamst that whTcIiTi^ only the appearance 
ofjgr^ii But A cilius, who ff as written a history in Greek, 
says, mn rp of th^ returned under this preten ce to the 
camp, hop ing by such a tnck to get quit of their oaths , and 
that they were all of them branded with shame and dis- 
honour by the_ censors for so doiii^" Biit let us now put an 
end to this third head , since, from what has been said, it is 
apparently manifest, that whatever is contrary to the virtue 
of fortitude, that is to say, whatever is done with a timorous, 
mean, dis hearte ned," "abject spirit, can never be really and 
truly profitablfi^_because it is wicked, disgraceful, and 
odious and such would this acfidirbrE.e^us have been, 
had Ee SfEeY, in "delivermg his sense about the capbves, 
spoken what was for his own, not the puWic security, or 
afterwards chosen to. remain at home, mstead of returning 
to fulfil his oath 


XXXIII 

Nothing contrary to temperance can be truly profitable— Pleasure opposite 
to honesty — The absurdity of those who would have happiness to consist 
in both — A short recapitulation of this last book — Condusion, by way 
of exhortation to hts son 

We have now fimshed our third head the fourth and 
last remains only, wh ich con tains in it decency, ^odesty, 
moderation, continence, and temper ance. And can any- 
thmg be profitable thatTs opposite to a tram of such excellent 
virtues ? There hath been however a sect of philosophers, 
scholars of Anstippus, who were called Cyrenaics , and 
others, who had the name of Annicenans given them, that 
affirm all good to consist in pleasure, and count virtue itself 
therefore only desirable, because of some pleasure which 
It bnngs along with iL But these being now almost worn 
out of date, Epicurus is mightily come mto vogue, the great 
supporter, and, as it were, second founder of the same 
opinions With these we must fight, as they say, with 
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might and main, if ever we think of supporting the cause, 
and maintainmg the interest of virtue and honesty for if 
what Metrodorus has written pass for truth, that whatever 
can truly be called our profit, nay, all the welfare and happi- 
ness of life, consists in a firm constitution of body, and a 
well-grounded hope of its lasting contmuance , it is certam, 
this profit, nay, this sovereign profit (foi such they account 
it), must sometimes be set in opposition to honesty For 
what, in the first place, will be the office of prudence ? only 
to cater and look about for pleasure ? How miserable a case 
IS that virtue in, which is thus made a servant and pander to 
pleasure ' But what shall be her business in this office ? to 
taste and distinguish ingeniously betwixt pleasures? Sup- 
posing this to be a pleasant busmess, it is certainly the most 
scandalous that could ever have been thought on Agam, 
can he that makes pain be the greatest evil have ever such a 
virtue as fortitude m him, the very nature of which consists 
wholly in despising of pams and difficulties ? I know Epi- 
curus on several occasions, and this in particular, spe^s 
very courageously as to the matter of pain , but we must 
not consider so much what is said, as what ought to be said 
by a man of his pnnaples, who makes pleasure and pain to 
be the ultimate bounds of man’s happiness and misery So 
again, IT you would hear him about continence and temper- 
ance, he tells you abundance of extraordinary things m 
a great many places , but he is gravelled (as we speak), 
and can never be able to acqmt himself handsomely for 
with what face of reason can he commend temperance, who 
^ places his happmess m the enjoyment of pleasures , when 
the sensual appetite follows after pleasures, and it is the 
business of temperance to correct that appetite ? But still 
they endeavour, m each of these virtues, to bring themselves 
off by one little shift or other thus prudence is admitted) 
and defined to be the skill of supplying us with pleasures, 
and defendmg us from pains and they make out fortitude 
as well as they can, by saymg it consists m despismg death 
and endnnng torments • they do brmg m a sort of temper- 
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ance too, though not without a great deal of straining and 
difficulty, but, however, they make a shift, after some 
fashion, by saying, they count it the greatest pleasure, if 
they can but be exempt from pain and uneasiness Thus 
these three virtues stand up pretty well , but Justice, the 
fourth, totters mightily with them, or rather uideed is qmte 
fallen to the ground, with all those duties which relate to 
the mamtenance of human society for what kindness, 
liberality, affabiht^ or friendship, can there be amongst 
those, who desire these virtues not purely for themselves, 
but only in relation to their pleasure or advantage? To 
make short, then, I shall only say, that as I have shown 
before, that nothing can be profitable which is contrary 
to honesty, so now 1 do afSrm, that pleasure in general 
is contrary to honesty I the more blame therefore Dinoma- 
chus and Callipho, who thought this dispute might be brought 
to an issue, if they joined both pleasure and virtue together, 
like a man and a beast, as it were, m the same yoke for 
virtue can never admit of this conjunction, but abhors and 
disdains it , nor can ever the sovereign good and evil, which 
must be one single and simple thing, be made up and com- 
poundecT oT such different- principles But of this, which 
is a thing of the greatest moment, I have written at large m 
another work’^ let us now return to our present subject 
What has been said in this last book, I hope, is enough 
to let any one see how it is his duty to determme his choice, 
if that which seems useful and expedient for him should 
come into competition with that which is honest but if 
it should be said, that even pleasure cames with it the 
appearance of profit, let it also be considered, that it never 
can be brought to an agj'eement wiSi honesty for the most 
that can possibly be said for pleasure (that we may not 
seem wholly to exclude it), is, that it serves by way of 
sauce to give a-rehsh to thmgs, but has no true profit or 
ad^vantage m itself 


^ In his treatise ‘ On the End of Good and Enl ‘ 
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This IS the present, dear son Marcus, that your father 
sends you, and in my opinion it is a very good one , but 
that will depend on the use you shall make of it how- 
ever, entertain, among Crahppus’ lectures, these three books, 
and show them at least the civility due to strangers Had it 
been my fortune to have come to Athens (which had surely 
been done, if I had not been recalled by the cries of my 
country), you might then perhaps sometimes have heard my 
lectures however, smce now, m perusing these sheets, you 
will have my voice, as it were, by proxy, pray, bestow on 
them as much time as you can, and I am sure you can 
as much as you please When I hear you take a pleasure 
in this sort of studies, it will delight me to talk to you which 
I hope may be speedily face to face , or, however, to write 
to you, though at never so great a distance In the mean- 
tme, adieu, my dear Qcero, and assure yourself, that 
though no one in the world is more dear to me than you 
are, yet you will herpafl-er Jje much more so, if I find you 
take dehght m such wntmgs and mstruchons 
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To Titus Pomponius Atticus 

Ah I could my numbers charm thy anxious breast, 

And lull the sorrows of thy soul to rest, 

Wouldst thou not deem the poet’s lenient lay 
More worth than sums of countless gold could pay? 

For well may I address you, my friend, m those lines 
of the honest bard, 

Far less for wealth than probity renown’d, 

with which he opens his poem inscribed to Flammmus I 
am sensible at the same time that when the poet adds, 

Each rising sun beholds thv ceaseless gnef, 

And night returning brmgs thee no reliet, 

he holds a language by no means apphcable to you I per- 
fectly well know the moderation and eguammity you possess , 
and that you have derived from Athens, not only an honour- 
able addition to your name, but that calm and philosophic 
spmt which so ^ecuharly distinguishes your character 
Nevertheless, I have reason to beheve that the present 
unpleasmg posture of public affairs sometimes interrupts 
your tranquillity of mmd, as it frequently, I confess, dis- 
composes my own But^it is not my present purpose to 
offer you any consolation on that subject the case reqmres 
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a very powerful application and I will reserve what I have 
to say on it to some future opportumty My design at this 
time IS only to communicate to you a few reflections con- 
cerning old age , the infirmities whereof we are now begin- 
nmg to feel, or at least are advancing fast towards them 
and I am desirous of rendering the burden as easy as 
possible both to you and to myself I am well convmced 
indeed that as you have hitherto borne its weight, so you will 
contmue to support its mcreasing pressure, with the same 
good sense and composure of mind which you have so 
happily discovered on every other important occasion 
However, havmg resolved to publish some reflections on 
the subject, I determined to address them to you, who have 
a peculiar claim to this pledge of my affection and it 
is a present to which we may both of us have recourse with 
equ^ advantage For myself, at least, the considerations 
I now lay before you have had so happy an effect on my 
own mind, as not only to reconcile me to all the mcon- 
vemences of old age, but to render it even an agreeable 
state to me 

Can we sufficiently then express our sense of the obliga- 
tions we owe to Philosophy, who thus mstructs her disciples 
how to pass through every successive penod of human life, 
with equal satisfaction and complacency? The advantages 
to be denved from her precepts, in other unportant situations, 
is a topic on which 1 have frequently had occasion to ex- 
patiate j and shall often perhaps resume but, in the papers 
I now send you, my purpose is to consider those advantages 
with respect only to our declining years I'o have put these 
reflections mto the mouth of an imagmary character, hke 
the Tithonus of Ansto, would have made but httle im- 
pression on the reader m order fhereTore to give them 
the greater force, I have rgpresentedLthem- as. dehvered by 
the venerable Cato To this end I have mtroduced Scipio 
and Laehus, as expressing to him their admiration of the 
wonderful ease with which he supported his old age and 
this gives trim occasion to enter mto a full explanation of his 
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ideas on the subject If you should think that he discovers, 
in this conversation, a richer vein of hterature than appears 
in his own compositions , you must impute it to the ac- 
quaintance he afterwards made with the Greek authors, 
whose language and philosophy, it is well known, he 
passionately studied in the latter end of his long hfe I 
have only to add, that m delivermg the sentiments of Cato, 
I desire to be understood as fully declanng my own 

Scipto I have frequently, Cato, joined with our friend 
Laehus, in admiring that consummate wisdom and virtue, 
which on all occasions so ermnently distinguishes your 
character , but, particularly, in that singular ease and cheer- 
fulness with which you seem to bear up, under those years, 
which are pressmg on you I could never observe that 
they are attended with the least inconvemence to you 
whereas the generality of men, at your time of hfe, usually 
complain of old age as the heaviest and most msupportable 
of burdens 

Cato There is nothing, my friends, m the circumstance 
you have remarked, that can justly, I think, deserve your 
admiration Those, indeed, who have no mtemal resource 
of happiness, wiT find themselves uneasy m every stage 
of human hfe but to him who is accustomed to derive all 
his fehaty from withm himself, no state will appear as a real 
evil, mto which he is conducted by the common and regular 
course of nature Now this is pecuharly the case with 
respect to old age . yet such is the mconsistency of human 
folly, that the very penod, which at a distance is eveiy man’s 
warmest wish to attam, no sooner arnves, than it is equally 
the object of his lamentations. It is usual with men, at this 
season of life, to complain that old age has stolen on them by 
surpnse, and much sooner than they expected but if they 
were deceived b^ their own false calculations, must not the 
blame rest whoUy on themselves ? for, in the first place, old 
age, surely, does not gam by swifter and more imperceptible 
steps on manhood, than manhood advances on youth , and, 
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in the next, m what respect would age have sat less heavily 
on them, had its progress been much slower , and, instead 
of making its visit at fourscore years, it had not reached 
them till four hundred ? for the years that are elapsed, how 
numerous soever they may have been, can by no means 
console a weak and frivolous mind under the usual conse- 
quences of long hfe If I have any claim, therefore, to that 
wisdom which you tell me, my friends, you have often 
admired m my character (and which I can only wish mdeed 
were worthy of the opmion you entertain of it, and the 
appellation^ the world has conferred on me), it consists 
wholly m this , that I foUow Nature as the surest guide, and 
resign myself, with an imphcit obedience, to aU her sacred 
ordinances Now it cannot be supposed that Nature, after 
having wisely distnbuted to aU the precedmg periods of life 
their peculiar and proper enjoyments, should have neglected, 
hke an indolent poet, the last act of the human drama, and 
left It destitute of smtable advantages Nevertheless, it was 
impossible but that m the life of man, as m the frmts of the 
earth, there should be a certain point of maturity, beyond 
which the marks of decay must necessanly appear , and to 
this unavoidaETe condition of his present being every wise 
and good man wiU submit with a contented and cheerful 
acqmescence for to entertain desires repugnant to the 
umversal law of our existence what is it, my friends, but to 
wage war, hke the impious giants, with the gods themselves ? 

Laeltus. You "will confer then a very acceptable service on 
both of us, Cato (for I will venture to answer for my friend 
Scipio as well as for myself), if you will mark out to us, 
by what means we may most efiectually be enabled to sup- 
port the load of incumbent years . for although we are at 
present far distant from old age , we have reason however 
to expect, at least to hope, that it is a penod we shall hve to 
attain. 

^ Cato’s proper naxoe ■was'Marcus Pnscns , Cato being a characteristic 
affixed to it b; common consent, from the old Latm term Caius, 
dgmfies ^ wise.’ 
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Cato Most Willingly, Laelms, I yield to your request; 
especially as you assure me that my compliance wiU be 
equally agreeable to both of you. 

Sctpto Yes, my venerable friend , like travellers who 
mean to take the same long journey you have gone before 
us, we should be glad (if it be not unposmg too much trouble 
on you) that you would give us some accoimt of the advanced 
stage at which you are now arrived 

Cato I am ready, Scipio, to the best of my power, to give 
you the mformation you desire — And, mdeed, T am the 
more quahfied for the task you assign me, as I have always 
agreeably to the old proverb associated much with men of 
my own years This has given me frequent opportunities 
of bemg acquamted with their grievances , and I particularly 
remember to have often heard Cams Sahnator and Spunus 
Albmus men of consular rank, and nearly of the same age 
as myself bewail their condition The principal subject of 
their complainir w'as', m the first place, that they were no 
longer capable of enjoymgthe sensual gratifications, without 
which, in their estimation, life was of no value ; and in the 
next, that they tound" themselves neglected by those who 
had formerly psod. their court to Them with the greatest 
attention But they imputed their grievances, I think, to 
a wrong cause for had they arisen merely from the circum- 
stance of their age, they would have been common to myself, 
and to every other man of the same advanced years But 
the fact IS muc h otherwise , and I have known many, at that 
period of hfe, who passed their time without the least 
repmmg, who neither regretted that they were released 
from the dommion of their passions, nor had reason to 
think Chemsdives treated vuth disrespect by any of their 
connexions In fact, the true grievance, m all complamts 
of this kmd, hes in the man, and not m the age They, 
whose desires are properly regulated, and who have 
nothing morose or petulant m their temper and manners, 
will find trtd agcr, to say the least of it, is a state very 
easily to be endured wh,ereas_iinsub3ued passions, and 

o 
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a froward disposition, will equally embitter every season of 
human hfe 

Lael Your observations, Cato, are undoubtedly just Yet 
some, perhaps, may be a^t to <?ay, that your ample posses- 
sions, together with the power and mfluence of your rank 
and character, have very much contributed to soften the 
mconveniences of old age, and render it more than usually 
easy to you , but that these are advantages which cannot 
possibly fall to the lot of many 

Caio I must acknowledge that the circumstances you 
mention have some beneficial mfluence, but I can by no 
means admit that the whole depends on them When a 
certam native of the paltry island of Senphos told Themisto- 
cles, in an altercation wl^ch arose between them, that he 
was mdebted for the lustre of his fame, not to the mtrmsic 
splendour of his actions, but to the country m which he had 
the good fortune to be bom, *It may be so,’ rephed the 
AthenlM general , '* for if I had received my birth at Seri- 
phos, I could have had no opportunity of producmg my 
talents but give me leave to tell you, that yours would 
never have made a figure, though you had been bom m 
Athens ’ The same sentiment is justly apphcable to the case 
m question . for although it must be confessed .that-old age, 
under the pressure of extreme mdigence, can,not possibly 
prove an easy state, not even to a wise and virtuous mind , 
yet wltboufEhose essential quahties itTirust necessarily prove 
the reverse, although it should be accompanied with eveiy 
external advantage, Beheve me^ my young- friends, the 
best and surest guard against the mconvemences of old age, 
IS to ciilfivale in each precerEng peiTud the principles of 
moral science, and uniformly to exercise those virtues it 
prescnoes The good seeds, which you shall thus have 
sowii m the former seasons of life, will, in the ■winter of your 
days, be wonderfully productive of the noblest and most 
valuable fhut , valuable, not only as a possession which will 
remain "with you even to 3rDur latest moments flhou^ mdeed 
fiiat circumstance alone is a very considerable recommenda- 
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bon) ; but also as a conscious retrospect on a long hfe, 
marked with an uninterrupted series of laudable and bene- 
ficent actions, affords a perpetual source of the sweetest and 
most exquisite satisfaction 

When I was very young, I conceived as strong an affection 
f^r Qumtus Maximus, the celebrated general who recovered 
Tarentum, as if we had been of equal years There was 
a digmty in the deportment of this excellent old man, which 
was Tempered with smgular politeness and affability of 
manners , and time had wrought no sort of alteraSbn in his 
amiable quaGfies He was not, it is true, at a time of hfe 
which could properly be called mfinn age, when I first 
began to cultivate his fhendship , but he was certamly, 
however, advanced in years , for I was not born till the year 
before his first consulate In his fourth, I served, a very 
young man, in The army he commanded at Capua , and five 
years afterwards I was his questor at Tarentum From 
that post I succeeded to the eHileship , and four years after, 
m the consulate of Tuditanus and Cethegus, I was chosen 
pretor It was at this period that, by the advice and elo- 
quence of my venerable friend, who was now become 
extremely old, the Cmaan law concerning donatives was 
enacted This great man led our troops to battle, in his old 
age, with as much spirit as if he had been m the prime and 
vigour of hfe ; and when Hannibal, with all the gaiety of 
a youthful conqueror, was exultmg in the success of his 
arms, he gave a check to his victories by a cool and patient 
perseverance m avoiding a general engagement It is to 
this part of his judiaous conduct that those famous hnes 
of my friend Enmus allude — 

’Twas his to save the state by wise delay, 

Regardless what the ceusamig world might say 
Time proves the merit of the glonoas deed. 

His fame still rising as the years succeed 

How wonderful was the judgement he displayed, and the 
vigilance he exerted, m retaking the aty of Tarentum I 
• o 2 
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I remember when Salmator who, after having been dnven 
by the besiegers from the city, retired to the atadel was 
boasting to Maximus, in my presence, that it was by his 
means he regained jpossession of the town ‘Very true,’ 
rephed Maximus, with a smile , ‘ for if you had not lost it, 
I certainly could never have recovered it’ Nor were his 
spint and abihties more conspicuous as a soldier than a 
statesman In his second consulship, when C Flammius, m 
direct opposition to the authority of the senate, was dividmg 
among the soldiers the conquered lands in the provinces 
of Gaul and PkenSa, he had the courage singly, and unsup- 
ported by his colteague CarvQius, to withstand, as far as it 
was possible, the popular measures of that factious tnbune 
and even when he was augur, he had the honest boldness, 
on a particular occasion,, openly to declare that every omen 
ought to be considered as favourable or mauspiaous, as the 
mteresf ot the state determmeJ 
But there Ts no trmt among the many shming qualities 
which adorned this great man’s character that I observed 
with warmer admiration, than the fortitude with which he 
supported the death of his lUustnous son The funeral 
oration he pronounced on that affecting occasion is in every- 
body’s hands and which of the philosophers, I will venture 
to ask, does not smk m our esteem, after the perusing of this 
admirable performance? The truth is, it was not solely 
in the conspicuous paths of the world, and when he was 
actmg m the public view, that this excellent man was truly 
great he appeared still greater in the pnvate and domestic 
scenes of life How pleasing and instructive was his con- 
versaffon^ how profound his knowledge of antiqmty' how 
deep his skill m the laws and institutions concermng augury 1 
To which I may add, that he was better acquainted with 
Grecian hterature than is usual for a Roman His memory 
too was so remarkably faithful, that there was not a single 
event of any note that had happened m the wars, either vsnth 
our neighbours m Italy, or with the more distant nations. 
With which he was not perfectly well acquainted. In Shorty 
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from my first connexion with him, I as eagerly embraced 
every opportunity of enjoying his society, as if I had then 
presaged, what the event has verified, that after his death 
I should never again meet with so wise and infor mi ng 
a companion 

I have entered thus minutely into the character and con- 
duct of Maximus, m order to convmce you that it would be 
an affront to virtae to suppose that old age, to a man en- 
dowed with such pnnaples and dispositions, could possibly 
have heen a state of mfehcity It must be acknowledged, 
at the same time, that it is not m every one’s power to be 
a Maximus or a Scipio , to enliven the gloom of declimng 
years by the animatmg recollection of the towns he has 
taken, the battles he has won, and the triumphs that have 
honoured his successful arms But it is not the great and 
splendid actions of the hero or the statesman alone that lead 
to an easy and agreeable old age that season of life may 
prove equally plaad and serene to him who hath passed all 
his days in the silent and retired paths of elegant and learned 
leisure Of this kmd, we are told, was the old age of Plato, 
who continued to employ himself with great satisfaction 
in his philosophical studies till death-put an end to them 
m his eighty-first ^ear . such too was that of Isocrates, who 
is said to have composed Jus famous discourse, entitled 
^anathenaicus, in the ninety-fourth year of his age and his 
death did n et- faapp en till five years afterwards His pre- 
ceptor, Leontmus Gorgias, hved to complete his one hundred 
and seventh year, contmuing his studies with undimmished 
spunt and apphcation to his last moments This celebrated 
veteran being asked, why he did not put an end to such 
a tedious length of hfe , — ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ I find no reason 
to complam of old age ’ an answer truly noble, and alto- 
gether worthy of a philosopher 1 They^ whose conduct has 
not been govemeff'by the principles of wisdom and virtue, 
are apt to impute to old age those mfirmi9es,Tor which their 
former” irregulariBes are alone accountable Far different 
were the sentiments of Ennius, whom I just now had 
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occasion to quote he compares his dechmng years to those 
of a generous steed, 

Who Tictor oft In famed Olympia’s fields, 

To sweet repose his age worn members yields 

You are not too young, my fnend, to remember the person 
of this veteran poet , for his death happened so late as the 
consulate of Caepio and Phihppus, which is noF more than 
nineteen years ago and let me observe, by the way, not- 
withstan^gTwas at tnat time full sixty-five years of age, 
I spoke m defence of the Voconian law with great exertion 
of voice and vehemence of action But I was gomg to 
remark7 that tins venerable bard,jwho hved to seventy, bore 
up under age and indigence with such wonderful cheerful- 
ness and good humour, that one would almost have imagined 
he derived even a satisfaction from those circumstances 
which the generality of mankind look on, of all others, as 
the most dispiriling and'oppressive 
When T confer iJtie several causes which are usually 
supposed to constitute the mfehaty of old age, they may be 
reduced, I think, under four general articles. It is alleged 
that ’it mcapaatates a man for actmg in the affairs of the 
world , that it produces great mfirmiSes of body , that it 
disqualifies him “for the enjoyment of the sensual gratifica- 
tions , and that it brings him withm the immediate verge 
of death Let us, therefore, if you please, examine the force 
and vahdity of each of these particular charges 

Old age, it seems, disquahfies us from taking an active 
part m the great scenes of busmess But in what scenes? 
let me ask If in those which require the strength and 
vivaaty of youth, I readily admit the charge but are there 
no other, none which are pecuharly appropriated to the 
evening of life , and which, bemg executed by the powers of 
the mind, are perfectly consistent with a less vigorous state 
of body? Did Quintus Maximus, then, pass the latter end 
of his long hfe m total mactivity ? Tell me, Scipio, was your 
Mher, and" my soifff father-m-law, the excellent Luaus 
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Paulus , were the Fabncii, the Cum, and the Coruncami, 
utterly bereaved of all useful energy, when they supported 
the interests of the repubhc by the wisdom of their counsels, 
and the Tnfluence of their respectable authority? Appius 
Claudius was not only old^but blind, when he remonstrated 
in the senate, with so much force and spirit, against conclud- 
ing a peace with Pyrrhus 7 to -which the majority of the 
meinBers appeared strongly mt^ed and on this occasion 
it was tnat he broke forth mto those animated expostulations 
which Enmus has introduced mto his poem — 

Shall folly now that honour'd council sway, 

Where sacred wisdom wont to pomt the way ? 

together with the rest of those spirited hnes, with which you 
are no doubt well acquainted This celebrated harangue, 
which IS still extant, Appius delivered seventeen years after 
his second consulate, between which and his Srst there was 
an interval of ten years , and pnor to both, he had exercised 
the othce oi censor It is evident therefore that he must 
have been a very old man at the time of the Pyrrhic war , 
and indeed the tradition received from our forefathers has 
always represented him as such 
It appears, therefore, that nothmg can be more void of 
foundation than to assert that old age necessarily disquali- 
fies a man for the gpreat afiairs ot the world As well might 
it be affirmed that the pilot is totally useless and unengaged 
m the busmess of the ship, because, while the rest of the 
crew are more actively employed m their respective depart- 
ments, he sits quietly at t^helro, and directs its motions 
If m the great scenes.of business, an old man cannot perform 
a part which requires the force and energy of vigorous 
years, he can act however in a nobler and more important 
character It is not by exertions .of corporeal strengfth 
and activity that the momentous afiairs ol state, are con- 
ducted , It 'is-tiy cool deliberation, by prudent counsel, and 
by that authoritative influence which ever attends on pubhc 
esteem , — quahfications which are so Far from bemgimpaired. 
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that they are usually strengthened and unjproved hy mcrease 
of years And m &is opmion, my noble friends, 1 am per- 
suaded I shall have your concurrence , unless, peradventure, 
you look on me as a useless and idle member of the com- 
monwealth, because after having regularly passed through 
the several gradations of military service, from the pnvate 
soldier to the commander-m-chief, and been concerned m 
each of those capacities m a variety of en,gageraentSj^ both 
by sea and land,_L_HQW-no-lon.ger lead forth our armies to 
baftTe : but if I forbear to enter personally mto the fatigues 
of war, 1 represent to the senate its most proper object, and 
poihf out in wllaJ manner" the operations may best be earned 
on In short, I .am perpetually urging the expediency of 
declarmg war agamst the Carthagimans, m order to antici- 
pate them in those hostihties which they have long been 
meditating against us as m truth I shall never cease to 
be apprehensive of that commonwealth, till it shall no longer 
have any existence And may the glory of extirpatmg that 
insidious state be reserved, Scipio, for your arms , that you 
may have the honour of accomphshing the great work which 
your lUustnous ancestor so happily began I Thirty-three 
years have now elapsed since the death of that great man , 
but his viffues are still fre^ in 'the minds of his fellow- 
citizens, and'wiUbehad in honourable remembrance through- j 
out all generarlOEs His~deathr happened the year before' 
I was elected censor, and nine” years~after his -second consu- 
, late , m which ofiice he was chosen my colleague BufTiad 
the life of fEus excellent man been extended even through 
a whole century, can it be iniagmed that he would have 
considered the dosmg period of such honourable days as 
a state to be regretted ? For it was not agihty m the robust 
and manly exerases, or skill and prowess m the management 
of arms , it was his judgement, his counsel, and his authonty 
alone, which he would then have had occasion to display 
If abihties of this latter kmd were not the pecuhar attributes 
of old age, our wise ancestors would not, surely, have dis- 
tinguishai the supreme council of the state by the appellation 
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of Senate. The Lacedaemonians, for the same reason, give 
to the first magistrates in their commonwealth the title of 
Elders and m fact they are always chosen out of that class 
of men 

If you look into the history of foreign nations, you will 
find frequent instances of flounshing communities, which, 
after having been well-nigh rumed by the impetuous 
measures of young and inexpenenced statesmen, have been 
restored to their former glory by the prudent admimstration 
of more discreet years ‘ Tell me,’ says one of the person- 
ages m that dramatic piece of Naevius, called The School, 
addressing himself to a citizen of a certain republic, * tell me 
whence it happened that so considerable a state as yours 
has thus suddenly fallen to decay ? ’ The person questioned 
assigned several reasons , but the principal is, that a swarm 
of rash, unpractised, young orators had unhappily broke 
forth, and taken the lead among them Temerilg^ indeed, 
is the usual characteusne-of-youth, as prudence is of old 

But It IS farther urged, that old age impairs the memory 
This effect, I confess, it may probably Have on those memo- 
nes which were originally mfirm, or who^p native vigour 
has not been preserved by a proper exercise huf is there 
any reason to suppose that_Themistocles, who had so strong 
a memory, that he knew the name of every citizen m the 
commonwealth, lost this retentive power as his years m- 
creased, and addresse'd':2triSffdes7r6f'mStatice, by the appel- 
lation of"I:ysimachus ? For my own part, I still perfectly 
well recollect the names, not only of all our principal citizens 
now hving, but of their ancestors also and I am so httle 
apprehensive of mjurmg this faculty (as is vulgarly beheved) 
by the perusing of sepulchral mscnptions, that, on the con- 
trary, I find them of singular service m recalhng to my mmd 
those persons whom death has dong since removed “from 
the world. In fact, I never yet heard of any veteran whose 
memory was so weakened by time, as to forget where he 
had concealed his treasure The aged mdeed seem to be at 
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no loss in remembenng whatever is the pnnapal object 
of their attention ; and few there are at that penod of hfe 
who cannot readily call to mind what recognizances they 
have entered into, or with whom they have had any 
pecuniary transactions Innumerable instances of a strong 
memory m advanced years might be produced from among 
our celebrated lawyers, pontiffs, augurs, and philosophers , 
for the faculties of the mmd will preserve their powers 
in oldTage, unless they are suffered to lose their energy and 
becorae"haigUid'Tof"want of due cultivation And the truth 
of this observation may be confirmed, not only by those 
examples I have mentioned from the more active and 
splendid stations of the world, but from instances equally 
frequent to be met with m the paths of studious and retired 
life Sophocles continued in extreme old age to write trage- 
dies. -As he-seemeff to neglect“his family affairs whilst 
he was who% mteat-omlus dramatic compositions, his sons 
instituted a suit against him in a court of judicature, suggest- 
mg 'fHat'’Eis understanding was impaired, and* praymg that 
he might be removed from the management _ of his estate, 
agreeaBTy to a custom which prevails likewise m our own 
country, where, if a father of a family by imprudent conduct 
IS ruirung his fortunes, the magistrate commonly mterposes, 
andTakes the admihistration out of his hands It is said that 
when the old bard appeared m court on this occasion he 
desired that he might be permitted to read a play which 
he had lately fimshed, and which he then held m his hand 
it was his Oedipus m Colonos. His request being granted, 
after he had finished the reatal, he appealed to the judges 
whether they could discover in his performance any symp- 
toms of an msane mind";' mid th e r e s ul rwas, that the court 
unanimously dismissed the complainants’ petition Did 
length of days weaken the powers of Homer, Hesiod, or 
Simomdes ; of Stesichorus, Isocrates, or Gorgias ? Did old 
•^e mtemipt the studies of those first and most distmguished 
of the Greet philosophersi^ Pythagoras or Democritus, Plato 
or Xenocrates ? or, to descend mto later times, did grey 
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hairs prove an obstacle to the philosophic pursuits of Zeno, 
Cleanthes, or that famous Stoic, whom you may remember 
to have seen m Rome, the venerable Diogenes? On the 
contrary, did not each of these emment persons persevere 
m their respective studies with unbroken spint to the last 
moment of their extended hves ? 

But not to enter farther into the consideration of old age, 
m respeit to the_ nobler and more exalted apphcation of the 
human faculties, I could name among my friends and neigh- 
bours m the country severaLmen far-advanced m hfe, who 
employ themselves with so much mdustry and activity in 
the busi ness of ' g griculture^ that they never suffer any of the 
morelmportaht' articles of their husbandry to be carried on, 
when they are not themselves ^present to supervise and 
direct the work. I will acknowledge at the same time, that 
these spirited labours of the persons I allude to, are not, 
perhaps, a matter of much wonder with regard to those 
objects of tillage which are sown and reaped within the 
year , as no man is so far advanced m age, as not to flatter 
himself that he m^ at least survive to enjoy the benefit 
ofthenextJiarvest But those rural veterans I am speakmg 
of are occupied also in branches of husbandry, from which 
they are sure that they themselves cannot possibly hve to 
derive the least advantage : 

The future shade for times unhom thej raise, 

as my fhend Caecihus expresses it, m his play called The 
Youthful Companions Agreeably to this generous prmaple, 
the oldest husbandman, when he is asked to what purpose 
he lays out his labours in the business of planting, may 
well reply — ‘ In obedience to the immortal gods ; by whose 
bountiful providence, as I received these fields from my 
ancestors, so it is their will that I should dehver them down 
with improvement to posterity ’ 

The poet’s sentiment _in the verse I just now repeated, 
is far more just than in those hnes he afterwards adds — 
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Severe the doom that lesgth of days impose 1 
To stand sad witness of unnnmber'd woes 
Ah 1 had old age no other ills in store, 

Too well might man its dire approach deplore 

for if long life may occasion our being the painful spectators 
of many calamities, which an earlier death would have 
concealed from our view, it may equally afford us the satis- 
faction of seeing many happy events, which could \iot other- 
wise have come "within our notice, not to mention that 
disagreeable scenes ^wilL unavoidably occur to the young 
no less than to the old But the observation of my dramatic 
friend IS sHTTmore unwarrantable, when'he farther declares, 
that— 

Of all the ills which drooping eld await, 

Tis sure the worst to stand the scorn or hate 
Of happier years 

Why should he suppose that old age necessarily lays us 
open to a mortification of this kind ? As men of good sense 
m the evening of life are generally fond of associatmg with 
the younger part of the world, and, when they discover 
m them the marks of an amiable disposition, find a sort 
of alleviation of their Sfirniities In gainmg their affection 
and esteem so, on the other hand, well-inclmed young 
men thmk themselves equally happy to be conducted mto 
the paths of knowledge and virtue by the guidance and 
instrucflbn'Sf ESJgfeTlenced age For my own part at least, 
I have reason to beheve that my company is not less accept- 
able to you, my youthful finends, than yours most assuredly 
is to me 

But to resume the particular pomt under consideration 
It appears that old age is so far from bemg necessarily a 
state of languor and mactivity, that it generally continues to 
exert itself in that sort of occupation which was the favounte 
object of its pursuit m more vigorous years I will add, that 
instances might be produced of men, who in this period 
(ff life have successfully applied themselves even to the 
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acquisition of some art or science, to which they were before 
entirely strangers Thus Solon-in oneof-his poems, written 
when he was advanced in years, glones that ‘he learned 
somethfng every day he lived ’ and old as I myself am, 
it iS but lately that I acquired a knowledge of the Greek 
language, to wJnch L applied with the more zeal and dih- 
gence, as I had long entertained an earnest desire of becom- 
mg acqusSnted the writings and characters of those 
excellent men, to whose examples T "have occasionally 
appealed in the~course of our present conversation. Thus 
Socrates too, in his old age, leamfed to play on-the lyre , an 
art which" the ancients did not deem unworthy of their 
apphcation If I have not followed the phiTosopher's ex- 
ample m this instance (which indeed I very much regret), 
I have spared however no pains to make myself master 
of the Greek language and learrung 
The next implitation thrown on old age is, that it impairs 
our strength and it must be acknowled|ed the- charge is 
not altogether without foundation "Buti for" my own part, 
I no more regret the want of that vigour which I .possessed 
in my youth than I lamented m my youth that I was not 
endowe3'’'^h. the force of a bull or an elephant It is 
sufficient if we exert with spint, on every proper occasion, 
that degree of strerfgth which still remains with us Nothmg 
can be more truly_CQn±emptible than a circumstance which 
IS related concermng the famous Milo of Croton This man, 
when he had Become old, observmg a set of athletic com- 
batants ttI5E were exerasmg themselves m the pubhc circus, 
‘Alas 1 ’ said he, burstmg into a flood of tears, and stretching 
forth his arm, ‘ alas ' these muscles are nojgLtntally-relaxed 
and impotent,’ Frivolous old man' it was not so much the 
debility of thy body, as the weakness of thy mind, thou 
hadst reason to lament , as it was by the force of mere 
animal prowess, and not by those superior excellences, 
which truly ennoble man, that thou hadst rendered thy 
name famous Never, I am well persuaded, did a lamenta- 
tion of this unworthy kmd escape the mouth of Conmcanius, 
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or Aelius, or the late Pubhus Crassus ; men, whose consum- 
mate abihties in the science of jurisprudence were generously 
laid out for the common benefit of their fellow-citizens, and 
whose supenor strength of understanding continued m all 
its force and vigour to the conclusion of their numerous 
years 

It must be confessed, however, that the powers of an 
orator, as his fimction cannot be successfully executed by 
the force of genius Sone, but requires great exertion like- 
wise Both' of voice and gesture, must necessarily become 
languid: "and enfeebled by age nevertheless, there is a 
certain sweetness of utterance which, I know not how, is 
not subject to be impaired by years, and this melody of 
voice (old as you see I am), I may venture to say, I have 
not yet lost There is mdeed a species of calm and com- 
posed elocution extremely graceful, and perfectly well 
adapted to advanced years , and I have frequently observed 
an doquent old man captivate the attention of his audience 
by the charms of this soft and milder tone of dehvery But 
if age should render the orator unequal even to this less 
laborious apphcation of his talents, they may stiU be usefully 
exerted , they may be employed in formmg young men of 
gemus (yourself, for mstance, Sapio, or our finend Laehus), 
to a nervous and manly eloquence and can there be a more 
pleasmg satisfaction to an old man, than to see himself 
surrounded by a circle of mgemous youths', and to con- 
ahate, by these laudable means, their well-merited esteem 
and affection ? It will not, I suppose, be denied, that old age 
has at least a sufficient degree of strength remaimng to train 
the nsmg generation, and mstruct them m every duty to 
which they may hereafter be called, and there cannot, 
certamly, be a more important or a more honourable occu- 
pation, Accordmgly, I have always thought it a very con- 
siderable happiness to your relations Cneus and Publius 
Sapio, together with your two grandfathers, Luaus Aemihus 
and Publius Afiicanus, that they were usually accompamed 
by a tram of young nobles, who attended them for the 
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advantage of their instructions Indeed, there is a satis- 
faction in communicating useful knowledge' of every kind, 
which must render a^ man_happy, how much soever time 
may have impaired the powers of his body, who employs 
the talents of his nund to so noble and beneficial a purpose 

But, after all, this imbecility of body is more frequently 
occasioned by the irregulanties of youth than by the natural 
and unavoidable consequences of long hfe A debauched 
and mtemperafe “yotmgnraair'WilhTindoubtedly, If he live, 
transmit weakness and infirmities to__his-latter days The 
virtuous-€yruSj m-the- discourse which Xenophon relates he 
held when he lay on his death-bed, and which happened 
at a very late period of hfe, declares he had never perceived 
that his old age had been attended with any sensible decay. 
I perfectly vvell remember Lucius Metellus, when I was 
a boy four years after his second consulate, he was chosen 
chief pontiff, and he presided two-and-twenty years m the 
sacred college This venerable personage preserved such 
a flond old age to his last moments, as to have no reason 
to lament the depredations of time. If I were to mention 
myself as an mstance of the same kmd, it would be only 
taking an old man’s allowed privilege Homer, you know, 
represents Nestor^, although his years had extended even toj 
the third generation, as frequently boastmg of his extra- 
ordmary prowess - and, mdeed, he might well be indeed 
m the vamty of being the hero of his own true tale , for, as 
the poet sings, 

Words sweet as honey &om his lips disUll’d 

And let me remark, by the way, that m order to put forth 
this melhfluous and persuasive eloquence, great strength of 
body was by no means unnecessary, so much otherwise, 
that the celebrated general of the Grecian forces neYer 
wishes for ten Ajaxes, but for ten such ofiBcers as Nestor, 
to be secure of soon laying the walls of Troy level with the 
ground 

But I was gomg to observe, that I am now m my eighty- 
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fourth year , and I wish I had reason to boast with Cyrus 
that I feel no sensible decay of strength But although I do 
not possess it m the same degree as when I made my first 
campaign in the Carthaginian war, m the course of which 
I was advanced to the rank of questor , or when, durmg my 
consulship, I commanded the army m Spain , or when, four 
years afterwards, I was mihtary tnbune at the battle of 
Thermopylae ,— yet I can with truth, you see, affirm that 
old age has not totally relaxed my ne^es, and, subdued my 
native wgour My strength has not yet been found to fail 
me, either m the senate or the assembhes of the people, 
when my country or my fnends, my clients or my hosts, 
have had occasion to require my service The truth is, 

I have never governed myself by the cautious maxim of 
that anaent proverb, so firequently quoted, which says, you 
must be old soon, if you would be old long on the contrary, 
I would rather abate some years from that season of my 
life than prematurely antiapate its arrival In consequence 
of this prmaple, I have hitherto been always open to access, 
whenever any person desired to be mtroduced to me for my 
advice or assistance in his affairs 
But yon will tell me, perhaps, that my strength is much 
infenor to yours undoubtedly it is , and so is yours to that 
of Pontius, the athletic centurion but is he therefore a more 
valuable man ? A moderate degree of force is sufficient for 
all the rational purposes of life, and whoever will not 
attempt to exert his particular portion farther than he is 
well able, wiU assuredly have no great cause to regret that 
he IS not endued with a more considerable share Milo is 
said to have walked the full length of the course at the 
Olympic games, bearing the whole enormous weight of an 
ox on his shoulders Now, tell me, which would you choose 
to possess , this man’s extraordmary powers of body, or the 
sublime genius of P3rthagoras ? In a word, my fnends, make 
a good use of your youthful vigour so long as it remains , but 
never let it cost you a sigh when age shall have withdrawn 
It feoiJj. you . as reasonably, mdeed, might youth regret the 
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loss of infancyj^or manhood the extinction of youth Nature 
concfucts us, by a regular and insensible progression, through 
the different seasons of human hfe , to each of which she 
has annexed- its jjroper and distinguishmg characteristic 
As imbecihty is the attnbute of infancy, ardour of youth, 
and gravity of manhood , so declining age has its essential 
properties, which gradually disclose themselves as years 
mcrease 

I am persuaded, Scipio, I need not tell you what extra- 
ordmary things that ancient host of your ancestors, Masimssa, 
13 still capable of performing You have heard, no doubt, 
that although he is at this time ninety years of age, he takes 
long journeys, sometimes on foot and sometimes on horse- 
back, without once relieving himself throughout the whole 
way by alternately changing from the one mode of travelling 
to the other , that he is so exceedmgly hardy, that no severi^ 
of weatherj when heJS_ahj:Qad,-can1inau'e6 him to cover his 
head , and that having preserved by these means a thin and 
active habit of body, he still retains sufiSicient strength and 
spnits for dischargmg m person the several functions of his 
royal station T particularize these circumstances as a proof, 
that -fay tai iperance and exercise a man may secure to his 
old '‘age'hti'inconsiderable degree of his former spirit and 
activity 

If It must be acknowledged, that time will mevitably 
undermme the strength of man , it must equally be acknow- 
ledged, that old age is a season of hfe m which great vigour 
IS by no means required accordingly, by the laws and m- 
stitutions of our country, we, who are advanced to a certain 
age, are excused from those offices which demand robust 
powers to discharge Far from bemg compelled to under- 
take what IS beyond our force, we are not called on to exert 
our strength even to its full extent If it be alleged, that 
there are numberless old men so totally worn out ant^ 
decayed as to be mcapable of every kmd of civil or social 
duty. It must be confessed there are , but may not this 
debihty have arisen from an ongmal weakness of conshtu- 
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tion, a misfortune by no means peculiar to old age, but 
common to every penod ot human life ? How great a vale- 
tudinarian was that son of Scipio Afncanus, who adopted 
you for his heir! so great, mdeed, that he scarcely ever 
enjoyed a day of uninterrupted health Had he been formed 
with a less delicate constitution, he would have shone forth 
a second lummary of the commonwealth , for, with all the 
spmt and magnammity of his illustnous father, he possessed 
a more improved and cultivated understanding. What 
wonder, then, if age is sometimes oppressed with those 
infirmities, from which youth, we see, is by no means 
secure ' 

As to those effects which are the necessary and natural 
evils attendant on long life, it mipnrtq us to counteract their 
progress by a constant and resolute opposition, and to 
combat the mfinnitfes of old age, as we would resist the 
approaches of a disease To this end, we should be regu- 
larly attentive to the article of health, use moderate exercise,ii 
and neither eat nor dnnk more than is necessary for repair- 
ing our strength, without oppressmg the organs of digestionj 
Nor IS this all , the mteUectual faculties must likewise be 
assisted by proper care, as well as those of the body , for 
the powe r s of-ftie^ody, like flame in the lanip, will 
become languid and extmct bytuneTif hot duly and regularly 
recruiteH" Indeed’j'the' mihd and body' equally "thnve by 
a suitable exertion of their powers, with this difference, 
howevef, that bodily exercise ends in fatigue, whereas the 
mind IS never weaned by its activity When Caecihus 
therefore represents certam veterans as fit subjects for the 
comic muse, he alludes only to those weak and credulous 
old dotmg mortals, whose mfirmities of mmd are not so 
much the natural effect of their years, as the consequence 
of suffering their faculties to he dormant and unexerted in 
4L slothful and spmtless inactivity The fact, in short, is 
plainly this as irregular mdulgences of the sensual appe- 
tites, although a vice to which youth is in general more 
prone than age, is a^ v i ce r ho wever, with which those young 
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men alone are infected, who are unrestrained by pnnciples 
of virtue , so that species of dehnum, which is' called dotage, 
IS not a: coaimoir-weakness incident to every old man in 
general, but to those only who have trifled away their 
frivolous days in idleness and folly In support of this 
observation, I vinll mstance the venerable Appius His 
family consisted of four sons, who were arnved at the state 
of manhood, and five daughters, together with a numerous 
tram of clients and dependants yet, far advanced as he 
was m years, and totally deprived of his sight, he would not 
commit the management of this very considerable household 
to any other hands than his own. and he abundantly 
equal to the impqrt^t charge, having k ept t he spring and 
energy oFTii^mnd m constant action, nor ^ffered himself 
tamely to su^ down-under the weight of mcumbent years 
In consequence of this spirited condUcT^ Ke mmntained 
a more than parentd authonty over his family his com- 
mands were obeyed as so many impenal mandatfes In 
fine, feared by his servants, reverenced by his children, and 
endeared to tdl, he exhibited in his house a striking speamen 
of that simplicity an3~ good ord er whic h so eminently dis- 
trngmshed the domestic e£qnomy of_our forefathers Age 
IS truly respectableTn the man who thus guards himself 
from becoinmg the property of others, vmdicates his just 
nghts, and maintams his proper authority to the last 
moments of his hfe 

As I love to see the fire of youth somewhat tempered 
with the gravity of age, so I am equally pleased when 
I observe the phlegm of age somewhat enhvened with the 
vivaaty of youth and whoever umtes these two quahbes 
in his character, may bear, indeed, the marks of years m 
his body, but will never discover the same traces in his 
mmd In pursuance of this maxim, I am now employed 
in adding a seventh book to my Antiquities; m coUeetmg 
all the anaent records I can meet with that relate to my 
subject , in fimshmg a revisal of the speeches I made m the 
several important causes in which I have been engaged, 
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as also m drawing up some observations concernmg the 
augural, pontifical, and civil law and in order to exercise 
my memory, I practise the advice of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophers, by recallmg to my mind, every night, all that I have 
said, or done, or heard, the preceding day These are the 
employments by which I keep the faculties of my under- 
standing in play, and preserve them m due vigour , employ- 
ments in which I have httle reason surely to lament the 
want of mere animal strength Nor are my occupations 
whoTTy confined to those of a sedentary nature on the 
contrary, I not only as^st my fnends m the courts of 
judicature, but frequently too, uncalled on, attend the senate, 
where I propose such measures lor The consideration of that 
assembly as I"have prewously weighed and duly matured 
in my own thoughts and these I support, not indeed by 
strength orvSiee and power -of lungs, but by the better force 
of reason and argument But were I so worn down by age 
as to be mcapable of exerting myself in i3ie manner Thave 
raenfioned, yet one satisfaction nevertheless would shll 
remain with me, the satisfaction of meditating on these 
subjects as I lay on my couch, and of perfonnmg in imagi- 
nation what I could no longer execute m reahty Thanks, 
however, to that regular and temperate course of life I have 
ever led, I am still capable of takmg an active part m these 
pubhc scenes of business In fine, he who fills up every 
hour of his hfe m such kind of labours and pursmts as those 
I have mentioned, will insensibly shde mto old age without 
perceivmg its arrival and his powers, mstead of bemg 
suddenly and prematurely extmguished, will gradually 
dechne by the gentle and natural effect of accumulated 
years 

Let us now proceed to examme the third article of com- 
plamt against old age, as bereavmg us, it seems, of the 
sensual gratifications Happy effect, mdeed, if it dehver us 
from those snares which aTnse youth mto some of the worst 
vices to which that age is addicted 1 Suffer me, on this 
occasion, my excellent young fnends, to acquamt you with 
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the substance, of a discourse .which was held many years 
since by that illustrious philosopher Archytas of Tarentum , 
as it was related to me, when I was a young man m the 
army of Qmntus Maximusj at the siege of that city ‘ Nature,’ 
said this lUustnous sage, *has not conferred on mankind 
a more dangerous present than those pleasures which attend 
the sensual indulgences , as the passions they excite are too 
apt to min ■ away with reason, in a lawless and unbridled 
pursuit of their respective enjoyiffentS’"' It'is'm order to 
gratify inclinations of this ensnaring kmd that men are 
tempted to hold clandestme correspondence with the ene- 
mies of the state, to subvert governments, and turn traitors 
to their country m short, there is no sort of crimes that 
affect the pubhc welfare, to which an inordmate love of 
sensual pleasures may not directly lead and as to vices 
of a more pnvate tendency, and every flagitious violation 
of the moral duties, are they not perpetrated solely from 
this smgle motive ? Reason, on the other hand,’ continued 
Archytas, ‘is the noblest gift which God or Nature has 
bestowed on the sons of men Now nothmg is so great 
an enemy to that divine endowment as the pleasures of 
sense , for neither temperance, nor any other of the more 
exalted virtues, can find a place m that breast which is 
under the domimon of the voluptuous passions. Imagine 
to yourself a man in the actual enjoyment of the highest 
gratificafibn that his "animal nature is cap.ablj;_of receiving, 
there can be no doubt- that, during his continuance m that 
state. It would be utterly impossible' for him to exert any one 
power of his rational faculties’ Hence our philosophers 
inferred ‘'that voluptuous enjoyments are attended with 
a quahty of the most noxious and destructive kmd ; smce, 
m prop o rt i o n to tireir strength and durafion, they darken 
or extingmsh every brighter faculty of the human soul *■ 
Archytas expressed these senthneutS in a conversation 
with Cams Pontius, father of that famous Sammte com- 
mander, who obtained a victory over the consuls Spunus 
Postumius and Titus Vetunus, at the battle of Caudium , 
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and It was related to me by our faithful ally, and my very 
worthy host, Nearchus of Tarentum My fnend assured me 
he received this account by tradition from his ancestors, 
and he added, that Plato was a party m this conversaton 
This arcumstance is mdeed by no means improbable, as 
I find that philosopher visited Tarentum in the consulate 
of Lucius Camillus and Appius Claudius 
The mference I mean to draw from the authonty I have 
cited is, that if the pnnaples of reason and virtue have not 
been sufficient to mspire us with a proper contempt for the 
sensual pleasures, we have cause to hold ourselves much 
obhged to old age at Teast, for weaning^ us from those 
appetites which it would ill become us to gratify for the 
voluptuous passions are utter enemies to all the nobler 
faculties of the soul , cast a mist, if I may so express it, 
before the eye of reason, and hold no sort of commerce or 
communion with the manly virtues 
To illustrate the truth of this assertion by a particular m- 
stance , I will mention a fact concemmg Luaus Flamminus, 
who was brother to that brave commander, Titus Flamminus 
It was with much regret that seven years after he had been 
raised to the dignity of consul, I found myself under the 
necessity of expelhng him from the senate , but I thought 
his scandalous debaucheries ought not to pass without marks 
of pubhc disgrace This unworthy man, when he com- 
manded, dunng his consulship, our army m Gaul, was 
prevailed on by a favounte at an entertamment to put to 
death one of the prisoners who were m confinement for 
a capital offence , and this mfSmous act escaped with im- 
puti^ durihg the tune that his brother Titus was censor 
but when Tsiicceeded him m that office, neither myself nor 
my colleague Flaccus could by any means be induced to 
think that so wanton and flagitious an mstance of abandoned 
cruelty ought to pass without severe and distinguished 
animadversion ; espeaaUy as it reflected dishonour, not only 
on the base perpetrator himself, but m some measure too 
< 1 ® flie high office with which he was invested. 
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I have frequently heard from some of my friends, who 
were much my seniors, a traditionary anecdote concerning 
Fabncius They assured me that, in the early part of their 
lives, they were told by certain very old men of their 
acquamtance, that when Fabncius was ambassador at the 
court of Pyrrhus, he expressed great astomshment at the 
account given him -by Cineas, of a philosopher at Athens 
{for a philosopher, it seems, he styled himself), who mam- 
tamed that the love of pleasure was universally the leading 
motive of all human actions My informers added, that 
when Fahnaus related this fact to M Cunus and Titus 
Conmcanius, they both joined in wishing that Pyrrhus and 
the whole Samnite nation might become converts to this 
extraordinary doctrihe, as the people, who were infected 
by such unmanly jinnciples, could not fail, they thought, of 
proving an easy conquest to their enenues M Curius had 
been intimately connected with Pubhus Deems, who m his 
fourth consulate (which was five years before the former 
entered on that office^ glonously sacnficed his life to the 
prQservatioa of lue country. This generous patnot was per- 
sonally known hkewise both to Fabncius and Coruncanius , 
and they were convinced, by what they experienced in then- 
own breasts, as well as from the illustrious example of 
Decius, that there is m certam actions a natural grace and 
beauty that captivate byjheir intrmsic charms , and which, 
with a noble contempt of what the world calls pleasure, 
every great and generous mind will ardently and invariably 
pursue. 

I have dwelt the longer on this article, m order to con- 
vmce you that the httle relish which old age leaves us for 
enjoyments of the sensual kmd, is so far from being a just 
imputation on this penod of life, that, on the contrary, it 
very considerably raises its value, If age render us inca- 
pable of takmg an equal share in the flowing cups, and 
luxuriant dishes of splendid tables ; it secures us too from 
their unhappy consequences; from pamful mdigeshons, 
restless mghts, and disordered reason. Accordingly, the 
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divine Plato jusdy represents pleasure as the bait, by which 
Vice ensnares and captivates her deluded votaries but if 
this enticement cannot always be resisted , if the palate 
must sometimes be indulged , I do not scruple to say that 
an old man, although his years will guard him from excess, 
is by no means excluded from enjoymg, m a moderate 
degree, the convivial gratifications I remember frequently 
to have seen, when I was a boy, that illustnous commander, 
who obtained our first naval victory over the Carthagmians, 
the venerable Duihus, returning from evemng entertain- 
ments of this festive kmd, preceded by a considerable 
number of flambeaux and mstruments of music. He seemed 
particularly fond of being distmguished by such a pompous 
and splendid tram , and, mdeed, he is the first instance of 
a man not invested with a pubhc character, that ventured 
to appear with this sort of ostentatious parade , a pnvilege, 
however, which, in consideration of his heroic achievements, 
he might well be allowed to assume 
But, to pass from the practice of others to my own, I will 
acknowledge that I always took a singular satisfaction m 
frequenting the meetmgs of those little societies which are 
known by the name of Confraternities, and which were first 
instituted when I was questor, on occasion of Cybele being 
received mto our public worship At the return of these 
anniversary assembhes, I used to partake with my brethren 
of the soaety in their festive meals, never to excess indeed, 
but, however, with a certain freedom natural to the gay 
spints which usually animate that penod of hfe, and which 
gradually suTislde as more serious years advance But the 
principal sati^cfibn T received from these entertamments 
arose'rauch less dhi m -tfae pleasures nf the palate, than from 
the opportumty they afforded me of enjoying the company 
and conversation of a very large circle of my frieiids 
Agreeably to this way of thihkmg, our ancestors distm- 
gcHshed these kmds of amicable feasts by the name of 
convivial banquets , as being chiefly calculated for the 
naore rational purposes of social and friendly InTeTCOurse 
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whereas the Greeks denominate them by a term expressive 
merely of eating and drinking , as if those two articles, which 
ought to be considered as the least and lowest objects of 
the meeting, were first and pnnapal m their estimation. 
For my own part, I receive so much pleasure from those 
hours, which are thus devoted to cheerful discourse, that 
I love to prolong my meals, not only when the company 
is composed of men of my own years, few of which, indeed, 
are now remaimng; but when it chiefly consists of such 
young persons as yourselves and I acknowledge my obliga- 
tions to old age, for having increased my passion for the 
pleasures of conversation, at the same time that it has 
abated it for those which depend solely on the palate 
I would not, however, be thought so professed an enemy 
to the latter, as to deny that, within certain limits, they may 
very reasonably, perhaps, be mdulged, and I declare, for 
the satisfaction of those who are unwilling to part with this 
kind of gratifications, that I do not find old age is a dis- 
quahfication for the enjoyment ot them On the contrary, 
I tSke defight m joining those social parties, where, agreeably 
to a good old custom instituted by our ancestors, a president 
of the club is appointed , and am much diverted to hear 
him dehver out his important edicts I rejoice too m those 
moderate and refreshing cups which Socrates recommends 
in Xenophon’s hanquet, and am well pleased with those 
artificial methods of coohng, or warming the wine, as the 
difiereni seasons of the year mvite Even when I am in 
the counfiy among my ‘Sabine neighbours, I allow myself 
the same kind of mdulgences, as I every day add one to 
the number of their evenmg societies, which we generally 
lengthen out by a variety of amusing conversation, tiU the 
mght IS far advanced 

If It must be admitted, that in the fi ne se ason of hfe the 
soul rec&ves a stronger and more exquisite impression from 
the pleasures of the senses , it wiE also be admitted, m the 
first place, that these pleasures are in themselves but of httle 
value , and m the next, that notwithstanding old age cannot 
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enjoy them m their utmost extent and perfection, yet it is not 
absolutely, hovtever, excluded from them If a spectator, 
who sits in the first row of the theatre, enters more tho- 
roughly into the beauties of Turpio’s acting than he who 
is placed m the remotest ranks , the latter nevertheless is 
not totally debarred from all share in the entertainment 
In the same manner, if youth holds a less obstructed com- 
mumcation with sensual gratifications than the circumstances 
of age will admit, an old man, though not equally, perhaps, 
affected with delight, feels at least as quick a relish of them 
as is necessary to content his more subdued desires 

But whatever may be the condition of old age with respect 
to the mstances I have been examining, mestimable surely 
are its advantages if we contemplate it m another point of 
view, if we consider it as dehvenng us fromuthe-tyranny 
of lust and ambition , from the angry and contentious pas- 
sions ; from every inordinate and irrational desire , in a 
word, as teaching us to refire y^ithurourselves, and look for 
happmess'm our own bosoms If to these moral benefits, 
naturally resulting from length of days, be added that sweet 
food of the mind, which is gathered m the fields of science, 
I know not any season of life that is passed' more agreeably 
than the learned leisure of a virtuous old age. 

It was thus, Scipio, that your father’s mtunate fnend Cams 
Callus employed himself to the very last moments of his 
long life , and I saw him expire, I had almost said, m 
measuimg the distances’ of fiie heavenly orbs', and deter- 
mining the dimensions of this our earth How often has the 
sun risen on his astronomical meditations ' how frequently 
has the mght overtaken him m the same elevated studies ' 
and with what delight did he amuse himself m predicting 
to us, long before they happened, the several lunar and solar 
eclipses' Other mgenious apphcations of the mind there 
Hcewise are, though of a lighter nature mdeed, which may 
greatly contribute to enliven and amuse the concluding scene 
cC human life. Thus Naevius, in composing his poem on 
Carthaginian war, and Plautus m wntmg his last two 
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comedies, filled up the leisure of their latter days with won- 
derful complacency and satisfaction I can afiirm the same 
of our dramatic poet Livms, whom I remember to have seen 
in his old age for although the first play he brought on the 
stage was in the consulate of Cento and Tuditanus, six years 
before I was bom, yet his death did not hap.pen till I was 
nearly arrived at manhood To those venerable personages, 
whom I have already named, I might add Lianius Crassus, 
celebrated for his consummate skill in the pontifical and 
civil laws of his country , as also Publius Scipio, who very 
lately you know was elected chief ponbfiF These, together 
with every one of the rest whom I have mentioned, I saw m 
the last period of hfe pursuing their respective studies with 
the utmost ardour and alacrity But let me not forget to 
add to this memorable hst the example of Marcus Cethegus, 
whom Ennius justly styled ‘the soul of eloquence,’ and 
whom I likewise saw m his old age exerasing even his 
pratoncal talents witn uDLCommon force and-vivacity 

Tell m^e now, can the gay amusements of the theatre, or 
the splendid luxunes of the table, supply their votaries with 
enjoyments that may fairly stand m competition with these 
calm dehghts of the mtellectual pleasures,— pleasures which, 
m a mind nghtly formed and properly cultivated, never fail 
to improve and gather strength with years? What Solon 
therefore declares m the verse I just now cited, that ‘he 
learned somethmg in his old age every day he lived,’ is 
mucli To his honour^ as, mdeed, to be continually advancing 
m the paths of knowledge is one of the most jpleasmg 
satisfactroirs orthS human mind. 

From the pleasures which attend a studious old age, let 
us turn our view to those which at that season of life may be 
received from coimtry occupations, of which I profess myself 
a warm admirer. These are pleasures perfectly consistent 
with every degree of advanced years, as they approach the 
nearest of all others to those of the purely philosophical 
kmd They are denved from observmg the nature and 
properties of this our earth, which yields a ready obedience 
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to the cultivator’s industry, and returns with interest what- 
ever he deposits in her charge , if not always indeed with 
equal increase, yet always with some 
But the profit-aHSing-from this principle of fertility is by 
no means, in my estimation, the most desirable circumstance 
of file larmef's labours I am pHncipally delighted with 
observing "file power, andjracing the. process of Nature m 
these her vegetable productions. Thus when the ground 
IS sufficiently broken and prepared, the seedsman dissemi- 
nates the gram, which is afterwards harrowed mto the 
bosom of the earth , by the vital warmth and moisture of 
which It is gradually expanded and pushed forth mto the 
green blade this blade shoots up into a knotted stem, which 
IS nounshed and supported by the various fibres of the 
root the stem terminates m the ear, wherein the grain is 
lodged m regular order, and defended from the depredations 
of the smaller birds by a number of little bearded spikes 
and let me add (for I take great pleasure m brmging you 
acquamted with every article that contributes to soothe and 
alleviate my bending years), that I am particularly enter- 
tained with marking the growth of the vine, and following 
It m its progress from the seedplot to its perfect matunty 
Not to enlarge on that wonderful power with which Nature 
has endowed every species of the vegetable kingdom, of 
continuing their several kinds by their respective seeds, 
and which, from the smallest gram, as the fig, or from httle 
stones, as the vine, most amazmgly swell mto large trunks 
and branches , — ^not to dwell, I say, on this method of gene- 
ration common to all the vanous tribes of plants on the face 
of the earth is it possible to observe the different modes 
of propagatmg the vine by suckers, by layers, by the root, 
or by shps, without being affected with the most pleasing 
admiration? This shrub, which by its form is a traihng 
plant, must necessarily creep on the ground, unless it be 
supported : for this reason, Nature has furnished it with 
bt^ tendrils, which serve as a sort of daws to lay hold of 
whatever stands withm its reach, m order to raise itself mto 
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a more erect posture and here the art ot the husbandman 
IS requured to check the. luxuriant growth, to train the 
irregular and depending shoots, and to prevent them, by 
a judicious pruning, from runnmg into wood. After the 
vines have undergone this airttrmnal dressing, they push 
forth m spring from the joints of the remaining branches, 
little buds, which are distinguished by the name of gems 
from this gem the future grapes take them rise, which 
gradually increase in size by the nourishment they draw 
from the earth, in conjunction with the genial warmth of the 
sun At their first appearance they are extremely bitter, 
but in process of time, and when duly matured, they acquire 
a most sweet and dehcious flavour m the~ meanwhile, 
bemg covered and guarded by the leaves, they receive 
a moderate degree _of heat, wrLhocrrbeing too much exposed 
to the solar rays 

There cannot, surely, be a landscape more pleasing to the 
eye, as well as more profitable to the owner, than a planta- 
tion of this kind It Is not, however, as I have already 
declared, the utihty resulting from this species of agriculture, 
with which r am prihcTpally charmed the mere cultivation 
itself of this generous plant, and the observmg oT its nature 
and properties, abstracted from all considerations of emolu- 
ment, afitord me a most amusing occupation. In short, every 
arcumstance that relates to the management of this useful 
shrub , the regular arrangement of the vme-props , the 
fomung of them into arcades , the prunmg some of the 
branches, and fixing layers of others , — are employments 
in which I take much delight To this I may add, the 
cutting of proper channels for supplying the plantation with 
water , the sbxnng of the earth round their roots, and the 
trenchmg of the ground , — ^works which are m themselves 
extremely eirtertaming, and which greatly corltnbute at the 
same time to meliorate and fertilize the soil As to the 
advantage oT mainire”faii article which Hesiod has not taken 
the least notice of in his poem on husbandry), I have sufii- 
aently explained my sentiments in the treatise I formerly 
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published on the same subject Homer, however (who 
flounshed, I am inclined to think, many ages before Hesiod), 
m that part of the Odyssey where he represents Laertes as 
diverting his melancholy for the absence of Ulysses by 
culhvatmg his httle farm, particularly mentions the circum- 
stance of his manunng it with compost 
But the amusement of farming is not confined to one 
species of agriculture alone ; to the cultivation of vineyards 
or woodlands, oLtirable or meadow grounds the orchard, 
the kitchen-garden, and the parterre, contnbute also to 
diversify its pleasures , not to mention the feeding of cattle 
and the reafmg of bees and besides the entertainment 
which arises from planting, I may add the method of propa- 
gating trees by the means of ingrafting — an art which is one 
of the most ingenious improvements, I think, that ever was 
made m the business oflrortrcrdture 
I might proceed to pomt out many other pleasing articles 
of rural occupations, if I were not sensible that I have 
already been too prolix But if the love I bear to this 
agreeable art, together with that talkative disposition which 
IS inadent to my tune of hfe (for I would not appear so 
partial to old age as to vmdicate it from all the infirmities 
with which it IS charged) — if I have dwelt longer, I say, on 
this subject than was necessary ; I rely, my fnends, on your 
indulgence for a pardon Suffer me however to add, that 
Manlius Curius, after having conquered the Samnites, the 
Sabines, and even Pyrrhus himself, passed the honourable 
remainder of his declinmg years m cultivatmg his farm 
The villa m which he hved is situated at no great distance 
from my own and I can never behold it without reflecting, 
vrith the highest degree of admiration, both on the smgular 
moderation of his mmd, and the general simplicity of the 
age m which he flourished. Here it was, while sittmg by 
his fireside, that he nobly rejected a considerable quantity 
of gbld which was offered to him on the part of the Sammtes , 
tlitd rej:ected it with this memorable saymg , that ‘ he placed 
hot in the abundance of his ovra wealth, but m 
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commanding those among whom it abounded ’ Can it be 
doubted that a.mind, rame.d-and ennobled by 'uich just and 
generous sentiments must render old age a state full of 
complacency and satisfacdon ? 

But not to wander from that scene of hfe in which I am 
myself more particularly concerned , let us return to our 
farmers In those good days I am speaking of, the members 
of the senate, who were always men advanced in years, 
were called forth from their fields as often as the affairs of 
the state demanded their assistance Thus Cincmnatus was 
following his plough when notice was brought to him that 
he was created dictator It was durmg his exercise of this 
high office that his master of the horse, Servilius Ahala, m 
consequence of the spirited orders he received from the 
dictator, seized on Spurius Maelius, and instantly put him to 
death, before he had time to execute his traitorous purpose 
of usurping the reins of government Curius too, and all 
the rest of the venerable senators of that age, constantly 
resided at their villas for which reason a particular ofScer 
was appomted (called a courier, from the nature' of his 
employment), whose business it was to give them notice 
when there was a meetmg of the senate 

Now teU me, my friends, could the old age of these 
respectable patnots, who thus amused their latter years 
in cultivating their lands, be justly deemed a state of mfeli- 
city? In my opinion, indeed, no kind of occupation is more 
pregnant with happmess , not only as the business of hus- 
bandry is of singular utility to mankind m general, but as 
being attended also (to repeat what I have already observed) 
with peculiar and very considerable pleasures. I will add 
too, as a farther recommendation of rural employment (and 
I mention it m order to be restored to the good graces of the 
voluptuous), that it supphes both the table and the altar 
with the greatest variety and abundance Accordingly, the 
magazines of the skilful and mdustnous farmer are plen- 
tifully stored with -wme and oil, with milk, cheese, and 
honey, as his yards abound with poultry, and his fields 
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With flocks and herds of kids, lambs, and porkers The 
garden also furnishes him with an additional source of 
delicacies in allusion to which the farmers pleasantly call 
a certam piece of ground allotted to that particular use their 
dessert I must not omit, hkewise, that in the intervals of 
their more important business, and in order to heighten the 
rehsh of the rest, the sports of the field claim a share m the 
vanety of their amusements 

I might expatiate on the beauties of their verdant groves 
and meadows, on the charming landscape that their vine- 
yards and their ohve-yards present to view but, to say all 
m one word, there cannot be a more pleasing nor a more 
profitable scene than that of a well-cultivated farm Now 
old age is so far from bemg an obstacle to enjoyments of 
this kind, that, on the contrary, it rather invites and allures 
us to theThnfibn oFthem' for where, let me ask, can a man 
m that last stage of life more easily find the comforts m 
winter of a warm sun or a good fire, or the benefit m summer 
of coohng shades and refreshing streams ? 

In respect to the pecuhar articles of rural diversions , let 
those of a more firm and vigorous age enjoy the robust 
sports which are suitable to that season of life let them 
exert their manly strength and address m darting the 
javelm, or contending in the race , m wielding the bat, or 
throwmg the ball , m nding, or in swimming but let them, 
out of the abundance of their many other recreations, resign 
to us old fellows the sedentary games of chance yet if they 
think proper even m these to reserve to themselves an 
exclusive right, I shall not controvert their claim they are 
amusements by no means essential to a philosophic old age 

The writings of Xenophon abound with a vanety of the 
most useful observations, and I am persuaded it is ^to- 
gether unnecessary to recommend them to your careful 
perusal In his treatise, entitled Econormcs, with what 
a flow of eloquence does he break forth m praise of agn- 
culture ‘ an art above all others, you will observe, which he 
deemed worthy of a monarch’s attention In view to this, 
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he introduces Socrates informing his friend Cntobulns that 
when Lysander of Lacedaemon, a man of great and eminent 
virtues, was deputed by the confederate states to the court 
of Sardis with their respective presents to the younger 
Cyrus, that great prince, no less distmguished by his genius 
than by the glory of his reign, received him in the most 
graaous manner , and, among other instances of affability, 
conducted him to an enclosure laid out with consummate 
skill and judgement Lysander, struck with the height and 
regulanty of the trees, the neatness of the walks and borders, 
together with the beauty and fragrance of the several shrubs 
and flowers, expressed great admiration, not only at the 
industry, but the genius that was discovered in the scene he 
was surveying on which the prmce assured him that the 
whole was laid out by himself, and that many of the trees 
were even planted by his own hand. Lysander, astonished 
at this declaration from the mouth of a monarch whom he 
beheld arrayed in aU the splendour of Persian magmficence, 
rephed, with emotion, — ‘ O C31TUS, I am now convinced that 
you are really as happy as report has represented you, 
since your good fortune is no less emment than your exalted 
virtues ’ 

The good fortune, to which Lysapder alluded, is an article 
of fehcity to which old age is by no means an obstacle ; as 
the pleasure resuIBng from every rational apphcation of the 
mtellectual Faculties, but particularly from the study of hus- 
bandry IS consistent even with its latest period Accordingly 
tradition informs us that Valerius Corvus, wTio hved to the 
age of a“ hundred, spenF tb'e latter part of his long life m 
the cultivation and improvement of fuT farm. It is remark- 
able of thESf TJeREtfrateff person, that no less than forty-six 
years intervened between his first and his last consulship , 
so that his career of honours was equal to that penod which 
our ancestors marked out for the commencement of old age 
But his fehaty did not tci'uiiiiaie with his retiring from 
pubhc affairs on Ths contrary, he- was m one respect at 
least even happier m the latter part of his life than when he 
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filled the first offices of the state ; as his great age, at the 
same time that it exempted him from the fatigue of bearmg 
an active part lu the admmistration of the commonwealth, 
added weight and influence to his general credit and 
authonty 

The crown and glory of grey hairs is, mdeed, that kmd 
of authonty which thus anses from a respectable old age. 
How considerable did fKTs appear dn-ihose venerable per- 
sonages, Caecilius Metellus and Attihus Calatmus 1 You 
remember, no doubt, the smgular and celebrated eulogy 
mscnbed on the monument of the latter . ‘ That all nations 
agreed hi esteenuhg Turn as the first of Romans ’ The 
influence he maintained over his fellow-citixens was cer- 
tamly founded on the most unquestionable claim, smce his 
ment was thus umversally acknowledged and admired To 
the mstances already mentioned I might add our late chief 
pontiff Pubhus Crassus, together with Marcus Lepidus, who 
succeeded him m that digmty, and, if it were necessary, 
I might enlarge this lUustnous hst with the revered names 
of Paulus Aemilius, Scipio Afncanus, and Fabius Maximus, 
the latter of whom I have already taken occasion to mention 
with pecuhar esteem. These were all of them men of such 
approved and respected characters, that even their very nod 
alone earned with it irresistible authonty In a word, that 
general deference which is ever^aid to a wise_and_good old 
man, espectaDy If ins • value s have been dignified by the 
public honours oTTus country, affords a truer and more sohd 
sahsfaettoh Than alThhe pleasures which attend on the gay 
season of file 

But let it be remembered, my noble friends, that when 
I speak ad'vantageously of that portion of hfe we are now 
considenng, I would be understood to mean only that 
respectable old age which stands supported on the firm 
foundation of a well-spent youth Agreeably to this prm- 
ciple, I once declared on ’a pubhc occasion, that miserable 
indeed must that old man be, whosfi-ihrmer l3e stood m 
need o£ an apology; a sentiment which I had the satisfaction 
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to observe was received by the whole audience with un- 
common applause It is not merely wrinkles and grey hairs, 
which can command that authoritative veneration of which 
I have been speaking he alone shall taste this sweet finiit 
of revered age whose former years have been distmgmshed 
by a uniform senes of laudable and mentonous actions 
But besides those more important advantages I have 
already pomted out, as attending an honourable old age, 
it may be farther observed, that there are certain customary 
deferences and attentions which, although they may be con- 
sidered, perhaps, as common and insigmficant ceremonials, 
are undoubtedly, however, very honourable marks of general 
respect Observances of this kind are strictly practised m 
our own country, as, indeed, they likewise are m every 
other, in proportion to its advancement in civilized and 
polished manners It is said that Lysander, whom I just 
now took occasion to mention, used frequently to remark, 
that Lacedaemon, of aU the cities he knew, was the most 
eligible for an old man’s residence , and it must be acknow- 
ledged there is no place m the world where age is treated 
with so much civility and regard Accordingly, it is reported 
that a certam Athenian, far advanced in years, coming mto 
the theatre at Athens when it was extremely crowded, not 
one of his countrymen had the good manners to make room 
for him , but when he approached that part of the theatre 
which was appropnated to the Lacedaemoman ambassadors, 
they every one of them rose up, and offered him a place 
among them Repeated claps of applause immediately 
ensued from the whole assembly, on which one of the 
spectators renrarked-,'that the Athenians understood pohte- 
ness much better than they practised it 
There are many excellent nlles established in the sacred 
college, of which I am a member , one of these, as it relates 
to the particular circumstance immediately under considera- 
tion, I cannot forbear mentionmg Every augur dehvers 
his opmion on any question in debate accordmg to his 
semonty m pomt of years , and he takes precedency of all 
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the younger members, even although they should he m the 
highest degree his superiors m pomt of rank 

And now I will venture once more to ask, if there is 
a pleasure in any of the mere sensual gratificabons, which 
can equal the satisfaction arising from these valuable pnvi- 
leges thus conferred on old age ? To which I will only add, 
that he who knows how to enjoy these honourable dis- 
tinctions with suitable dignity to the conclusion of his days 
may be considered as having supported his part on the 
great theatre of the world with uniform spirit and propnety, 
and not, like an unpractised player, to have disgracefully 
failed in the last finishmg act of the drama. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that if we look mto the world, 
we shall find petulance, moroseness, and even avance itself 
are infirmities which generally break out and discover them- 
selves m old age But the fact is, these moral diseases of 
the mind are rather the constitutional imperfections of the 
man in whom they reside, tharrnecessary Heists inseparable 
from the wane of life Indeed, tfifs peevishness of temper 
may, I will not say be justified, but certainly at least in some 
measure excused, from that suspiaon which old men are 
too apt to entertain of their being generally marked by the 
younger part of the world as objects of their scorn and 
dension. Add to this, that where the constitution is broken 
and worn out, the mmdJiecomesihe more sensible of every 
httle offence, and is disposed to magnify unmtentional 
shghts into real and designed insults But this captious 
and irritable disposlHon, madent to this season of life, may 
be much softened and subdued m a mind actuated by the 
principles of good manners, and improved by hberal accom- 
phshments Examples of this kmd must have occurred to 
every man’s expenence of the world, as they are frequently 
exhibited also on the stage What a striking contrast, for 
instance, between the two old men in Terence’s play called 
the Brothers ' Micio is all mildness and good humour , 
whereas Demea, on the contrary, is represented as an abso- 
lute churL The fact, in short, is plamly this , — as it is not 
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every kind of wine, so neither is it every sort of temper that 
turns sour by age but I must observe, at the same time, 
there is a certain gravity of deportment eztremely becommg 
m advanced years , and which, as in other virtues, when it 
preserves its proper bounds, and does not degenerate mto 
an acerbity of manners, I very much approve As to 
avance, it is mconceivable for what purpose that passion 
should find admittance into an old man’s breast for surely 
nothing can be more irrational and absurd than to increase 
our provision tor the road, the nearer we approach to our 
journey’s end. 

It remains only to consider the fourth and last imputation 
on that period of life at which I am arrived . old age, it 
seems, must necessarily be a state of much anxiety and 
disquietude, ftom ffie near approach of death That the 
hour of dissolution cannot possibly be far distant from an 
old man, is most undoubtedly certam but unhappy indeed 
must he be, if in so long a course of years he has yet to 
leani that there is nothing m that circumstance which can 
reasonably alarm his fears on the contrary, it is an event 
either utterly to be disregarded, if it extmguish the soul’s 
existence , or much to be wished, if it convey her to some 
region where she shall continue to exist for ever One of 
those two consequences must necessarily ensue the disunion 
of the soul and body there is no other possible alternative. 
What then have I to fear, if after death 1 shall either not be 
miserable, or shall certainly be happy? But, after all, is 
there any man, how young soever he may bg, who can be 
so weak as to promise himself, with confidence, that he shall 
hve even till night ? In fact, young people are more exposed 
to mortal accidents than even the aged . they are also not 
only more iiable to nzftural diseases , but, as they are gene- 
rally attacked by them in a more violent manner, are obhged 
to obtam their cure, if they happen to recover, by a more 
pamful course of medical operations. Hence it is that there 
are but few among mankmd who arrive at old age, and 
this (to remark it by the way) vwll suggest a reason why 
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the affairs of the world are no better conducted for age 
brings along with it experience, discretion, and judgement, 
without which no well-formed government could have been 
estabhshed, or can be maintained But not to wander from 
the point under our present consideration; — why should 
death be deemed an evil pecuharly impendmg on old age, 
when daily experience proves that it is common to every 
other period of human life? Of this truth both you and 
I, Scipio, have a very severe conviction m our respechve 
famihes m yours, by the premature decease of your two 
brothers, who had given their friends a most proimsmg 
earnest that their ment would one day raise them to the 
highest honours of the state , and m rmne, by the loss of my 
truly excellent son. 

It will be rephed, perhaps, that youth may at least enter- 
tam the hope, of enjoyag-many additfonal years, whereas an 
old man cannot rationally encourage so pleasing an expecta- 
tion But IS It not a mark of extreme weakness to rely 
on precarious contingenaes, and to consider an event as 
absolutely to take place, which is altogether doubtful and 
uncertam ? But admitting that the young may indulge this 
expectahon with the highest reason , still the advantage 
evidently hes on the side of the old, as the latter is m 
possession of that length of hfe, which the former can only 
hope to attam. Length of hfe, did I say? Good gods' 
what is there in the utmost extent of human duration that 
can properly be called long , even if our days should prove 
as numerous as those of Arganthomus, the king of the 
Tartessi, who reigned, as history tells us, eighty years, and 
hved to the age of a hundred and twenty I In my own 
opimon, mdeed, no portion of time can justly be deemed 
long, that will necessarily have an end , smce the longest, 
when once it is elapsed, leaves not a trace behmd; and 
nothmg valuable remams with us, out the conscious satis- 
fechon of havmg employed it well Thus, hours and days, 
months and years, ghde imperceptibly away , the past never 
to return, the future mvolved m impenetrable obscunty 1 
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But whatever the extent of our present duration may prove, 
a wise and good man ought to be contented with the allotted 
measure , remembenng that it is m hfe, as on the stage, 
where it is not necessary, in order to be approved, that the 
actor’s part should continue to the conclusion of the drama 
it is sufficient, in whatever scene he shall make his final 
exit, that he supports the character assigned him with 
deserved applause The truth is, a small portion of time 
IS abundantly adequate to the purposes of honour and virtue 
But should our years continue to be multiplied, a wise man 
will no more lament his entrance Into old" age, than the 
husbandman regrets, when the bloom and fragrancy of the 
spring ts passed 'ttway, that summer or autumn is arrived 
Youth is the vernal season of 13e , and the blossoms it then 
puts forth are mdicahons of those future fruits which are to 
be gathered in the succeedmg penods Now the proper 
frmt to be gathered m the winter of our days, is, as I have 
repeatedly observed, to be able to look back with self- 
approvmg satisfaction on the happy and abundant produce 
of more active years 

But to resume the principal pomt we were discussmg 
Every event agreeable to the course of nature ought to be 
looked on as a real good, and surely none can be more 
natural than for an old man to die It is true, youth likewise 
stands exposed to the same dissolution, but it is a dissolu- 
tion contrary to Nature’s evident mtentions, and m direct 
opposition to her strongest efforts In the latter mstance, 
the privation of life may be resembled to a fire forcibly 
extmgmsTied by a d'eluge of water , in the former, to a fire 
spontaneou^y and gradually gomg out from a total con- 
sumption of Its fuel Or, to have recourse to another illus- 
tration , as fruit, before it is npe, cannot, without some 
degree of force, be separated from the stalk, but drops of 
Itself when perfectly mature; so the disumon of the soul 
and body is effected m the young by dmt of violence, but 
is wrought m the old by a mere fullness and completion of 
years This npeness for death I perceive m myself, with 
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much satisfaction ; and I look forward to my dissolution as 
to a secure haven, where I shall at length find a happy 
repose from the fatgues of a Tong voyage 
Every stage ot human hfe, except the last, is marked out 
by certain and defined limits , old age alone has no precise 
and determinate boundary it may well therefore be sus- 
tained to any period, how far soever it may be extended, 
provided a man is capable of performmg those offices which 
are suited to this season of life, and preserves at the same 
time a perfect indifference with respect to its continuance 
Old age, under these circumstances, and with these senti- 
ments, may be animated with more courage and fortitude 
than IS usually found even m the prime of hfe. Accordmgly 
Solon, it IS said, being questioned by the tyrant Pisistratus, 
what It was that inspired him with the boldness to oppose 
his measures, bravely replied, — ‘ My old age * Nevertheless, 
the most desirable manner of yielding up our hves is, when 
Nature herself, while our understandmg and our other senses 
shll remam ummpaired, thinks proper to destroy the work 
of her own hand , as the artist, who constructed the machine, 
is best qualified to take it to pieces In short, an old man 
should neither be anxious to preserve the small portion of 
life which remams to him, nor forward to resign it without 
a just cause It was one of the prohibitions of Pythagoras, 
not to quit our post of life without bemg authorized by the 
commander who placed us m it, that is, not without the 
permission of the Supreme Being 
The epitaph which the wise Solon ordered to be inscribed 
on his monument expresses his wish that his death might 
not pass undistinguished by the sorrowful exclamations of 
his survivmg friends. It was natural,. I eoafess, to desire to 
be remembered with regret by those with whom he had 
been ihthnately and tenderly connected , yet I am mchned 
to give the preference to the sentiment of Ennius, in those 
Vinous hues, — 

Nor loTid lament, nor silent tear deplore 

The ikte of Ennins when he breathes no more. 
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In this poet’s estimation, death, which opens the way to 
immortality, is by no means a subject of reasonable lamenta- 
tion The act of dymg may indeed be attended with a sense 
of pain , but a pain however which cannot be of long con- 
tinuance, especially to a man greatly advanced in years 
and as to the consequence of death, it must either be a state 
of total insensibihty, or of sensations much to be desired 
This IS a truth on which we ought continually to meditate 
from our earhest youth, if we would be impressed with 
a just and firm contempt of death , as without this impres- 
sion it is impossible to enjoy tranquillity for as death is 
a change which sooner or later, perhaps even this very 
moment, we must inevitably undergo , is it possible, that 
he who lives m the perpetual dread of an event with which 
he 13 every mstant threatened, should know the satis- 
faction of possessing an undisturbed repose and serenity 
of mind ? 

When I reflect on the conduct of Jumus Brutus, who lost 
his life m the support of the hberties of his country , on the 
two Decu, who rushed to certam death from the same 
patnotic pnnaple , on Marcus Attihus, who delivered him- 
self up to the torture of a most cruel execution, that he 
might not forfeit his word of honour which he had pledged 
to the enemy, on the two Scipios, who, if it had been 
possible, would wilhngly have formed a rampart with their 
own bodies agamst the mvasion of the Carthagimans , on 
Lucius PauUus, your illustrious grandfather, who by his 
heroic death expiated the ignominy we sustamed by the 
temerity of his colleague at the battle of Cannae , on Marcus 
MarceUus, whose magnanimity was so umversally respected, 
that even the most cruel of our enemies would not suffer 
his dead body to be deprived of funeral honours, — ^when 
I reflect, I say, not only on the generous contempt of life 
which these heroic personages exhibited, but that whole 
legions of our troops (particular mstances of which I have 
produced m my treatise on Roman Antiqmties) have fre- 
quently marched with undaunted courage, and even alacnty, 
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to attacks, from -which they were well persuaded not one of 
them could live to return, — ^it should seem there is httle 
occasion to enlarge on the contempt of death for if the very 
common soldiers of our armies, who are frequently raw 
ilhterate young peasants, are thus capable of despismg its 
imaginary terrors, — shah old age, with all the superior 
advantages of reason and philosophy, tremble at the 
thoughts of Its near approach? 

The distaste -with which, in passmg through the several 
stages of our present being, we leave behind us the re- 
spective enjo3mients pecuhar to each, must necessarily, 
I should thmk, m the close of its latest period, render life 
itself no longer desirable Infancy and youth, manhood 
and old age, have each of them their pecuhar and appro- 
priate pursuits but does youth regret the toys of infancy, 
or manhood lament that it has no longer a taste for the 
amusements of youth? The season of manhood has also 
Its smtable objects, that are exchanged for others m old age , 
and these too, like aU fEe preceding, become langmd and 
msipid in their turn Now, when this state of absolute 
satiety is at length amved , when we have enjoyed the 
satisfactions peculiar to old age, till we have no longer any 
rehsh remaimhg for them, it is then that death may justly 
be con^ereJ as a mature and seasonable event 

And now, among the diHerent sentiments of the philo- 
sophers concemmg the consequence of our final dissolution, 
may I not venture to declare my own ? and the rather, as 
the nearer death ad-vances towards me, the more clearly 
I seem to discern its real nature. 

I am well convmced, then, that my dear departed friends, 
your two illustrious fathers, are so far from haymg ceased 
to hve, that the state they now enjoy can alone -with pro- 
priety be called hfe The soul, durmg her confinement 
withm this pnson of the body, is doomed by fate to undergo 
ft severe penance for her native seat is m heaven ; and it 
isvftth reluctance fhat sfre is forced down from those celestial 
nuffBgicms into these lower regions, where all is foreign and 
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repugnant to her divine nature. But the gods, I am persuaded, 
have thus widely disseminated immortal spirits, and clothed 
them with human bodies, that there might be a race of 
mtelhgent creatures, not only to have dominion over this 
our earth, but to contemplate the host of heaven, and imitate 
m their moral conduct the_saine beautiful order and unifor- 
mity, so conspicuous m those splendid orbs. This opinion 
I am mduced to embrace, not only as agreeable to the best 
deductions of reason, but m just deference also to the 
authority of the noblest and most distinguished philo- 
sophers Accordmgly, Pythagoras and his followers (who 
were formerly distinguished by the name of the Italic sect) 
firmly maintamed that the human soul is a detached part, 
or emanation, from the great umversal soul of the world 
I am farther confirmed in my behef of the soul’s immortahty 
by the discourse which Socrates, whom -the oracle of Apollo 
pronounced to be the wisest of-men,Jield on this subject 
just before his death In a word, when I consider the 
faculties with which the human mmd is endued , its amazing 
celenty, its wonderful power in recollecting past events, 
and sagacity in discermng future , together with its number- 
less discovenes m the several arts and sciences;— I feel 
a conscious conviction that this active, comprehensive 
principle, cannot possibly be of a mortal nature. And as this 
unceasmg activity of the soul denves its energy from its 
own intrinsic and essenttSTpowers, without receivmg it from 
any foreign or external impulse, it necessarily follows (as it 
is absurd to suppose the soul would desert itself) that its 
activity must continue for ever But farther , as the soul 
IS evidently a simple, uncompounded substance, without 
any dissimilar parts or heterogeneous mixture, it cannot 
therefore be divided , consequently it cannot pensh I 
might add, that the facihty and expedition with which youth 
are taught to acquire numberless very difficult arts is 
a strong presumption that the soul possessed a consi- 
derable portion of knowledge before it entered mto the 
human form, and that what seems to be received from 
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instruction, is, in fact, no other than a reminiscence or 
recollection of its former ideas This, at least, is the opimon 
of Plato 

Xenophon, likewise, represents the elder Cyrus, m his 
last moments, as expressmg his belief in the soul’s immor- 
tality m the foUowmg terms — ‘ O my sons, do not imagine, 
when death shall have separated me from you, that I shall 
cease to exist. You beheld not my soul whilst I continued 
amongst you, yet you concluded that I had one, from the 
actions you saw me perform mfer the same when you 
shall see me no more If the souls of departed worthies 
did not watch over and guard their surviving fame, the 
renown of their illustrious actions would soon be worn out 
of the memory of men For my own part, I never could be 
persuaded that the soul could properly be said to hve whilst 
It remained m this mortal body, or that it ceased to hve 
when death had dissolved the vital umon I never could 
beheve, either that it became void of sense when it escaped 
from Its connexion with senseless matter, or that its 
mtellectual powers were not enlarged and improved when 
it was discharged and refined from all corporeal admixture. 
When death has disumted the human frame, we clearly 
see what becomes of its material parts, as they apparently 
return to the several elements out of which they were 
originally composed; but the soul continues to re main 
mvisible, both when she is present m the body, and when 
she dejaiSs out of it Nothmg so near^ resembles .death 
as sleep; and nothing so strongly mtimates the divmity 
ufEHe soul as what passes in the mmd.on that occasion ; for 
the mtellectual prmaple m man, durmg this state of relaxa- 
tion and freedom from external impressions, frequently 
looks forward mto futunty, -and discerns events ere time 
has yet brought them forth a plam mdication this, what 
the powers of the soul will hereafter be, when she shall 
he delivered from the restramts of her present bondage. If 
,S shoutil ndl therefore be nustaken m this my firm persua- 
ycm, will have reason, my sons, when death shdl have 
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removed me from your view, to revere me as a sacred and 
celestial spint But although the soul should pensh with 
the body, I recommend it to you, nevertheless, to honour 
my memory with a pious and inviolable regard, in obedience 
to the immortal gods, by whose power and providence this 
beautiful fabric of the universe is sustained and governed ’ 
Such were the sentiments of the d3nng Cyrus permit me 
now to express my own 

Never, Scipio, can I beheve, that your illustrious ancestors, 
together with many other excellent personages, whom 
I need not particularly name, would have so ardently 
endeavoured to merit the honourable remembrance of 
posterity had they not been persuaded that they had a real 
interest in the opmion which future generations might 
entertain concerning them And do you imagme, my noble 
fnends (if I may be mdulged m an old man's privilege to 
boast of himself), do you imagine I would have undergone 
those labours I have sustained both m my civil and military 
employments, if I had supposed that the conscious satisfac- 
tion I received from the glory of my actions was to termmate 
with my present existence ? If such had been my persua- 
sion, would it not have been far better and more rational 
to have passed my days in an undisturbed and indolent 
repose, without labour and without contention? But my 
mmd, by I know not what secret impulse, was ever raising 
Its views into future ages , strongly persuaded that I should 
then only begin to live when I ceased to exist m the present 
world Indeed, if the soul were not naturally immortal, 
never, surely, would the desire of immortal glory be 
a passion which always exerts itself with the greatest force 
m the noblest and most exalted bosoms. 

Tell me, my fnends, whence is it, that those men who 
have made the greatest advances in true wisdom and genuine 
philosophy, are observed to meet death with the most 
perfect equanimity, while the ignorant and unimproved 
part oT our species generally see its approach with the 
utmost discomposure and reluctance ? Is it not because the 
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more enlightened the iiund is, and the farther it extends 
Its view, the more dearly it discerns in the hour of its 
dissolution (what narrow and vulgar souls are too short- 
sighted to discover) that it is taking its flight into some 
happier region ? 

For my own part, I feel myself transported with the 
most ardent impatience to jom the society of my two 
departed fnends, your illustnous fathers, whose characters 
I greatly respected, and uSose persons I smcerely loved 
Nor is tius my earnest desire confined to those excellent 
persons "afone vath whom I was formerly connected 
I ardently wish to visit also those celebrated worthies, of 
whose honourable conduct I have heard and read much, or 
whose vntnes 1 have myself commemorated m some of my 
wntmgs. 1*0 this glonous assembly I am speedily advanc- 
ing and I would not be turned back in my journey, even 
on the assured condition that my youth, like that of Pehas, 
should again be restored. The smcere truth is, if some 
divinity would confer on me a new grant of my life, and 
replace me once more m the cradle, I would utterly, and 
without the least hesitation, reject the offer havmg well- 
mgh fimshecT my race, "TBave no incllnahon to return to the 
goaL For what has life to recommend Tf , or rather mdeed 
to what evils^oes if noT expose us? But admit that its 
satisfactions are many; yet surely there is a time when 
we have had a sufficient measure of its enjoyments, and 
may well depart contented with our share of the feast 
for I mean not, in mutation of some very considerable 
philosophers, to represent the condition of human nature 
as a subject of just lamentation on the contrary, I am far 
from regretting that life was bestowed on me, as I have 
the satisfaction to thmk that 1 have employed if "in such 
a majaneij'as not Cb have hv^ m vam In short, I con- 
sider this world as a place which Nature never designed 
for my permanent abode , and T look on my departure 
out of not as hShg ffiiven from my habitation, but as 
leaving my inn. 
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O glonous day' "when I shall retire from this low and 
sordid scene, to associate with the divine assembly of 
departed spirits , and not with those only whom I just 
now mentioned, but with my dear Cato , that best of sons 
and most valuable of men ' It was my sad fate to lay his 
body on the funeral pile, when by the course of nature 
I had reason to hope he would have performed the same 
last office to imne His soul, however, did not desert me, 
but still looked back on me in its flight to those happy 
mansions, to which he was assured I should one day follow 
him If I seemed to “bear his death with fortitude, it was 
by no means thaE T di3! noT most sensibly feel the loss I had 
sustamed. it was because I supported myself with the 
consolmg reflection that we couIH" not long~be separated 

Thus to thmk, and thus to act, has enabled me, Scipio, to 
bear up under a load of years with that ease and complacency 
which both you and Laehus have so frequently, it seems, 
remarked with admiration , as, mdeed, it has rendered my 
old age not only no mconvement state to me, but even an 
agreeable one And, after aU, should this my firm persua- 
sion of the soul’s immortality prove to be a mere delusion, 
it IS at least a pleasmg delusion , and I wiU chensh it to 
my latest breath I have the satisfaction m the meantime 
to be assured, that if death should utterly extinguish my 
existence, as some minute philosophers assert, the ground- 
less hope I enEefEaihed“t)f“an after-life m some better state 
canntJt expose rae lEo Ihirdension of these wonderful sages, 
when they and I shalTbe no more AFaill events, and even 
adnuEFmg that our expecta^onB'of-immortahty are utterly 
vam, there is a certam period, nevertheless, when death 
would be a consummation most earnestly to be desired for 
Nature has appomted to the days of man, as to all things 
else, their proper limits, beyond which they are no longer 
of any value In fine, old age may be considered as the 
last scene m the great drama of life ; and one would not, 
surely, "v^h to lengthen out his part till he sunk down sated 
with repeSSbn, and exhausted with fatigue 
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These, my noble fhends, are the reflections I had to lay 
before you on the subject of old age ; —a penod to which, 
I hope, you will both of you m due time amve, and prove 
by your own experience the truth of what I have asserted 
to you on mine. 
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To Titus Pomponius Atticus 

Quintus Mucius, the augur, used to relate, in a very 
agreeable manner, a vanety of particulars which he remem- 
bered concerning his father-m-law, the sage Laehus, as he 
constantly styled him My father introduced me to Mucius 
as soon as I was mvested with the manly robe , and he so 
strongly recommended him to my observance, that I never 
neglected any opportumty m my power of attendmg him 
In consequence of this privilege, I had the advantage to 
hear him occasionally discuss several important topics, 
and throw out many judicious maxims, which I carefully 
treasured up m my nund , endeavounng to improve myself 
m wisdom and knowledge by the benefit of his enhghtening 
observations After his death, I attached myself m the 
same manner, and with the same views, to his relation 
Mucius Scaevola, the chief pontiff, and I ■wiU venture to 
say, that m regard both to the powers of his mind and 
the mtegrity of his "heart, Rome never produced a greater 
or more respectable character but T sbaU take sotne other 
occasion to “do j ustice to the merit oT this excelleht man 
my present bu^ess Is solely with the augur 
As I ivas one day sitting with him and two or three of 
li 2 
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his intimate acquaintance in his semicircular apartment 
where he usually received company, among several other 
pomts, he fell mto discourse on an event which had lately 
happened, and was, as you well know, the general subject 
of conversation for, you cannot but remember (as you were 
much connected with one of the parties that when Pubhus 
Sulpicius was tribune, and Qmntus Pompeius consul, the 
implacable animosity that broke out between them, after 
havmg hved together m the most affectionate union, was 
universally mentioned with concern and surprise Muaus 
havmg casually touched on this unexpected rupture, took 
occasion to relate to us the substance of a conference which 
Laehus formerly held with him and his other son-in-law, 
Cams Fannius, a few days after the death of Scipio Afncanus, 
on the subject of friendship As I perfectly well recollect 
the general purport of the relation he gave us, I have 
wrought it up, after my own manner, in the following essay 
but that I might not encumber the dialogue with perpetually 
mteiposing ‘ said I,’ and ‘ said he,’ I have introduced the 
speakers themselves to the reader , by which means he may 
consider himself as a sort of party m the conference 

It turns on a subject on which you have frequently pressed 
me to wnte my thoughts , and, mdeed, besides being 
pecuharly smtable to that intimacy which has so long sub- 
sisted between us, it is well wortl^ of being universally 
considered and understood I have the more willmgly, 
therefore, entered into the discussion you recommended, as 
It affords me an opportumty of rendenng a general service, 
at the same tune that I am complymg with your particular 
request 

In the treatise I lately mscnbed to you on old age 
I represented the elder Cato as the prmcipal speaker , 
bemg persuaded that no person could with more weight 
and propriety be mtroduced, as dehvermg his ideas in 
relation to that advanced state, than one who had so long 
fiouiished m it with unequalled spirit and vigour. In pursu- 
^ Publius Sulpicius 
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ance of the same principle, the memorable amity which, we 
are told, subsisted between Laehus and Scipio, rendered 
the former, I thought, a very smtable character to support 
a conversation on the subject of friendship ; and the reason- 
ing I have ascnbed to him is agreeable to those sentunents 
which Mucius mformed us he expressed. 

This kmd of dialogue, where the question is agitated by 
illustrious personages of former ages, is apt, I know not how, 
to make a stronger impression on the mind of the reader 
than any other species of composition This effect, at 
least, I have experienced in my own wntmgs of that kmd , 
as I have sometimes imagined, when I was revismg the 
essay I lately mscnbed to you, that Cato himself, and not 
your friend m his name, was the real speaker As in that 
performance, it was one veteran addressing another on the 
article of old age, so m the present, it is a friend explaimng 
to a fnend his notions concerning friendship In the former 
conference, Cato, who was distinguished among his contem- 
poraries by his great age and superior wisdom, stands forth 
as the pnncipal speaker m this, which I now present to 
you, Laehus, who was no less respected in the times m 
which hd flounshed, for his eminent virtues and faithful 
attachment to his friend, takes the lead in the discourse 
I must request you, therefore, to turn your thoughts awhile 
from the writer, and suppose yourselT conversing with 
Laehus 

F(3rthis purpose you are to imagine Fannius and Mucius 
makin g a Visit to theu: father-m-law, soon after the death 
of Scipio Afncanus, and from that circumstance, giving 
occasion to Laehus to enter on the subject m question 
I will only add, that in contemplafmg the portrait of a true 
fnend, as dehneated m the foUowmg pages, you cannot be 
at a loss to discover your own 

Fan I agree with you, entirely, Laehus, no man ever 
possessed more amiable or more illustnous virtues than 
Scipio Afncanus Nevertheless, let me entreat you to 
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remember, that the pubhc eye is particularly turned towards 
you on the present occasion, and extremely attentive to 
observe how Laehus, the sage Laehus (as, by a very singular 
distmction, you are universally both called and acknow- 
ledged), behaves under the great loss he has sustamed 
When I say by a very singular distinction, 1 am not ignorant 
that the late Marcus Cato, m our own times, and Lucius 
Attilius, m the days of our forefathers, were generally 
mentioned vnth the same fton&urable addition ; but I know, 
too, that it was for attainments somewhat different from 
those which have so justly occasioned it to be conferred on 
you To the latter it was given, in allusion to his eminent 
skill m the laws of his country , as it was to the former, 
on account of the wonderful compass and variety of his 
knowledge, together with his great expenence m the affams 
of the world Indeed, the many signal proofs that Cato gave, 
both m the forum and the senate, of his judgement, his 
spirit, and his penetration, produced such frequent occasions 
to speak of his wisdom with admiration, that the epithet 
seems, by continually recurring, to have been considered in 
his latter days as his ongmal and proper name But the 
same appellation (and I cannot forbear repeatmg it again) 
has been conferred on you for quahfications not altogether 
of the same nature , not merely in respect to the superior 
excellence of your political accomphshments, and those 
mtellectual endowments which adorn your mmd, but pnnci- 
pally m consequence of the singular advancement you have 
made in the study and practice of moral wisdom In short, 
if Laehus is never named without the designation I am 
speaking of, it is not so much m the popular as in the philo- 
sophical sense of the term that this ^aractenstic is apphed 
to him , and, in that sense, I wdl venture to say, there is not 
a smgle mstance, throughout all the states of Greece, of 
its ever havmg been thus attnbuted to any man by the 
unanimous consent of a whole people . for as to those 
famous sages who are co mm only known by the general 
denomination of the seven wise men of Greece, it is asserted 
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by the most accurate inqmrers into their history that they 
cannot properly be ranked in the class of morq! philosophers 
One celebrated Grecian, however, there was, a native of 
Athens, whom the oracle of Apollo declared to be the 
wisest of the sons of men, and beheve me, Laelius, it is 
the same species of wisdom which this excellent morahst 
displayed that all the world is agreed in ascnbmg to you , 
that wisdom, I mean, by which you hol d virtue to be capable 
of fortifying the soulagamst all Ae various assaults of human 
calamities, and are taught to consider happiness as depend- 
ing on yourself alone 

In consequence of this general opinion, 1 have been 
frequently asked and the same question, I beheve, has no 
less often, Scaevola, been proposed to you), in what manner 
Laehus supports the loss he has lately sustained , and this 
mquiry was the rather made, as it was remarked that you 
absented yourself from our last monthly meeting m the 
gardens of Brutus the augur, where you had always before 
very regularly assisted 

Scae I acknowledge, Laehus, that the question which 
Fannius mentions h^s repeatedly been put to me by many 
of my acquamtance , and I have always assured them that, 
as far as I could observe, you received the wound that has 
been mflicted on you by the death of your affectionate and 
illustrious friend, with great composure and equanimity ; 
nevertheless, that it was not possible, nor indeed consistent 
with the general humane disposition of your nature, not to 
be, affected by it m a very sensible manner, however, that 
It was by no means gnef, but merely indisposition, which 
prevented you from being present at the last meeting of 
our assembly- 

Lael Your answer, Scaevola, was perfectly agreeable to 
the fact. Ill, certamly, would it become me, on account of 
any private affliction, to dechne a conference which I have 
never failed to attend when my health permitted , and 
mdeed I am persuaded that no man, who possesses a proper 
firmness of mind will suffer his misfortunes, how heavily 
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soever they may press on his heart, to mterrupt his duties 
of any kind For the rest, I consider the high opinion, 
Fannius, which you suppose the world entertains of my 
character, is an obliging proof of your fnendship , but it is 
an opinion which, as I am not conscious of deserwig, I have 
no disposition to claim. As htde am I inchned to subscribe 
to your judgement concemmg Cato, for if consummate 
wisdom, m the moral and philosophic idea of that expres- 
sion, was ever to be found in the character of any human 
bemg which, I will confess, however, I very much doubt), 
it certamly appeared throughout the whole conduct of that 
excellent person Not to mention other proofs , with what 
unexampled fortitude, let me ask, did he support the death 
of his mcomparable son I I was no stranger to the behaviour 
of Paulus, and was an eye-witness to that of Gallus, labour- 
ing under an aShction of the same kind , but the sons whom 
they were respectively bereaved of died when they were 
mere boys, whereas Cato’s was snatched from him when 
he had arrived at fhe.piime of manhood, and was flounshmg 
in the general esteem of his country Let me caution you, 
then, from suffering any man to rival Cato m your good 
opmion, not excepting even him, whom the oracle of Apollo, 
you say, declared to be the wisest of the human race The 
truth IS, the memory of Socrates is held m honour for the 
admirable doctrme he dehvered, but Cato’s for the glorious 
deeds he performed. 

Thus far m parScular reply to Fannms — I now address 
myself to both and if I were to deny that I regret the death 
of Sdpio, how far such a disposition of mmd would be 
right, I leave philosophers to determme , but far, I confess, 
It is from the sentiments of my heart I am sensibly, mdeed, 
affected by the loss of a friend, whose equal no man, I wdl 
venture to say, ever possessed before, and none, I am per- 
suaded, will ever meet with agam Nevertheless, I stand m 
want of no external assistance to heal the wound I have 
received my own reflections supply me with suffiaent 
consolation ; and I find it pnncipally from not havmg given 
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into that false opinion which adds poignancy to the grief 
of so many others under a loss of the same kind for I am 
convinced there is no circumstance in the death of Scipio 
that can justly be lamented with respect to himself, what- 
ever there is of private misfortune m that event, consists 
entirely in the loss which I have sustained Under the full 
influe nce of such a per suasion, to indulge unrestrained 
sorrow, would be a proof, not of a generous affection to 
on'S^fne'nH, but of too interested a concern f or oneself. It 
IS evident, indeed, that" the’ coTour of Scipio's days has, m 
every view of it, proved truly bright and glorious for tell 
me, my friends, is there a felicity (unless he wished never 
to die — a wish, I am confident, he was too wise to entertam), 
is there a smgle article of human happmess, that can reason- 
ably be desired, which he did not hve to attain ? The high 
expectations the world had conceived of him m his earhest 
youth, were more than confirme d m his jiper years ; as his 
virtue s shone fo rth with a lustre supe nor even to the most 
san guine hop es of his country He was twice, without the 
least soliatation on his own part, elected consul the first 
time, before he was legally quahfied by his age to be admitted 
into that office , and the next, although not prematurely with 
respect to himself, yet it had well-nigh proved too late for 
his country m both instances, however, success attended 
his arms , and having levelled with the ground the" capitals 
of two states the most mveterately hostile to the Roman 
name, he not only happily terminated the respective wars, 
but secured us from all apprehension of future danger from 
the same powers I forbear to enlarge on the affability of 
his manners , the affection h e showed to his mother ; the 
generosity he exercised towards his sisters, the kmdness 
with which’ he behaved^ the rest of his family; and the 
urfMemishSct integrity di^t influenced every part of his 
conduct , they were qualities- m his exemplary and amiable 
character with which you are perfectly well acquainted it 
IS equally unnecessary to add, how smcerely he was beloved 
by his country the general concern that appeared at his 
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funeral renders it sulBaently evident What increase then 
could the addition of a few more years have made to the 
glory and happmess of his hfe ? For admitting that old age 
does not necessarily bnng on a state of imbecility (as Cato, 
I remember, mamtamed, in a conversation with Scipio and 
myself about a year before his death), it certainly impairs, 
at least, that vigour and vivacity, which Scipio still possessed 
at the time of his decease 

Such then was the course of his happy and honourable 
days, that neither his fehcity nor his fame could have 
received any farther increase, and as to his death, it was 
much too sudden to have been attended with any sensible 
degree of pam By what cause that unexpected event was 
occasioned is by no means indeed clear the general sus- 
picions concemmg it you well know One circumstance, 
at least, is un<juestionable ; that of all the many brilliant 
days he had en^oy ed,-the-iast of his life was the most com- 
pletely illustnous for it was on the very evemng which 
preceded his death thaf he received'the singular honour, 
at the breaking up of the senate, of beina^conoucted to his 
house by all the members of that august assembly, attended 
by the several ambassadors bothjrom Latium and the allies 
of the Roman commonwealth so that he cannot, it should 
seem, so properly be said to have descendecTinto the regions 
of the ihfernar deTSes, as to have passed at once from the 
supreme fielgEf of human glory to the manaiona of the 
celestial gods for lam by no means a convert to the new 
doctffne which certain philosophers have lately endeavoured 
to propagate, who maintain thatdeatli extinguishes the whole 
man, and his soul perishes imth the dissolution of his body 
Indeed, the pracSce oFour ancestors alone, abstracted from 
the opinion of the anaent sages, weighs more -with me than 
all the arguments of these pretended reasoners for certainly 
OUT forefathers would not so rehgiously have observed those 
sacred rites which have been mstituted in honour of the 
dead, if they had supposed that the deceased were in no 
ntspect concerned in the performance of them But the 
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conviction arising from this consideration is much strength- 
ened, ivhen I add to it the authority of those great masters 
of reason, who enlightened our country by the schools they 
estabhshed m Great Greece dunng the flounshmg ages of 
that now deserted part of Italy and what has a still farther 
influence m determmmg my persuasion is, the opinion of 
that respectable moralist, who, m the judgement of Apollo 
himself, was declared to be the wisest of mankind This 
mcomparable philosopher, without once varying to the 
opposite side of the question (as his custom was on many 
other controverted subjects), steadily emd firmly asserted 
that the human soul is a dmne and immortal substance; 
that deafh opens a way for its return to the celestial man- 
sions , and that the spirits of those jUst men who have made 
the greaFest progress in the paths of virtue find the easiest 
and most expedilTous admittance. T his also was the opinion 
of my departed friend an opinion which, you may remem- 
ber, Scaevola, he particularly enlarged on m that conversation 
which, a very short time before his death, he held with you 
and me m conjunction with Philus, Manilius, and a large 
company of his other friends, on the subject of government 
for in the close of that conference, which contmued, you 
know, dunng three successive days, he related to us (as if 
he had been led into the topic by a kind of presentiment of 
his approachmg fate) a discourse which Afncanus delivered 
to him in a vision dunng Eus sleep, concemmg the soul’s 
immortaliiy , 

IT it be true then that the souls of good men, when en- 
larged from this corporeal prison, wmg their flight mto the 
heavenly mansions with more or less ease, m proportion to 
their moral attainments ; what human spint can we suppose 
to have its immediate way to the gods with greater facihty 
than that of Scipio ? To bewail, therefore, an event attended 
with such advantageous consequences to himself, would, 
I fear, have more the appearance of envy than of friendship. 
But should the contrary prove to be the fact, should the 
soul and body really pensh together, and no sense remain 
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after our dissolution yet death, although it cannot, indeed, 
on this supposition, be deemed a happmess to my illustrious 
fhend, can by no means however T5e considered as an evil 
for if all perception be totally extingmshed m him , he is, 
with respect to everything that concerns himself, m the 
same state as if he had never been bom I say with respect 
to himself, for it is far otherwise with regard to his friends 
and to his country , as both will have reason to rejoice m his 
having lived, so long as their own existence shall endure 
In every view, therefore, of this event, considenngit merely 
as It relates to my departed fnend, it appears, as I observed 
before, to be a happy consummation - but it is much other- 
wise with regard to myself, who, as I entered earher into 
the world, ought, according to the common course of nature, 
to have sooner departed out of it Nevertheless, I denve 
so much satisfaction from reflecting on the friendship which 
subsisted between us, that 1 cannot but think I have reason 
to congratulate myself on the fehcity of my life , since I have 
had the happiness to pass the greatest part of it in the society 
of Scipio We lived under the same roof, passed together 
through the same mihtary employments , and were actuated 
in all our pursmts, whether of a pubhc or private nature, by 
the same common pnnaples and views In short, and to 
express at once the whole spint and essence of friendship, 
our inclinations, our sentiments, and our studies, were in 
perfect accord. For these reasons, my ambition is less 
gratified by that high opimon (especially as it is unmented) 
which Fannius assures me the world entertains of my 
wisdom, than by the strong expectations I have conceived 
that the memory of our finendship will prove immortal. 
I mdulge this hope with the greater confidence, as there 
do not occur, m all the annals of past ages, above three or 
four mstances of a similar amity j and future times, I trust, 
will add the names of Sapio and Laehus to that select and 
celebrated number 

JPoH. Your expectations. Laehus, cannot fail of bemg 
ileahzedL And now, as you have mentioned friendship, and 
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we are entirely disengaged, it would be extremely acceptable 
to me, and I am persuaded it would be so to Scaevola, if, 
agreeably to your usual readmess on other occasions of just 
inqmry, you would give us your opimon concerning the true 
nature of this connexion, the extent of its obligations, and 
the maxims by which it ought to be conducted 
Scae Fannius has prevented me m the request I was 
intending to make your compliance, therefore, will equally 
confer an obligation on both of us 
Lael I should very willingly gratify your desires, if 
I thought myself equal to the task , for the subject is 
mterestmg, and we are at present, as Fannius observed, 
enbrely at leisure but I am too sensible of my own insuffi- 
aency to venture, thus unprepared, on the disquisition of 
a topic which requires much consideration to be treated as 
it deserves Unpremeditated dissertations ot this kmd can 
only be expected from those Grecian geniuses, who are 
accustomed to speak on the sudden on any given question , 
and to those learned disputants I must refer you, if you wish 
to hear the subject properly discussed As for myselt, I can 
only exhort you to look on friendship as the most valuable 
of all human possessions , no other being equally smted to 
the moral nature of man, or so appITcaSre to every state and 
circumstance, whether 'of prosperity or adversity, m which 
he can possibly be placed, hut at the same time I lay it 
down as a fundamental axiom, that true friendship can only 
subsist between those who are aiiiHiated by the stnctest 
prtncjtples oT honour and virtue When I say this, I would 
not be tnought to adopt the sentiments of those speculative 
moralists who pretend that no man can justly be deemed 
virtuous who is not amved at that state of absolute perfec- 
tibn, which constitutes, accordmg to then- ideas, the character 
of genuine wisdom. 'Thisropimon-may appear true, perhaps, 
m theory, but is altogether mapplicable to any useful purpose 
of soaety, as it supposes a degree of virtue to which no 
mortal was ever capable of rising It is not therefore that 
notional species of ment which imagination may possibly 
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conceive, or our wishes perhaps form, that we have reason 
to expect and require in a fnend it is those moral attam- 
ments alone which we see actually realized among mankind 
And, indeed, I can never be persuaded to think that either 
Fabncius, or Coruncanius, or Cunus, whom our forefathers 
justly revered for the supenor rectitude of their conduct, 
were sages, accor.ding to that sublime cntenon which these 
visionary philosophers have endeavoured to establish I 
should be contented, however, to leave them in the undis- 
turbed possession of their arrogant and unintelligible notions 
of virtue, provided they would allow that the great persons 
I have named merited at least the character of good men 
but even this, it seems, they are not willmg to grant , still 
contendmg, with their usual obstinacy, that goodness is an 
attribute which can only be ascribed to their perfect sage 
I shall venture, nevertheless, to adjust my own measure of 
that quality by the humbler standard ot plam common sense 
In my opmion, therefore, whoever, like those distinguished 
models I just now mentioned, restrains his passions within 
the-tems a^o o7 r e aso n , and umformly acts, m all the various 
relations of lifCj. on one ‘steady consistent pnnciple of ap- 
proved honour, justice, and beneficence, that man is in 
reahty, as well as In common estimation, stnctly and truly 
good masmuch as he regulates his conduct (so far, I mean, 
as IS compatiETe with human frailty) by a constant obedience 
to those best and surest guides of moraT rectitude, the sacred 
laws ot Nature 

In tracmg these laws, it seems evident, I thmk, that man, 
by the frame of his moral constitution, is disposed to con- 
sider himself as standmg m some degree of social relation 
to the whole species m general ; and that this pnnciple acts 
with more or less vigour, accordmg to the distance at which 
he IS placed with respect to any particular co mm unity or 
Individual of his kmd , thus it may be observed to operate 
with greater force between fdlow-atizens of the same com- 
monwealth, than in regard to foreigners , and between the 
several members of the same family, than towards those 
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among whom there is no common tie of consanguinity. In 
the case of relations, mdeed, this prinaple somewhat rises 
in its strength, and produces a sort of instmctive amity , but 
an amity, however, of no great firmness or solidity The 
infenonty of this species of natural connexion, when com- 
pared with that which is the consequence of voluntary 
choice, appears from this smgle consideration, that the 
former hath not the least dependence on the sentiments 
of the heart, but contmues the same it was in its ongin, 
nolwithstandmg every degree of cordiality between the 
parties should be utterly extinguished ; whereas the kind 
affections enter so essentially mto the latter,, that love 

does not exTst firiendship can have no hemg But what shll 
farther evmces the strength and efficacy of friendship above 
all the numberless other social tendencies of the human 
heart, is, that m stead of wasting its force on a multipliaty 
of divided objects, its whole energy is. exerted for the benefit 
of only two or three persons at the utmost 
Friendship may be shortly defined— a perfect conformity 
of opmiohs on all religious and civil subjects, umted with 
the hrghesrdegree of mutual esteem and affection and yet 
from these simple circumstances results the most desirable 
blessmg, virtue alone excepted, that the gods have bestowed 
on mankmd I am sensible that m this opimon I shall not 
be umversally supported health and riches, honours and 
power, have each of them their distmct admirers, and are 
respectively pursued as the supreme felicity of human life , 
whilst some there are (and the number is by no means 
inconsiderable) who contend, that it is to be found only in 
sensual gratifications but the latter place their principal 
happiness on the same low ei^ymehts which constitute the 
chief good of brutes , and the former, on those very pre- 
carious pnRRp^gc; inn«j thatH^pp.nd rm ich less OU OUT OWn merit 
than on the capnce of fortune. They indeed'who- maintain 
fhaf the uKimate good of man consists in the knowledge and 
practice of virtue. Ex if, undoubtedlVi on its truest and most 
glorious 'fb uudation t_laitlet it he remembered, at the same 
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time, that Virtue is at once both the parent. ancLthe sv^iport 
of friendship, 

I have already declared, that by virtue I do not mean, with 
the philosophers before alluded to, that ideal strain of per- 
fection which is no where to be found but in the pompous 
language of enthusiastic declamation I mean only that 
attainable degp’f'e of moral merit^ which is understood by 
the term in common discourse, and may be exemphfied m 
actual practice Without entering therefore into a parti- 
cular mquiiy concerning those imagmary bemgs, which 
never have been reahzed in human nature, I thmk myself 
warranted m considering those persons as truly good men 
who have always been so deemed in the general opinion of 
mankind , the Pauli, for instance, and the Catos, the Galh, 
the Scipios, and the Phih, for with such characters the 
world has reason to be well contented 

When fnendship therefore is contracted between men, who 
possess a degree of virtue not mferior to that which adorned 
those approved personages I have just named, it is productive 
of unspeakable advantages ‘ Life would be utterly hfeless,’ as 
old Ennius expresses it, without a fnend on whose Jandness 
and -fidelify one might confidently repose Can there be 
a more real complacency mdeed, than to lay open to another 
the most secret thoughts of one’s heart, with the same con- 
fidence and secunty as if they were still concealed m his 
own ? Would not the frmts of prospenty lose much of their 
relish, wo'e there none who equally rejoiced with the pos- 
sessor m the satisfaction he received from them ? and hpw 
difficult must it prove to bear up under the pressure of 
misfortunes, unsupported by a generous associate who more 
than equally divides their load ' In short, the several 
occasions to which fnendship extends its kindly offices are 
unbounded; while the advantage of every other object of 
human desires is confined withm certam specific and deter- 
minate limits, beyond which it is of no avail. Thus wealth 
is pursued for the particular uses to which it is solely 
applicable^ pnwen,. in. nrder to receive worship , honours. 
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for the sake of fame , sensual mdulgences, on account of the 
gratifications that attend them , and health, as the means of 
hvmg exempt from pain, and possessmg the unobstructed 
exercise of all our corporeal faculties whereas friendship 
(I repeat it again) is adapted by its nature to an mfinite 
number of different ends , accommodates itself to all circum- 
stances and situations of human life , and can at no season 
prove either unsmtable or mconvement m a word, not even 
fire and" water (to use a proverbial illustration) are capable of 
being converted to a greater variety of beneficial purposes 
I desfre it may be understood, however, that I am now 
speakmg, not of that inferior species of amity, which occurs 
in the common intercourse of the world, although this too 
IS not without its pleasures and advantages, but of that 
genume and perfecLfriendship, examples of which are so 
extremely rare as to be rendered memorable T5y their 
smgulanty It is this sort alone that can truly be said to 
heighten the joys of prosperity, and mitigate the sorrows 
of adversity, by a generous participation of both Indeed, 
one of the chief, among the many important offices of this 
connexion, is exerted in the day of affliction , by dispelhng 
the gloom fhaf overcasts the mind, encouragmg the hope 
of happier times, and preventing the depressed spirits from 
sinkifig mto a state of weak and unmanly despondence 
Whoever is m possession of a true fhend, sees the exact 
counterpart of his ovra soul. In consequence of this moral 
resemblance between them, they are so intimately one, that 
no advantage can attend either, which does not equally 
communicate itself to both : they are strong m the strength, 
rich in the opulence, and powerful in the power of each 
other They can scarcely indeed be considered, in any 
respect, as separate mdividuals, and wherever the one 
appears, the other is virtually present I will venture even 
a bolder assertion, and affirm, that m despite of death, they 
must both continue to exist, so long as either of them shall 
remam alive . for the deceased may, in a certam sense, be 
said still to hve, whose memory is preserved with the 

s 



highest veneration and the most tender regret m the bosom 
of the survivor , — a circumstance which renders the former 
happy m death, and the latter honoured in life 

If that benevolent pnnciple, which thus intimately unites 
two persons m the bands of amity, were to be struck out of 
the human heart, it would be impossible that either private 
famihes or public communities should subsist , even the 
land itself would he waste, and desolation overspread the 
earth. Should this assertion stand in need of a proof, it will 
appear evident, by considering the nunous consequences 
-which ensue from discord and dissension for what family 
is so securely estabbshed, or what government fixed on so 
firm a basis, that it would not be overturned and utterly 
destroyed, were a general spint of enmity and malevolence 
to bredk; forth" ainnngsL^ members? a sufficient argument, 
surely, of the mestimable benefits which flow from the kmd 
and friendly aftections I 

r have been informed that a certain learned bard of 
Agngentum published a philosophic poem m Greek, m 
which he asserted that the several bodies which compose 
the physical system of the umverse preserve the consistence 
of them respective forms, or are dispersed mto their primi- 
tive atoms, as a pnnciple of amity or of discord becomes 
predominant m their composibon It is certam, at least, that 
the powerful effects of these opposite agents m tl^ moral 
world IS umversally perceived and acknowledged Agreeable 
to this general sentiment, who is there, when he beholds 
a man generously exposmg himself to certain danger, for the 
sake of rescumg his distressed friend, that can forbear 
expressmg the warmest approbation? Accordmgly, what 
repeated acclamations lately echoed through the theatre, at 
the new play of my host and fnend Pacuvius, m that scene 
where F^lades and Orestes are mtroduced before the kmg , 
who bemg Ignorant which of them was Orestes, whom he 
had determmed to put to death, each msists, m order to 
save the life of his associate, that he himself is the real 
person in question. If the mere fictitious representation of 
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such a magnaimnous and heroic contention was thus uni- 
versally applauded by the spectators, what impression must 
it have made on their minds, had they seen it actually 
displayed m real hfe ! The general effect produced on this 
occasion clearly shows how deeply Nature hath impressed 
on the human heart a sense of moral beauty, since a 
whole audience thus unanimously conspired m admiring an 
mstance of subhme generosity in another’s conduct, which 
not one of them, perhaps, was capable of exhibitmg m 
his own. 

Thus far I have ventured to lay before you my general 
notions concenung friendship If aught remam to be added 
on the subject, and much there certamly does, permit me 
to refer you to those philosophers who are more capable 
of giving you satisfaction 

Fan That satisfaction, Laehus, we rather hope to receive 
from you for although I have j 5 -equently applied to those 
philosophers to whom you would resign me, and have been 
no unwillmg auditor of their discourses , yet I am persuaded 
you will dehver your sentiments on this subject m a much 
more elegant and enhghtenmg manner 

Scae You would have been still more confirmed m that 
opimon, Fannius, had you been present with us at the con- 
ference which we held not long smce m the gardens of 
Sapio, on the subject of government, when Laehus proved 
himself so powerful an advocate m support of natural justice, 
by confutmg the subtle arguments of the very acute and 
distmguishing Philus 

Fan To tnumph m the cause of justice could be no 
difficult task, certamly, to Laehus, who is confessedly one 
of the most just and upright of men ' 

Scae. And can it be less easy for him, who has deservedly 
acquired the "highest honour hy his emment constancy, 
affection, and fidelfiy to his finend, to explain, with equal 
success, the principles and duties of fi'iendship? 

Lael This 15 pressmg me beyond all power of resistance : 
and, indeed, it would be unreasonable as well as difficult. 
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rtot to yield to the desires of two such worthy relations, 
when they request my sentiments on a pomt of so mterest- 
ing and important a nature 

Havmg frequently, then, turned my thoughts on this 
subject, the pnncipal question, that has always occurred to 
me, is, whether friendship takes its nse from the wants and 
weaknesses of man, and is cultivated' solely in order to 
obtatn, tsy a mutuaT exchange of good offices, those advan- 
tages which he coiiia not otherwise acquire , or whether 
Nature, notwithstanding this beneficial mtercourse is m- 
separabie from the connexion, -previously, disposes the heart 
to engage in if on a nobler and more generous inducement ? 
In order to defermine TRfs question, it muSf he observed 
that love is a leadmg and essential pnnciple m conshtutmg 
that particular species of benevofence wHclT is termed 
amity , and although this sentunent may be lergned", indeed, 
by the followers of those who are courted merely with 
a view to interest, yet it cannot possibly be produced by 
a motive of interest alone There is a truth and simplicity 
in genume fnendsEip, an unconstrained and spontaneous 
emotion, altogether incompatible with every kind and degree 
of artifice’ ^d simulation I am persuaded therefore that 
it denves its origin, not from the indigence of human nature, 
but from a distinct pnnciplejunplanted in the breast of man; 
from a certam msfanctive tendency, which draws congemal 
mmds frifo union, and not from a cool calculation of the 
advantages with which it is pregnant 

The wonderful force, indeed, of mnate propensities of the 
benevolent kind, is observable even among brutes, m that 
tender attachment which prevails, durmg a certain penod, 
between the dam and her young but their strongest effects 
are more particularly conspicuous m the human species, 
as ^appears, m the first place, from that powerful endear- 
ment which subsists between parents and children, and 
which cannot be eradicated or counteracted without the 
most detestable impiety , and in the next, from those senti- 
meots of secret approbation, which anse on the very first 
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interview with a man whose manners and temper seem to 
harmonize with our own, and m whom we thmk we discover 
symptoms of an honest and virtuous mind In reality, 
nothing Is so ’beautiful as virtue, and nothing makes its way 
more directly to the heart we feel a certain degree of 
affection even towards those mentonous persons whom we 
have never seen, and whose characters are known to us 
only from history Where is the man that does not, even 
at this distance of time, find his heart glow with benevolence 
towards the memory of Fabricius or Cunus, though he 
certamly never beheld their persons ? On the contrary, who 
IS there that feels not emotions of hatred and detestation, 
when he reflects on the conduct ofTarqum, of Cassius, or 
of Maelius ? Rome has twice contended for empire on 
Itahan ground, when she sent forth her armies to oppose 
the respective invasions of P3rrrhus and of Hanmbal ; and 
yet, with what different dispositions do we review the 
campaigns of those hostile chiefs ’ The generous spint of 
the former very much softens our resentment towards him ; , 
while the cruelty of the latter must render his character the 
abhorrence of every Roman 

If the charms of virtue, then, are so captivating as to 
inspire us with some degree of affection towards those 
approved persons whom we never saw ; or, which is still 
more extraordinary, if they force us to admire them even 
m an enemy ; what wonder is it, that m those with whom 
we hve and converse, they should affect us m a still more 
irresistible manner? It must be acknowledged, however, 
that this first impression is considerably strengthened and 
improved by a nearer intercourse, by subsequent good 
oflSces, and by a general indication of zeal for our service ; 
causes which, when they operate with combined force, 
kindle m the heart the wannest and most generous amity. 
To suppose that all attachments of this sort spring solely 
from a sense of human imbecihty, and in order to supply 
that insuflBciency we feel in oursdves, by the assistance we 
hope to receive from others, is to degrade fiaendship to 
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a most unworthy and ignoble origin Indeed, if this sup- 
position were true, they who find m .themaelves the gi eatest 
defects, would be the most disposed and the best quahfied 
to engage In this Mhd of connexion , which is contrary to 
fact , for experience shows, that the more a man looks for 
his happiness within himself, and the more firmly he stands 
supported by the consciousness of his own intrinsic ment, 
the more desirous he is to cultivate an intercourse of amity, 
and the better fnend he certainly proves In what respect, 
let me ask, had Sapio any occasion for my services ? We 
neither of us, most assuredly, stood in need of the other’s 
aid , but the singular virtues I admired in his character, 
together with the favourable opimon which m some measure, 
perhaps, he had conceived of mine, were the primary and 
prevailmg motives of that affectionate attachment, which 
was afterwards so considerably mcreased by the habitudes 
of mtimate and unreserved converse for althoujgh many 
and great advantages accrued to both from the alhance that 
was thus formed between us, yet sure I am, that the hope 
of receiving those reciprocal benefits by no means entered 
mto the original cause- of-our union In fact, as generosity 
disdains to make a traffic of her favours, and a liberal mind 
confers ofiFgabons, not from the mean hope of a return^ but 
solely from that satisfaction which Nature has annexed to 
the exerffbn oFTienevolent actions , so I thmk it is evident 
that we are induced to form friendships, ngUfom a mer- 
cenary contemplation of their utihty, but from ihat pure 
dismferested complacency which results from the mere 
exercise of the affection itself 
Thaf sect of philosophers, who impute aU human actions 
to the same motive which determmes those of brutes, and 
refer both to one common principle of self-gratification, will 
be very far, I am sensible, from agreeing with me in the 
origm I have ascribed to friendship , and no wonder , for 
nothmg great and elevated can win the esteem and appro- 
bation of a set of men whose whole thoughts and pursmts 
are professedly directed to so base and ignoble an end. 
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I shall take no farther notice, therefore, of their unworthy 
tenets, well convinced as I am that there is an implanted 
sense in man, by which Nature allures his heart to the 
charms of virtue in whomsoever her lovely form appears . 
and hence it is, that they who find in themselves a pre- 
dilection for some particular object of moral approbation 
are ind'uced to desire a nearer and more intimate communion 
with that person, in order to enjoy those pure and mental 
advantages which flow from an habitual and familiar inter- 
course With the good; I will add, too, m order to feel 
the refined satisfaction of inspiring equal and reciprocal 
sentiments of affection, together with the generous pleasure 
of conferring acts of kindness without the least view of 
a return. A friendship placed on this its proper and natural 
basis IS not only productive of the most sohd utility, but 
stands at the same time on a firmer and more durable 
foundation, than if it were raised on a sense of human 
wants and weakness for if interest were the true and only 
medium to cement this“connexion, it could hold no longer 
than while interest, which is always fluctuating and vanable, 
should contmue to be advanced by the same hand , whereas 
genuine friendship, being produced by the simple efficiency 
of Nature’s steady and immutable laws, resembles the 
source whence it sprmgs, and is for ever permanent and 
unchangeable 

This may suffice concerning the nse of finendship, unless 
you should have anythmg to object to the principles I have 
endeavoured to est^hsh. 

Fan Much otherwise I will take the privilege, therefore, 
of seniority, to answer for Scaevola as well as for m3r3df, by 
requesting you, in both our names, to proceed. 

Scae Fanuius has very justly expressed my sentmients ; 
and I jom with him m wishing to hear what you have farther 
to observe on the question we have proposed. 

Lael I will lay before you, then, my excellent young men, 
the result of frequent conversations which Scipio and I have 
formerly held together on the subject He used to say, 
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that nothing ig SQ difficult as to preserve a lasting and 
unbroken finendship to the end of life , for it may frequently 
happen, not only that the interest of the parties shall con- 
siderably interfere, or their opimons concerning pohtical 
measures widely differ , but age, infirmities, or misfor- 
tunes, are apt to produce very extraordinary changes m 
the tempers and dispositions of men He illustrated this 
general instabihty of common friendships by traang the 
revolutions they are hable to undergo, from the earhest 
period m which this kind of connexion can commence 
accordmgly he observed, that those strong attachments, 
which are sometimes formed m childhood, were generally 
renounced with the puenie robe but should a particular 
affection, contracted in this tender age, happen to continue 
to riper years, it is not unusual to see it afterwards inter- 
rupted, either by nval.ghTp in a matrimonial pursmt, or some 
other object of youthful competition, m which both cannot 
possibly succeed If these common dangers, however, 
should be happily escaped, yet others no less fatal may 
hereafter nse up to its rum , especially if they should 
become opposite candidates for the same digmties of the 
state for as with the generaUty of mankind an immoderate 
desire of wealth, so among those of a more hberal and 
exalted spirit an inordinate thirst of glory is usually the 
strongest bane of amity ; and each of them have proved the 
occasion of convertmg the warmest friends into the most 
implacable enemies 

He added, that great and just dissensions had arisen also 
m numberless mstances, on account of improper requests , 
where a man has sohated his fhend to assist him, for 
example, m his lawless pursuits A denial on such occa- 
sions, though certainly laudable, is generally deemed by the 
party refused to be a viblation of the nghts of amity , and 
he will probahry resent it the more, as apphcations of this 
nsature necessarily imply thatthTe person Who breaks through 
tp|i restraints in ur^g them is equally disposed to make 
unwarrantabre concessions on his own part. Dis- 
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Eigreements of this kind have not only caused irreparable 
breaches between the closest connexions, but have even 
kindled unextmguishable animosities In shortj the common 
friendships, of the world are liable to be broken to pieces 
by such a variety of acadents, that Scipio thought it required 
a more than common portion, not only of good sense, but 
of good fortune,_ to steer entirely clear of those numerous 
and fatal rocks 

Our first inquiry therefore, if you please, shall be, how 
far the claims of finendship may reasonably extend For 
instance, ought the bosom fnends of Conolanus (if any 
intmiacies of that kind be had) to have jomed him m turmng 
his arms against his country , or those of Viscelknus, or 
Spunus Maehus, to have assisted them m their designs of 
usurping the sovereign power ? 

In those public commotions which were raised by Tibenus 
Gracchus, it appeared that neither Qumtus Tubero, nor any 
other of those persons with whom he lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy, engaged m his faction, one only excepted, 
who was related to your family, Scaevola, by the ties of 
hospitahty , I mean Blosius of Cumae This man (as I was 
appomted an assessor with the two consuls Laenas and 
Rupilius) apphed to me to obtain his pardon , alleging, m 
his justification, that he entertained so high an esteem and 
aflfection for Gracchus, as to bold himself obhged to concur 
with him m any measure he might propose What, if he 
had even desired you to set fire to the capital ? — ^ Such 
a request, I am confident,’ replied Blosius, ‘ he never would 
have made ’ But, adnuttmg that he had ; how would you 
have deter min ed ? — ‘In that case,’ returned Blosius, ‘ I 
should most certamly have comphed ’ Infamous as this con- 
fession was, he acted agreeably to it , or rather, mdeed, his 
conduct exceeded even the impiety of his professions . for, 
not contented with encouraging the seditious schemes of 
Tiberius Gracchus, he actually took the lead m them ; and 
was an mstigator, as well as an associate, m all the madness 
of his measures. In consequence of these extravagant pro- 
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ceedings, and alarmed to find that extraordmary judges 
were appomted for his tnal, he made his escape into Asia, 
where, entenng into the service oF our enemies, he met 
with the fate he so justly mented for the mjuries he had 
done to the commonwealth 

r lay it down then as a rule without exception, that no 
degree of friendship can either justify or excuse the com- 
mission of a criminal action for true amity, being founded 
on an opinion of virtue m the object of our affection, it is 
scarcely possible that those sentiments should remain, after 
an avowed and open violation of the prmciples which 
ongmally produced them 

To maintain that the duties of this relation requme a com- 
pliance with every request a fiaend shall offer, and give 
a nght to expect the same unhmited concessions m return, 
would be a doctrme, I confess, from which no ill conse- 
quences could ensue, if the parties concerned were abso- 
lutely perfect, and mcapable of the least deviation from 
the dictates of virtue and good sense but in settlmg the 
prmaples by which our conduct m this respect ought to be 
regulated, we are not to form our estimate by fictitious 
representations, but to consider what history and experience 
teaches us that mankind truly are, and to select for our 
imitation such real characters as seem to have approached 
the nearest to perfection 

Tradition informs us that Papas Aemilius and Cams 
Luscmus, who were twice colleagues m the consular and 
censonal oflSces, were umtqd also m the stnctest intimacy , 
and that Manlius Cunus and Titus Coruncamus hved 
with them, and with each other, on terms of the stnctest 
and most mviolable fnendship it may well, therefore, be 
presumed (since there is not even the sbghtest reason to 
suspect the contrary), that none of these lUustnous worthies 
ever made a proposal to his fnend mconsistent with the 
laws of honour, or that fidehtyhe had pledged to his country 
To urge, that if any overtures of that nature had ever been 
made^ they would certainly have been rejected, and conse- 
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quently must have been concealed from public notice, is an 
objecbon by no means suffiaent to weaken the presump- 
tion, when the sanctity of manners which distinguished 
these venerable persons shall be duly considered , for, to 
be capable of making such proposals, would be no less 
a proof of depravity than actually consenting to them 
Accordingly, we find that both Carbo and Cams Cato, the 
friends of Tibenus Gracchus, did not refuse to take a part 
m his turbulent measures , as his brother Cams, although 
he was not indeed a very considerable actor m the scene at 
first, IS now most zealously engaged in the same unworthy 
cause 

Let It be estabhshed, therefore, as one of the most sacred 
and mdispensable laws of this connexion, never either to 
make or to grant a request which honour and virtue will 
not justify To allege, in any mstance of deviation from 
moral rectitude, that one was actuated by a warmth of zeal 
for his fnend, is, m every species of criminal conduct, a plea 
altogether scandalous and madmissible, but particularly in 
transactions that strike at the peace and welfare of the state 
I would the more earnestly mculcate this important maxim, 
as, from the present complexion of the times, it seems 
peculiarly necessary to guard agamst mtroducmg pnnciples 
which may hereafter be productive of fatal disturbances m 
the repubhc and, mdeed, we have already somewhat de- 
viated from that pohtical Ime, by which our wiser ancestors 
were wont to regulate their pubhc conduct 

Thus Tibenus Gracchus, who aimed at sovereign power, 
or rather mdeed who actually possessed it, dunng the space 
of a few months, opened a scene so totally new to the 
Roman people, that not even tradition had delivered down 
to them any arcumstance m former times which resembled 
it Some of the fhends and relations of this man, who had 
concurred with him m his hfebme, contmued to support the 
same factious measures after his death * and 1 cannot reflect 
on the cruel part they acted towards Scipio Nasica without 
meltmg mto tears I will confess, at the same time, that m 
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consideration of the punishment which Tibenus Gracchus 
has lately suffered, I have protected his friend Carbo as far 
as it was in my power. As to the consequences we have 
reason to expect from the tribunate of Cams Gracchus, I am 
unwilling to indulge conjecture , but this I do not scruple 
to say, that when once a distemper of this kmd has broken 
out m a commonwealth, the mfecbon is apt to spread, and 
It generally gathers strength the wider it extends In con- 
formity to this observation, the change which was made by 
the Gabinian law in the manner of voting was two years 
afterwards, you know, carried still farther by the law which 
Cassius proposed and obtained and I cannot but prophesy 
that a rupture between the people and the senate will be 
the result of both, as the most important affairs of the 
commonwealth will hereafter be conducted by the caprice 
of the multitude It is much easier, indeed, to discover 
the source from which these disorders will anse, than to 
point out a remedy for the mischief they will occasion. 

I have thrown out these reflections, as well knowing that 
no public mnovahons of this pernicious kind are ever 
attempted without the assistance of some select and con- 
fidential associates It is necessary, therefore, to admonish 
those who mean well to the constitution of their country, 
that if they should inadvertently have formed an intimacy 
with men of a contrary prmciple, they are not to imagine 
themselves so bound by the laws of amity, as to he under 
an indispensable obhgation to support them in attempts 
mjunous to the conimumty Whoever disturbs the peace 
of the commonwealth is a just object of pubhc mdignabon; 
nor IS that man less deserving of punishment who acts 
as a second in such an impious cause, than the ptmcipal. 
No person ever possessed a greater share of power, or was 
more eminently distinguished among the Grecian states, 
Sian Themistodes. This illustrious general, who was com- 
mrnider-m-chief of the Grecian forces m the Persian war, 
aad who by his services on that occasion dehvered his 
country from the tyranny with which it was threatened, 
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having been dnven into exile by the jealousy his great 
talents had raised, did not acquiesce under the ingratitmie 
of his fellow-citizens with the submission he ought : on the 
contrary, he acted the same traitorous part under this un- 
merited persecution, as Conolanus did amongst us about 
twenty years before but neither the one nor the other 
found a coadjutor among their respective friends , in con- 
sequence of which just dereliction they each of them perished 
by their own desperate hands 

It appears, then, from the pnnciples I have laid down, 
that these kinds of wicked combinations under the pre- 
tended obligations of friendship, are so far from being 
sanctified by that relation, that, on the contrary, they ought 
to be publicly discouraged by the severest punishments, 
lest it should be thought an allowed maxim that a friend 
IS to be supported in every outrage he may commit, even 
though he should take up arms against his country I am 
the more earnest to expose the error of this dangerous 
persuasion, as there are certain symptoms m the present 
times which give me reason to fear that at some future 
period the impious principle I am combating may actually 
be extended to the case I last mentioned , and I am no less 
desirous that the peace of the republic should be preserved 
after my death, than zealous to mamtain it dunng my life. 

The first and great axiom, therefore, m the laws of amity, 
should mvanably be, never to require from a friend what he 
cannot grant without a breach of his honour , and always to 
be ready to assist him on every occasion consistent with 
that pnnaple So long as we shall act under the secure 
guard of this sacred barner, it will not be suffiaent merely 
to yield a ready compliance with all his desires; we ought 
to anticipate and prevent them Another rule hkewise of 
mdispensable obhgation on all who would approve them- 
selves true fhends, is to be ever ready to offer their advice 
with an unreserved and honest frankness of heart. The 
counsels of a faithful and friendly momtor carry with them 
an authority which ought to have great influence, and they 
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should be urged not only with freedom, but even with 
seventy, if the occasion should appear to require it 
I am mformed that certain Greek writers (philosophers, 
it seems, in the opinion of their countrymen) have advanced 
some very extraordinary positions relating to the subject 
of our present inquiry , as, indeed, what subject is there 
which these subtile geniuses have not tortured with their 
sophistry? The authors to whom I allude dissuade their 
disciples from entermg into any strong attachments, as 
unavoidably creating supernumerary disquietudes to those 
who engage m them, and as every man has more than 
sufiiaent to caU forth his sohcitude, m the course of his 
own affairs, it is a weakness, they contend, anxiously to 
involve himself m the concerns of others They recommend 
it also m all connexions of this kind to hold the bands of 
union extremely loose, so as always to have it in one’s 
power to straiten or relax them, as circumstances and 
situations shall render most expedient They add, as 
a capital article of their doctrme, that to hve exempt from 
cares IS an essential mgredient to constitute human happi- 
ness , but an ingredient, however, which he who voluntarily 
distresses himself with cares m which he has no necessary 
and personal interest, must never hope to possess 
I have been told likewise, that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers of the same country whose tenets 
concernmg this subject are of a still more ilhberal and 
ungenerous cast , and I have already, in the course of this 
conversation, slightly animadverted on their principles. 
The proposition they attempted to estabhsh is, that friend- 
ship is an affair of self-interest entirely, and that the proper 
motive for engagmg m it is, not m order to gratify the kind 
and benevolent affections, but for the benefit of that assist- 
ance and support which is to be derived from the connexion 
Accordmgly, they assert that those persons are most disposed 
to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kmd who are 
least qualified by nature or fortune to depend on their own 
strength and powers , the weaker sex, for mstance, bemg 
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generally more inclined to engage in friendships than the 
male part of our species , and those who are depressed by 
mdigence, or labourmg under misfortunes, than the wealthy 
and the prosperous 

Excellent and obhgmg sages these, undoubtedly' To 
strike out the friendly affections from the moral world would 
be hke extmguishing the sun m the natural ; each of them 
being the source of the best and most gratefal satisfactions 
that the gods have conferred on the sons of men But 
I should be glad to know what the real value of this boasted 
exemption from care, which they promise their disciples, 
justly amounts to, an exemption flattenng to self-love, 
I confess, but which, on many occurrences in human life, 
should be rejected with the utmost disdam, for nothing, 
surely, can be more mconsistent with a well-poised and 
manly spirit, than to dechne engaging m any laudable action, 
or to be discouraged from persevering in it, by an apprehen- 
sion of the trouble and sohcitude with which it may probably 
be attended Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally 
renounced, if it be right to avoid every possible means that 
may be productive of uneasmess , for who, that is actuated 
by her principles, can observe the conduct of an opposite 
character without bemg affected with some degree of secret 
dissatisfaction? Are not the just, the brave, and the good 
necessarily exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike 
and aversion, when they respectively meet with instances 
of fraud, of cowardice, or of villany? It is an essential 
property of every well-constituted nund to be affected with 
pam or pleasure, according to the nature of those moral 
appearances that present themselves to observation. 

If sensibihty, &erefore, be not mcompatble with true 
wisdom (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philo- 
sophy deadens every finer feehng of our nature), what just 
reason can be assigned, why the sympathetic suffermgs 
which may result from friendship should be a sufficient 
mducement for banishmg that generous affection from the 
human breast ? Extmguish all emotions of the hearty and 
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what difference will remain, I do not say between man and 
brute, but between man and a mere manimate clod ? Away 
then with those austere philosophers, who represent virtue 
as hardemng the soul against all the softer impressions of 
humanity ' The fact, certamly, is much otherwise a truly 
good man is on many occasions extremely susceptible of 
tender sentiments, and his heart expands with joy, or 
shnnks with sorrow, as good or lU fortune accompanies his 
friend On the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, 
that as m the case of virtue, so m that of friendship, those 
painful sensations, which may sometimes be produced by 
the one as well as by the other, are equally insufficient for 
excluding either of them from takmg possession of our 
bosoms 

There is a charm m virtue, as I have already had occasion 
to remark, that by a secret and irresistible bias, draws the 
general affection of those persons towards each other, in 
whom It appears to reside , and this mstantaneous goodwill 
IS mutually attended with a desire of entering into a nearer 
and more mtimate correspondence , sentiments which, at 
length, by a natural and necessary consequence, give rise 
to particular fnendships Strange indeed would it be, 
that exalted honours, magnificent mansions, or sumptuous 
apparel, not to mention other splendid objects of general 
admiration, should have power to captivate the greater part 
of our spemes , and that the beauty of a virtuous mind, 
capable of meetmg our affection with an equal return, should 
not have suffiaent allurements to mspire the most ardent 
passion ' I said, capable of meetmg our affection wnth an 
equal return; for nothmg, surely, can be more delightful 
than to hve in a constant interchange and vicissitude of 
reciprocal good offices If we add to this, as with truth 
we may, that a simihtude of manners is the most powerful 
of all attractions, it must be granted that the virtuous are 
Strongly impelled towards each other by that moral tendency 
and natural relationship which subsists between them 

Kq proposition therefore can be more evident, I thmk 
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than that the virtuous must necessarily, and by an implanted 
sense m the human heart, receive impressions of good-will 
towards each other; and these are the natural source 
whence genume fnendship can only flow N0I; that a good 
man’s benevolence is by any means confined to a single 
object he extends it to every individual for true Virtue, 
mcapable of partial and contracted exceptions to the exercise 
of her bemgn spirit, enlarges the soul with sentiments of 
umversal philanthropy How, indeed, could it be consistent 
with her character to take whole nations under her protec- 
tion, if even the lowest ranks of mankind, as well as the 
highest, were not the proper objects of beneficence? 

But to return to the more immediate object of our present 
consideration. They who msist that utility is the first and 
prevailing motive which mduces mankind to enter into 
particular friendships appear to me to divest the association 
of Its most amiable and engaging principle for to a mind 
nghtly composed, it is not so much the benefits received, as 
the affectionate zeal from which they flow, that gives them 
their best and most valuable recommendation It is so far 
mdeed firom being verified by fact, that a sense of our wants 
IS the ongmal cause of forming these amicable alliances, 
that, on the contrary, it is observable, that none have been 
more distinguished m their fnendships than those, whose 
power and opulence, but, above all, whose supenor virtue 
(a much firmer support) have raised them above every 
necessity of havmg recourse to the assistance of others. 
Perhaps, however, it may admit of a question, whether it 
were desirable that one’s finend should be so absolutely 
sufficient for himself, as to have no wants of any kind to 
which his own powers were not abundantly adequate : I am 
sure, at least, I should have been deprived of a most exquisite 
satisfaction, if no opportunity had ever offered to approve, 
the affectionate zeal of my heart towards Scipitf, and he had 
never had occasion, either in his civil or mihtaiy transac- 
tions, to make use of my counsel or my aid 

The true distmction, then, m this question, is, that 
T 
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although friendship is certainly productive of utihty, yet 
utihty IS not the primary motive of friendship. Those 
selfish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luxury, 
presume to maintam the reverse, have surely no claim to 
attention, as they are neither qualified by reflechou nor 
experience to be competent judges of the subject 
Good gods I IS there a man on the face of the earth who 
would dehberately accept of all the wealth and all the 
afQuence this world can bestow, if offered to him on the 
severe terms of his bemg unconnected with a smgle mortal 
whom he could love, or by whom he should be beloved ? 
This would be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, 
who, amidst perpetual suspiaons and alarms, passes his 
miserable days a stranger to every tender sentiment, and 
utterly, precluded from the heartfelt satisfactions of friend- 
ship for who can love the man he fears ? or how can 
affection dwell with a consciousness of bemg feared ? He 
may be flattered, mdeed, by his followers with the speaous 
semblance of personal attachment , but whenever he falls 
(and many instances there are of such a reverse of fortune), 
It wiU appear how totally destitute he stood of every genume 
friend Accordmgly, it is reported that Tarqmn used to say 
m his exile that his misfortunes had taught him to discern 
his real from his pretended friends, as it was now no longer 
m his power to make either of them any returns I should 
much wonder, however, if, with a temper so msolent and 
ferocious, he ever had a sincere friend 
But as the haughtmess of Tarqum’s impenous deportment 
rendered it impossible for him to know the satisfaction of 
enjoymg a faithful attachment, so it frequently happens that 
the being advanced mto exalted stations equally proves the 
occasion of excludmg the great and the powerful from 
possessmg that mestimable fehcity. Fortune, mdeed, is not 
only bhnd herself, but is apt to affect her favourites with 
the same mfinmty. Weak imnds, elated with bemg distm- 
guished by her smiles, are gen«*ally disposed to assume an 
arrogant and supercilious demeanour , and there is not m 
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the whole compass of nature a more msufFerable creature 
than a prosperous fool Prosperity, m truth, has been 
observed to produce wonderful transformations even in 
persons who before had always the good sense to deport 
themselves in a modest and unassuming manner , and their 
heads have been so turned by the eminence to which they 
were raised, as to look down with neglect and contempt 
on their old friends, while their new connexions entirely 
engaged all their attention and favour But there cannot, 
surely, be a more flagrant instance of weakness and folly 
than to employ the great advantages of extensive influence 
and opulent possessions in the purchase of bnUiant eqmpages, 
gaudy raiment, elegant vases, together with every other 
fashionable decoration which wealth and power can procure, 
and yet neglect to use the means they afford of acquiring 
that noblest and most valuable ornament of human life, 
a worthy and faithful friend ' The absurdity of this conduct 
IS the more amazing, as, after all the base sacrifices that 
may have been made to obtain these vain and ostentatious 
embellishments, the holdmg of them must ever be pre- 
carious for whoever shall mvade them with a stronger 
arm, to him they will infaUibly belong ; whereas a true 
friend is a treasure, which no power, how fonmdable soever, 
pgn be sufficient to wrest from the happy possessor. But 
admittmg that the favours of Fortune were m their nature 
permanent and irrevocable, yet how joyless and insipid must 
they prove, if not heightened and endeared by the society 
and participation of a bosom fnend ' 

But, not to pursue reflections of this sort any farther, let 
me rather observe, that it is necessary to settle some fixed 
standard or measure, by which to regulate and adjust the 
kmd affections m the commerce under consideration. To 
this mtent, three different cntenons, I find, have been 
proposed the first is, that m all important occurrences we 
should act towards our finend precisely m the same manner 
as if the case were our own; the second, that our good 
offices should be exactly dealt out, both m degree and value, 
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by the measure and merit of those "we receive from him , 
and the last, that our conduct, m relation to all his con- 
cerns, should be governed by the same land of sentiments 
with which he appears to be actuated in respect to them 
himself 

Now there is not one of these several rules to which I can 
entirely give my approbation The first is by no means, 
I thmk, just ; because there are many things I would under- 
take on my fnend’s account, which I should never prevail 
with myself to act on my own for mstance, I would not 
scruple on his behalf to sohcit, nor even to supplicate, a man 
of a mean and worthless character , nor to repel, with 
pecuhar acrimony and indignation, any afiront or injury 
that might be offered to him. and this conduct, which 
I could not hold without blame m matters that merely con- 
cerned myself, I very laudably might in those which relate 
to my finend Add to this, that there are many advantages 
which a generous mind would wiUingly forego, or suffer 
himself to be deprived of, that his friend might enjoy the 
benefit of them 

With regard to the second cntenon, which determines 
the measure of our affection and good offices, by exactly 
proportioning them to the value and quality we receive of 
each 5 It degrades the connexion mto a mere mercantile 
account between debtor and creditor True friendship is 
ammated by much too Uberal and enlarged a spint, to 
distribute her beneficence with a careful and penunous 
circumspection, lest she should bestow more abundantly 
than she receives she scorns to poise the balance so 
exactly equal, that nothmg shall be placed in the one scale 
without its equivalent m the other. 

The tlmd maxim is shll less admissible than either of the 
two former There are some characters who are apt to 
ifentertain too low an opinion of their personal ment, and 
f^Wfeose spirits are frequently much too langmd and depressed, 
^ themselves with proper vigour and activity for the 
them own interest or honours. Under circum- 
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stances of this kind, shall the zeal of a friend nse no higher 
than one’s own, but cautiously be restrained within the same 
humble level ? On the contrary, he ought to endeavour, by 
every means in his power, to dispel the gloom that overcasts 
the mind of his desponding associate, and animate his hopes 
with hveher and more sanguine expectations 
And now, havmg pointed out the msuffiaency of the 
several criteria I have mentioned, it is necessary I should 
produce some other, more adequate and satisfactory but 
before I deUver my own opimon m respect to this article 
suffer me previously to observe that Scipio used frequently 
to say there never was a caution advanced more injunous 
to the principles of true amity, than the famous precept 
which advises so to regulate your affection towards your 
friend, as to remember that the time may possibly come 
when you shall have reason to hate him He could never, 
he said, be persuaded that Bias, a man so distinguished for 
wisdom as to be ranked among the seven celebrated sages 
of Greece, was really the author, as he is generally supposed, 
of so unworthy a precaution it was rather the maxim, he 
imagined, of some sordid wretch, or perhaps of some 
ambitious statesman, who, a stranger to every nobler senti- 
ment of the human heart, had no other object m forming 
his connexions, but as they might prove conducive to the 
increase or estabhshment of his power It is impossible, 
certainly, to entertam a friendship for any man, of whom 
you cherish so unfavourable an opinion, as to suppose he 
may hereafter give you cause to become his enemy. In 
reality, if this axiom were justly founded, and it be right to 
sit thus loose m our affections — ^we ought to wish that our 
friend might give us frequent occasions to complam of his 
conduct, to lament whenever he acted m a laudable manner; 
and to envy every advantage that might attend him, lest 
unhappily he should lay too strong a hold on our heart 
This unworthy rule, therefore, whoever was the author of 
It, IS evidently calculated for the utter extirpation of true 
amity The more rational advice would have been, as Sapio 
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remarked, to be always so cautious in forming friendships, 
as never to place our esteem and alFections where there was 
a probability of their being converted into the opposite 
sentiments but at all events, if we should be so unfortunate 
as to make an improper choice, it were wiser, he thought, 
not to look forward to possible contingences, than to be 
always actmg on the defensive, and pamfiilly guarding 
against future dissensions 

I think, then, the only measures that can be properly 
recommended respecting our general conduct in the article 
of fhendship, is, m the first place, to be careful that we 
form the connexion with men of stnct and irreproachable 
manners, and, in the next, frankly to lay open to each 
other all our thoughts, mchnations, and purposes, without 
the least caution, reserve, or disguise I will venture even 
to add, that in cases in which the life or good fame of a friend 
IS concerned, it may be allowable to deviate a little from the 
path of stnct nght, in order to comply with his desires , 
provided, however, that by this comphance our own char- 
acter be not matenally affected and this is the largest 
concession that should be made to friendship , for the good 
opinion of the public ought never to be hghtly esteemed ; 
nor the general affection of our fellow-citizens considered 
as a matter of httle importance, m carrying on the great 
affairs of the world Popularity, indeed, if purchased at the 
expense of base condescensions to the vices or the folhes 
of the people, is a disgrace to the possessor, but when 
It is the just and natural result of a laudable and patriotic 
conduct, it IS an acquisition which no wise man ever 
contemn 

But to return to Scipio Fnendship was his favourite topic ; 
and I have frequently heard him remark, that there is no 
article m which mankmd usually act with so much negli- 
gence, as m what relates to this connexion. Every one, he 
observed, informs himself with great exactness of what 
numbers his flocks and his herds consist , but who is it that 
endeavours to ascertain his real friends, with the same 
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requisite precision? Thus likewise, in choosing the former, 
much caution is commonly used m order to discover those 
significant marks which denote their proper qualities, 
whereas, in selectmg the latter, it is seldom that any great 
attention is exerted to discern those moral signatures 
which indicate the qualifications necessary to constitute a 
friend 

One of the pnncipal mgredients to form that character is 
a steadiness and constancy of temper. This virtue, it must 
be confessed, is not very generally to be found among man- 
kind , nor is there any other means to discover m whose 
bosom it resides than expenence. but as this experience 
cannot fully be acquired till the connexion is already formed, 
affection is apt to take the lead of judgement, and render 
a previous trial impossible It is the part of prudence, 
therefore, to restram a predilection from carrymg us pre- 
cipitately into the arms of a new fnend, before we have, m 
some degree at least, put his moral quahfications to the test 
A very mconsiderable article of money may be sufficient to 
prove the levity of some men’s professions of friendship; 
whilst a much larger sum in contest will be necessary to 
shake the constancy of others But should there be a few, 
perhaps, who are actuated by too generous a spint to suffer 
any pecuniary mterest to stand m competition with the 
claims of amity, yet where shall we find the man who will 
not readily surrender his friendship to his ambition, when 
they happen to interfere? Human nature is, in general, 
much too weak to resist the charms which surround these 
glittering temptations, and men are apt to flatter them- 
selves, that although they should acquire wealth or power 
by viola tin g the duties of friendship, the world will be too 
much dazzled by the splendour of the obj'ects to take notice 
of the unworthy sacrifice they make to obtain them : and 
hence it is, that real, unfeigned amity, is so seldom to be 
met with among those who are engaged in the pursmt or 
possession of the honours and the offices of the common- 
wealth. 
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To mention another speaes of trial, which few likewise 
have the firmness to sustain how severe is it thought by 
the generality of mankind to take a voluntary share m the 
calamities of others ' And yet it is m the hour of adversity, 
as Ennius well observes, that Fnendship must principally 
prove her truth and strength In short, the deserting of 
a fnend m his distress, and the neglecting of him in one’s 
own prosperity, are the two tests which discover the weak- 
ness and mstability of most connexions of this nature To 
preserve, therefore, in those seasons of probation an im- 
moveable and unshaken fidehty, is a virtue so exceedingly 
rare, that I had almost called it more than human 
The great support and security of that mvariable con- 
stancy and steadiness which I require in a friend is a strong 
and dehcate sense of honour ; for there can be no rehance 
on any man, who is totally unmfluenced by that prmaple, 
or m whom it operates but famtly. It is essental also, in 
order to form a permanent connexion, that the object of our 
choice should not only have the same general turn of mind 
with our own, but possess an open, artless, and ingenuous 
temper , for where any one of those qualities are wantmg, 
vam would it be to expect a lasting and faithful attachment. 
True fnendship, mdeed, is absolutely mconsistent with every 
species of artifice and duplicity , and it is equally impossible 
it should be maintained between persons whose dispositions 
and general modes of thmkmg do not perfectly accord 
I must add, as another requisite for that stability I am 
speakmg of, that the party should neither be capable of 
tekmg an ill-natured satisfaction m reprehending the frailties 
of his fnend, nor easily mduced to credit those imputations 
with which the mahce of others may asperse him 
These reflections snfficienliy confirm that position I set out 
Ipith m this conversation, when I asserted that true fhend- 
can only be found among the virtuous for, in the first 
smcenty is so essential a quality m forming a good, 
I you please, a wise man (for they are controvertible 
that a person of that character would deem it more 
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generous to be a declared enemy, than to conceal a ran- 
corous heart under a smooth brow ; and, in the next, the 
same generous simphcity of heart would not only induce 
him to vindicate his friend against the accusation of others, 
but render him mcapable of cherishmg m his own breast 
that httle suspicious temper, which is ever apt to take 
offence, and perpetually discovenng some imaginary viola- 
tion of amity. 

Add to this, that his conversation and address ought to 
be sweetened with a certam ease and politeness of lan- 
guage and manners, that wonderfully contribute to heighten 
and improve the relish of this mtercourse A solemn, 
severe demeanour, may be very proper, I confess, m certain 
characters, to give them their proper impression; but 
friendship should wear a more pleasing aspect, and at all 
times appear with a complacent, affable, and unconstrained 
countenance. 

And here I cannot forbear taking notice of an extra- 
ordmary question, which some, it seems, have considered 
as not altogether without difficulty It has been asked, — 
Is the pleasure of acqummg a new friend, supposing him 
endued with virtues which render him deserving our choice, 
preferable to the satisfaction of possessmg an old one ? On 
the same account, I presume, as we prefer a young horse to 
one that is grown old in our service for never, surely, was 
there a doubt proposed more unworthy of a rational mind ! 
It IS not with friendships as with acquisitions off most other 
kmds, which, after frequent enjoyment, are generally attended 
with satiety on the contrary, &e longer we preserve them, 
like those sorts of wme that wiU bear age, the more rehshing 
and valuable they become Accordingly, the proverb justly 
says, that one must eat many a peck of salt with a man 
before he can have sufficient opportunities to approve him- 
self a thorough fnend Not that new connexions are to 
be dechned, provided appearances indicate that m due time 
they may npen into the happy fruits of a well-contracted 
amity. Old friendships, however, certainly have a clai m to 
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the supenor degree of our esteem, were it for no other 
reason than from that powerful impression which ancient 
habitudes of every kind naturally make on the human heart 
To have recourse once more to the ludicrous instance I just 
now suggested,— who is there that would not prefer a horse, 
whose paces he had been long accustomed to, before one 
that was new and untrained to his hand ? Even things 
inanimate lay a strong hold on the mind, by the mere force 
of custom , as is observable m that rooted affection we bear 
towards those places, though never so wild and uncultivated, 
m which a considerable part of our earlier days have been 
passed. t 

It frequently happens that there is a great dispanty be- 
tween mtunate friends both in point of rank and talents * 
now, under these circumstances, he who has the advantage 
should never appear sensible of his superiority. Thus 
Sapio, who stood distingmshed m the little group, if I may 
so call It, of our select associates, never discovered m his 
behaviour the least consciousness of his pre-emmence over 
Philus, Rupihus, Memmius, or any other of his particular 
connexions, who were of subordmate abilities or station 
and with regard to his brother, Q Maximus, who, although 
a man of great ment, and his semor, was by no means 
comparable with Scipio , he always treated him with as 
much deference and regard as if he had advanced as far 
beyond him in every other article as m pomt of years in 
short. It was his constant endeavour to raise all his friends 
mto an equal degree of consequence with himself, and his 
example well deserves to be imitated Whatever excellences, 
therefore, a man may possess, m respect to his virtues, his 
mtellectual endownnents, or the accidental favours of fortune, 
he ought generously to commumcate the benefits of them 
with his friends and family Agreeably to these principles, 
should he happen to be descended from an obscure ancestry, 
said see any of his relations m distressed circumstances, or 
%at require the assistance of his superior power or abihties, 
i|i$ incumbent cm him to employ his credit, his nches, and 
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his talents, to supply their respective deficiencies, and reflect 
back on them every honour and advantage they are capable 
of receiving Dramatic wnters, when the fabulous hero of 
their play, after having been educated under some poor 
shepherd, ignorant of his true parent, is discovered to be of 
royal hneage, or the offspnng, perhaps, of some celestial 
divinity, always think it necessary to exhibit the noble youth 
as still retaining a grateful affection for the honest rustic to 
whom he had so long supposed himself indebted for his 
birth , but how much more are these sentiments due to him, 
who has a legitimate claim to his filial tenderness and 
respect ' In a word, the most sensible satisfaction that can 
result from advantageous distinctions of every sort, is in the 
pleasure a well-constituted mmd must feel, by exerting them 
for the benefit of every individual to whom he stands related, 
either by the ties of Imdred or amity 
But if he, who, on account of any of those superionties 
which I have mentioned, appears the most conspicuous 
figure m the circle of his fnends, ought by no means to 
discover, in his behaviour tovrards them, the least apparent 
sense of the eminence on which he stands , so neither should 
they, on the other hand, betray sentiments of envy or dis- 
satisfaction m seeing him thus exalted above them. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that m situations of this kind, 
the latter are too apt to be unreasonable in their expecta- 
tions ; to complam that their friend is not sufficiently atten- 
tive to their mterest, and sometimes even to break out into 
open remonstrances , especially if they thmk they are entitled 
to plead the ment of any considerable services, to strengthen 
their respective claims But to be capable of reproaching 
a man with the obbgations you have conferred on him, is 
a disposition exceedingly contemptible and odious : it is his 
part, mdeed, not to forget the good offices he has received ; 
but lU, certainly, would it become his friend to be the 
monitor for that purpose 

It IS not sufficient, therefore, merely to behave with an 
easy condescension towards those friends who are of less 
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considerable note than oneself, it is incumbent on him to 
bnng them forward, and, as much as possible, to raise their 
consequence. The apprehension of not being treated with 
sufficient regard sometimes creates much uneasiness m this 
connexion, and those tempers are most liable to be dis- 
quieted by this suspicion that are mchned to entertain too 
low an opmion of their own merit It is the part, there- 
fore, of a generous and benevolent mind to endeavour to 
reheve his friend from the mortification of these humihatmg 
sentiments, not only by professions, but by essenhd 
services 

The proper measure by which these services ought to be 
regulated must be taken partly from the extent of our own 
power, and partly from what the person, who is the object 
of our particular affection, has abihties to sustam for how 
unhmited soever a man’s authority and influence might be, 
it would be impossible to raise indiscriminately all his 
fnends by turns into the same honourable stations . thus 
Scipio, although he had suffiaent mterest to procure the 
consular digmty for Publius Rutihus, could not perform the 
same good office for Lucius, the brother of that consul But 
even admitting that you had the arbitrary disposal of every 
dignily of the state, still it would be necessary well to 
examme whether your fhend’s talents were equal to his 
ambition, and suffiaeutly quahfied him to discharge the 
duties of the post m question, with credit to himself and 
advantage to the pubhc 

It is proper to observe, that m statmg the duties and obli- 
gations of fnendship, those mtimades alone can justly be 
taken into consideration which are formed ati a time of hfe 
t when men’s characters are decided, and their judgements 
arrived at maturity As to the associates of our early years, 
tlie’ compamons and partners of our puerile pleasures and 
" amusements ; they can by no means, simply on that account, 
' bd deemed m the number of friends. Indeed, if the first 
" of our affection had the best claim to be received 

rkpk, our nurses and our pedagogues would, 
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certainly, have a nght to the most considerable share of our 
regard Some degree of it is unquestionably due to them , 
but of a kind, however, far different from that which is the 
subject of our present mquiry The truth is, were our early 
attachments the just foundation of amity, it would be impos- 
sible that the umon should ever be permanent for our 
mclmations and pursuits take a different turn, as we advance 
into nper years ; and where these are no longer similar, 
the true cement of friendship is dissolved, it is the total 
disparity between the disposition and manners of the vir- 
tuous and the vicious that alone renders their coalition 
incompatible 

There is a certain mtemperate degree of affection towards 
one’s friends, which it is necessary to restram, as the 
indulgmg of it has frequently, and m very important situa- 
tions, proved extremely prejudicial to their mterest. To 
exemplify my meaning by an instance from ancient story , 
Neoptolemus would never have had the glory of taking Troy 
had his friend Lycomedes, m whose court he had been 
educated, succeeded m his too warm and earnest solicita- 
tions not to hazard his person in that famous expedition 
There are numberless occasions, which may render an 
absence between finends highly expedient, and to endea- 
vour, from an impatience of separation, to prevent it, betra}^ 
a degree of weakness inconsistent with that firm and manly 
spirit, without which it is impossible to act up to the character 
of a true fnend and this is a farther confirmation of the 
ma-giTn I before insisted on, that in a commerce of fnendship, 
mutual Requests or concessions should neither be made nor 
granted without due and mature dehberation. 

But to turn our reflections from those nobler alliances of 
this kind, which are formed between men of eminent and 
supenor virtue, to that lower species which occurs m the 
ordinary mtercourse of the world. In connexions of this 
nature, it sometimes unfortunately happens that arcum- 
stanceS anse which render it expedient for a man of honour 
to break with his fnend , some latent vice, perh^s, or 
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^concealed iU humour unexpectedly discovers itself in his 
behaviour either toweurds his fnends themselves, or towards 
others, which cannot be overlooked without participating 
his disgrace The most advisable and prudent conduct in 
situations of this kmd is to sujBFer the intimacy to wear out 
by silent and msensible degrees , or, to use a strong expres- 
sion, which I remember to have fallen from Cato on a similar 
occasion, the bands of friendship should be gradually umted, 
rather than suddenly cut asunder always supposing, how- 
ever, that the offence is not of so atrocious a nature as to 
render an absolute and immediate ahenation mdispensably 
requisite for one’s own honour 

As It IS not unusual (for I am still speaking of common 
friendships) that dissensions arise from some extraordinary 
change of manners or sentiments, or from some contranety 
of opinions with respect to pubhc affairs, the parties at 
vanance should be much on their guard lest their behaviour 
towards each other should give the world occasion to remark 
that they have not only ceased to be cordial fnends, but 
are become mveterate enemies, for nothmg is more in- 
decent than to appear in open war with a man, with whom 
one has formerly hved on terms of familiarity and good 
fellowship. 

Scipio estranged himself from Qmntus Pompeius, you 
wen know, solely on my accoimt , as the dissensions which 
arose m the repubhc ahenated him also from my coUeague 
Metellus but m both mstances he preserved the dignity of 
his character, and never suffered himself to be betrayed mto 
the least improper warmth of resentment 

On the whole, then, the first great caution m this commerce 
should be, studiously to avoid aU occasions of discord ; but 
if any should necessarily anse, the next is, to manage the 
quarrel with so much temper and moderation, that the flame 
of friendship shaU appear to have gently subsided, rather 
,than to have been violently extmguished but above all, 
r ivhaiever a dissension happens between the parties, they 
shcKi^d be particularly on their guard against mdulgmg 
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a virulent animosity , as a spirit of this exasperated kind, 
when unrestramed, is apt to break forth into expressions of 
the most malevolent contumely and reproach In a case 
of this nature, if the language should not be too msulting to 
be borne, it will be prudent, in consideration of their former 
friendship, to receive it without a return, for by this for- 
bearance, the reviler and not the reviled, will appear the 
person that most deserves to be condemned 
The sure, and indeed the only sure means to escape the 
several errors and mconvemences I have pomted out, is, m 
the first place, never hastily to engage m fnendships , and, 
in the next, not to enter mto them with those who are 
unworthy of the connexion Now he alone is worthy whose 
personal merit, mdependent of all other considerations, 
renders him the just object of affection and esteem Char- 
acters of this sort, it must be confessed, are extremely rare, 
as mdeed every other speaes of excellence generally is; 
nothing bemg more uncommon than to meet with what is 
perfect m its kind m any subject whatever But the misfor- 
tune is, that the generality of the world have no conception 
of any other merit than what may be turned to mterest 
they love their friends on the same principle, and in the 
same proportion, as they love their flocks and their herds , 
giving just so much of their regard to each as is equal to the 
profits they respectively produce 
Hence it is they are for ever strangers to the sweet com- 
placences of that generous amity, which spnngs from those 
natural mstmcts ongmally impressed on the human soul, 
and is Simply desirable for its own abstracted and-mtnnsic 
value To convmce them, however, of the possible existence 
at least, and powerful efficacy, of an affection utterly void of 
all mercenary motives, they need only be referred to what 
passes m their own bosoms for the love which every man 
bears to himself does not, certainly, flow from any expected 
recompense or reward, but solely from that pure and innate 
regard which each mdividual feels for his own person Now 
if the same kmd of affection be not transferred into hiend- 
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ship, It will be in vain to hope for a true friend , as a true 
friend IS no other, in effect, than a second self 

To these reflections we may add, that if two distinct prm- 
ciples universally prevail throughout the whole animal 
creation , in the first place, that love of self which is common 
to every sensitive being , and in the next, a certain degree 
of social affection, by which every individual of the same 
species IS led to herd with its kind , — how much more strongly 
has Nature mfused into the heart of man, together with 
a pnnciple of self-love, this herding disposition ' By the 
latter he is powerfully impelled, not only to unite with his 
species in general, but to look out for some particular 
associate, with whom he may be so intimately blended m 
sentiments and mclmations, as to form, I had almost said, 
one soul in two bodies 

The generality of mankmd are so unreasonable, not to say 
arrogant, as to reqmre that their friends should be formed 
by a more perfect model than themselves are able or -willing 
to imitate whereas the first endeavour should be to acquire 
yourself those moral excellences which constitute a virtuous 
character, and then to find an associate whose good qualities 
reflect back the true image of your own. Thus would the 
fair fabnc of friendship be erected on that immoveable basis, 
which I have so repeatedly recommended m the course of 
this inquiry for what should endanger its stability, when 
a mutual affection between the paities is blended -with prin- 
ciples that raise them above those mean passions, by which 
the greater part of the world are usually governed ? Being 
equally actuated by a strong sense of justice and equity, they 
will at all tunes equally be zealous to exert their utmost 
powers m the service of each other; well assured that 
nothmg will ever be reqmred, on either side, inconsistent 
With the dictates of truth and honour In consequence of 
l^ese pnnciples, they will not only love, but revere each 
t say revere, for where reverence does not dwell 
Iffechon, amity is bereaved of her noblest and most 
qrhanient 
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It is an error, therefore, that leads to the most pernicious 
consequences, to imagine that the laws of friendship super- 
sede those of moral obligation, and justify a participation 
with hcentiousness and debauchery Nature has sown the 
seed of that social affection m the heart of man for purposes 
far different , not to produce confederates in vice, but 
auxiliaries m virtue Sohtaiy and sequestered virtue is 
mdeed mcapable of nsing to the same height as when she 
acts m conjunction with an affectionate and animating com- 
panion of her generous efforts They who are thus leagued 
m reaprocal support and encouragement of each other’s 
moral ambition may be considered as setting out together, 
m the best company and surest road, towards those desirable 
objects in which Nature has placed the supreme fehcityof 
man Yes, my friends, I will repeat it agam; an amity 
ennobled by these exalted prmciples, and directed to these 
laudable purposes, leads to honour and to glory, and is 
productive, at the same time, of that sweet satisfaction and 
complacency of mmd, which, in conj'unction with the two 
former, essentially constitute real happiness He, there- 
fore, who means to acquire these great and ultimate beati- 
tudes of human life, must receive them from the hands 
of virtue , as neither friendship, or aught else deservedly 
valuable, can possibly be obtamed without her influence 
and mtervention , for they who persuade themselves that 
they may possess a true fnend, at least where moral 
merit has no share m producmg the connexion, will find 
themselves miserably deceived whenever some severe 
misfortune shah, give them occasion to make the decisive 
experiment 

It IS a maxim, then, which cannot too frequently nor too 
strongly be mculcated, that m formmg the attachment we 
are speakmg of, we should never suffer affection to take 
root m our hearts before judgement has time to interpose , 
for m no arcumstance of our hves can a hasty and incon- 
siderate choice be attended with more fatal consequences. 
But the folly is, that we generally forbear to dehberate till 
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consideration can nothing avail , and hence it is, that after 
the assoaation has been habitually formed, and many good 
offices, perhaps, have been mutually interchanged, some 
latent flaw becomes visible, and the union which was precipi- 
tately cemented is no less suddenly dissolved Kow this 
inattention is the more blameworthy and astonishmg, as 
friendship is the only article, among the different objects 
of human pursmts, the value and importance of which is 
unanimously, and without any exception, acknowledged 
I say the only article , for even Virtue herself is not 
universally held m esteem, and there are many who 
represent aU her high pretensions as mere affectation and 
ostentatious parade there are, too, whose moderate desires 
are sabsfied with humble meals and lowly roofs, and who 
look on nches with sovereign contempt How many are 
there who think that those honours, which inflame the 
ambition of others, are of aU human vanities the most 
frivolous 1 In like manner, throughout all the rest of those 
several objects which divide the passions of mankind, what 
some admire, others most heartily despise whereas, with 
respect to friendship, there are not two different opinions , 
the active and the ambitious, the retired and the contempla- 
tive, even the sensualist himself, if he would mdulge his 
appetites with any degree of refinement, unanimously 
acknowledge that, without friendship, life can have no true 
enjoyment She msmuates herself, mdeed, by I know not 
what irresistible charm, mto the hearts of every rank and 
class of men, and mixes in all the various modes and 
arrangements of human life Were there a man in the 
world of so morose and acnmomous a disposition, as to shun 
(agreeably to what we are told of a certam Timon of Athens) 
«U commumcafaon With his speaes, even such an odious 
misanthropist could not endure to be excluded from one 
associate, at least, before whom he rmght discharge the 
wdiole rancour and virulence of his heart The truth is, if 
we eould suppose ourselves transported by some divinity 
into a solitude, replete with all the dehcaaes which the 
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heart of man could desure, but secluded at the same tune 
from every possible intercourse with our kind, there is not 
a person m the world of so unsocial and savage a temper, as 
to be capable, under these forlorn cncumstances, of rehshmg 
any enjo3nnent. Accordmgly, nothing is more true than 
what Archytas of Tarentum, if I mistake not, is reported 
to have said — That were a man to be earned up into 
heaven, and the beauties of universal nature displayed to his 
view, he would receive but httle pleasure from the wonderful 
scene, if there were none to whom he might relate the 
glones he had beheld Human nature, mdeed, is so consti- 
tuted as to be mcapable of lonely satisfactions man, hke 
those plants which are formed to embrace others, is led 
by an instmctive impulse to rechne on his species ; and he 
finds his happiest and most secure support m the arms of 
a faithful friend But although m this instance, as in every 
other, Nature pomts out her tendencies by a variety of 
unambiguous notices, and proclaims her meamng in the 
most emphatical language » yet, I know not how it is, we 
seem strangely bhnd to her clearest signals, and deaf to her 
loudest voice 

The offices of finendship are so numerous, and of such 
different lands, that many httle disgusts may arise m the 
exercise of them, which a man of true good sense will 
either avoid, extenuate, or be contented to bear, as the 
nature and circumstances of the case may render most 
expedient but there is one particular duty which may 
frequently occur, and which he will at all hazards of ofience 
discharge, as it is never to be superseded consistently with 
the truth and fidelity he owes to the connexion ; I mean the 
duty of admomshing, and even reproving his friend— an 
office which, whenever it is affectionately exercised, should 
be kmdly received It must be confessed, however, that 
the remark of my dramatic fnend is too frequently verified, 
who observes m his Andna, that obsequiousness concihates 
friends, but truth creates enemies. When truth proves the 
bane of friendship, we may have reason, indeed, to be sorry 
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for the unnatural consequence , but we should have cause 
to be more sorry, if we suffered a fnend, by a culpable 
indulgence, to expose his character to just reproach. On 
these delicate occasions, however, we should be particularly 
careful to dehver our advice or reproof without the least 
appearance of acnmony or insult Let our obsequiousness 
(to repeat the significant expression of Terence) extend as 
far as gentleness of manners and the rules of good breeding 
require , but far let it be from seducing us to flatter either 
vice or misconduct , a meanness unworthy, not only of every 
man who claims to himself the title of friend, but of eveiy 
liberal and ingenuous mind Shall we hve with a fnend on 
the same cautious terms we must submit to hve with a 
tyrant ? Desperate, indeed, must that man's moral disorders 
be, who shuts his ears to the voice of truth, when dehvered 
by a smcere and affectionate monitor ! It was a saying of 
Cato (and he had many that well deserve to be remembered) 
that some men were more obhged to their mveterate 
enemies than to their complaisant friends , as they frequently 
heard the truth from the one, but never from the other In 
short, the great absurdity is, that men are apt, m the instances 
under consideration, to direct both their dislike and their 
approbation to the wrong object . they hate the admomtion, 
and love the vice , whereas they ought, on the contrary, to 
hate the vice, and love the admomtion. 

As nothing, therefore, is more smtable to the genius and 
spint of true friendship than to give and receive advice , to 
give it, I mean, with freedom, but without rudeness, and to 
receive It, not only without reluctance, but with patience ; so 
nothmg is more injurious to the connexion than flattery, 
compliment, or adulation. I multiply these equivalent terms 
in order to mark with stronger emphasis the detestable 
tod dangerous character of those pretended fnends, who, 
s^frtogers to the dictates of truth, constantly hold the 
lia^uage which they are sure will be most acceptable . but 
-ij® ^ohuterfeit appearances of every species are base and 
f attempts to impose on the judgement of the 
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unwary, they are more peculiarly so in a commerce of amity, 
and absolutely repugnant to the vital principle of that sacred 
relation , for, without sincenty, friendship is a mere name, 
that has neither meaning nor efficacy It is the essential 
property of this alhance to form so intimate a coahtion 
between the parties, that they seem to be actuated, as it 
were, by one common spirit but it is impossible that this 
unity of mind should be produced when there is one of 
them m which it does not subsist even m his own person ; 
who, with a duplicity of soul, which sets him at perpetual 
variance from himself, assumes opposite sentiments and 
opimons, as is most convenient to his present purpose 
Nothing in nature, indeed, is so phant and versatile as 
the genius of a flatterer, who always acts and pretends to 
thmk m conformity, not only to the will and mclination, 
but even to the looks and countenance of another Like 
Gnatho m the play, he can prevail with himsdf to say 
either ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ as best suits the occasion, and he 
lays it down as his general maxim never to dissent from 
the company 

Terence exposes this baseness of soul in the person of 
a contemptible parasite , but how much more contemptible 
does it appear when exhibited m the conduct of one who 
dares usurp the name of ihend ' The mischief is, that there 
are many Gnathos, of a much supenor rank and consequence, 
to be met with m the commerce of the worid , and it is from 
this class of flatterers that the greatest danger is to be 
apprehended, as the poison they administer receives addi- 
tional strength and efficacy from the hand that conveys it 
Nevertheless, a man of good sense and discernment, if he 
will exert the requisite attention, will always be able to 
distmguish the complaisant from the smcere fnend, with the 
same certamty that he may, in any other subject, perceive 
the difference between the counterfeit and the geninne It 
is observable m the genoral assembhes of the people, 
composed as they are of the most ignorant part of the com- 
munity, that even the populace know how to discnminate 
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the soothing, insidious orator, whose only aim is to acquire 
populanty, from the firm, inflexible, and undesigning patriot 
A remarkable instance of this kind lately appeared, when 
Cams Papinus proposed a law to enable the tribunes, at the 
expiration of then- office, to be re-elected for the ensuing 
year , on which he employed every insinuating art of address 
to seduce and captivate the ears of the multitude Not to 
mention the part I took myself on that occasion, it was 
opposed by Scipio with such a commandmg flow of 
eloquence, and invinable strength of reason, that this 
popular law was rejected by the very populace themselves. 
But you were present at the debate, and his speech is m 
everybody’s hands I cannot forbear giving you another 
instance hkewise, although it is one particularly relating to 
myself You may remember, that m the consulate of Lucius 
Mancmus and Qumtus Maximus, the brother of Scipio, a very 
popular law was moved by Caius Licimus, who proposed 
that the pnvilege of electing to the sacerdotal offices should 
be transferred from the respective colleges to the general 
assembhes of the people and let me remark, by the 
way, it was on this occasion that Licinius, in complaisance 
to the people, first mtroduced the practice of addressmg 
them with his back turned on the senate- house Never- 
theless, the pious reverence which is due to every circum- 
stance that concerns the worship of the immortal gods, 
together with the arguments by which I exposed the im- 
propnety of his motion, prevailed over all the specious 
colourings of his plausible oratory This affair was 
agitated during my pretorship, and I was not chosen 
consul till five years afterwards so that it is evident 
I owed my success more to the force of truth than to the 
' influence of station 

Now if in popular assembhes, a scene, of all others, in 
which fiction and fallacious representations have the greatest 
«cope, and are usually employed with the most success, 
when fairly stated and properly enforced, could thus 
pgrev^ with how much more reason may she expect to be 
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favourably heard in an intercourse of friendship, the very 
essence whereof depends on sincerity t In a commerce of 
this nature, indeed, if you are not permitted to see into the 
most hidden recesses of your fhend’s bosom, and do not with 
equal unreserve lay open to him the full exposure of your 
own, there can be no just ground for confidence on either 
side, nor even sufiBcient evidence that any afiection subsists 
between you. With respect, however, to that particular 
deviation from truth, which is the object of our present 
consideration, it must be acknowledged that, noxious as 
flattery is, no man was ever mfected by it who did not love 
and encourage the ofifermg. Accordingly, there is no turn 
of mind so liable to be tamted by this sort of poison as 
a disposition to entertam too high conceit of one’s own 
merit I must confess, at the same time, that conscious 
virtue cannot be void of self-esteem, as well knowing her 
own worth, and how amiable her form appears but the 
pretenders to virtue are much more numerous than the 
really virtuous , and it is of the former only that I am now 
speaking Men of that character are particularly delighted 
with adulation, as confirmmg their title, they imagme, to the 
ment they so vainly claim. 

It appears, then, that genume friendship cannot possibly 
exist where one of the parties is unwiUing to hear truth, 
and the other is equally mdisposed to speak it. Fnends 
of this land are by no means uncommon m the world , and, 
mdeed, there could be neither propriety nor humour in the 
character of a parasite, as exhibited by our comic writers, 
were a vamglorious soldier, for example, never to be met 
with m real life When the braggart captam m the play 
asks Gnatho, ‘Did Thais return me many thanks, say you?’ 
an artless man would have thought it sufficient to answer, 
‘Many’, but the cunnmg sycophant replies, ‘Immense, 
innumerable’ for a skilful flatterer perfectly well knows 
that a pleasing circumstance can never be too much exag- 
gerated in the opimon of the person on whom he means 
to practise. 
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But although flattery chiefly operates on those whose 
vanity encourages and invites the exercise of it, yet these 
are not the only sort of men on whom it may impose 
There is a dehcate and refined species of adulation, agamst 
which even better understandmgs may not improperly be 
cautioned Gross and open obsequiousness can deceive 
none but fools, but there is a latent and more ensnanng 
manner of msinuation, against which a man of sense ought 
to be particularly on his guard. A flatterer of this insidious 
and concealed land wdl frequently gam his point even by 
opposition: he will aflect to mamtam opinions which he 
does not hold, and dispute in order to give you the credit 
of a victory but nothmg is more humiliatmg than to be 
thus egregiously duped I It is necessary, therefore, to exert 
the utmost attention agamst fallmg into these covert snares, 
lest we should have reason to say, with one of the characters 
m the Heiress^, ‘Never was old dotard on the stage so 
finely played on as I have been by you to-day.' This, 
mdeed, would be to exhibit the mortifying personage of one 
of those ridiculous old men m our comedies, who hsten with 
easy faith to every specious tale contrived to impose on 
them creduhty. But I have insensibly wandered from the 
pnncapal object 1 had m view ; and mstead of proceeding 
to consider friendship as it appears in perfect characters 
(perfect, I mean, as far as is consistent with the frailty of 
human nature), I am tailing of it as it is seen in the vam 
and frivolous connexions of the world I return therefore 
to the ongmal subject of our conversation, and which it is 
now time to draw towards a conclusion. 

It is virtue — yes, let me repeat it agam, it is virtue alone 
that can give birth, strength, and permanency to friendship , 
for virtue is a uniform and steady principle, ever actmg 
consistendywith itself. They, whose souls are warmed by 
its generous flame, not only improve their common ardour 
cdmmumqatiou, but naturally kmdle into that pure affec- 
^ the heart towards each other, which is distmguished 
^ A comedy so called, mitten by Caealins 
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by the name of amity, and is wholly unmixed with every 
kmd and degree of selfish considerations. But although 
genume fnendship is solely the ofifsprmg of pure good will, 
and no motive of advantage or utility has the least share 
m its production, yet many very beneficial consequences 
result from it, how httle soever those consequences are the 
objects pnmanly m view. Of this disinterested nature was 
that affection which, m the earher season of my life, umted 
me with those venerable old men, Paulus, Cato, and Callus, 
as also with Nasica, and Gracchus, the father-m-law of my 
late honoured and lamented fnend. That the principle 
I have assigned is really the leadmg motive of true fnend- 
ship, becomes still more evident when the connexion is 
formed between men of equal years ; as in that which sub- 
sisted between Scipio, Funus, Rupilius, Mummius, and 
myself. Not that old men may not also find a generous 
satisfaction m hving on terms of dismterested intimacy with 
the young , as I have the happiness to experience m the 
friendship I enjoy, not only with both of you and Q. Tubero, 
but even with Pubhus Rutdius and Aulus Virginius, who 
are much your juniors. One would wish mdeed, to pre- 
serve those finends through all the successive penods of 
our days, with whom we first set out together in this our 
journey through the world but smce man holds all his 
possessions by a very precarious and uncertain tenure, we 
should endeavour, as our old fnends drop off, to repair 
their loss by new acquisitions , lest one should be so un- 
happy as to stand in his old age, a sohtary, unconnected 
mdividual, bereaved of every person whom he loves, and 
by whom he is beloved for without a proper and i»rticular 
object on which to exercise the kmd and benevolent affec- 
tions, hfe IS destitute of every enjoyment that can render 
It justly desirable 

As to the loss I have myself sustained by the death of 
Scipio, who was so suddenly and so unexpectedly snatched 
from me, he is sbll present in my nund’s eye, and present 
he will ever remain . for it was his virtues that endeared 
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him to my heart ; and his virtues can never die But not 
by me only, who had the happiness to enjoy a daily mter- 
course with them, will they be held m perpetual remem- 
brance his name will be mentioned with honour to the 
latest postenty , and no man will hereafter either meditate 
or execute any great and laudable achievement without 
proposing to himself the conduct of Scipio, as his brightest 
and most anmiating exemplar For myself, among all the 
blessmgs, for which I am mdebted either to nature or to 
fortune, there is not one on which I set so high a value as 
the friendship m which I hved with Scipio In him I found 
a constant assoaate m pubhc affairs, a faithful counsellor m 
pnvate hfe, and on all occasions the confidential fnend from 
whom my soul received her truest and most sohd satis- 
factions I am not consaous of ever havmg given him even 
the slightest cause of offence , and sure I am, that I never 
heard a word proceed from his bps which I had reason to 
be sorry he had uttered. We not only hved under the 
same roof, and eat at the same frugal table, but advanced 
together through the several mihtary services , and even m 
our travels, as well as dunng our recess mto the country, 
were constant and mseparable companions , not to mention 
that we were equally animated with the same ardent love 
of saence, and jomtly passed every hour of our privacy and 
leisure m one common pursmt of useful knowledge If the 
power of recollecting these pleasmg circumstances had 
become extmct m me at the same time that he expired, 
it would have been impossible that I could have supported 
the loss of a man whom I so tenderly loved, and with whom 
I was so mtimately united but they are mdelibly stamped 
on my rmnd , and the oftener they recur to my thoughts, 
the more hvely is the impression they leave behmd them. 
But y^ere I totally deprived of these soothing reflections, 
my age, however, would afford me great consolation, as 
I cannot, by the common course of nature, long be separated 
from him , and short pams, bow severe soever they may 
prove, may well be endured. 
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I have thus laid before you all that occurs to me on the 
subject, concerning which you desired my sentiments Let 
me only again exhort you to be well persuaded that there 
can be no real fnendship which is not founded on virtuous 
principles ; nor any acquisition, virtue alone excepted, pre- 
ferable to a true friend. 


THE END. 
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